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PICTORIAL  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

In  order  to  increase  the  value  and  attraction  of  the  Eclectic  Maga¬ 
zine,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  develop  a  part  of  our  plan,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  work ;  but  we  rely  on  a  gener¬ 
ous  public,  in  our  effort  to  make  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  as  di  Repository 
of  Arty  what  it  is  as  a  work  of  Literature.  We  propose,  in  our  monthly 
circulation,  to  supply  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Engravings  that  can  be  procured. 

Friends  of  the  vvork  ih  the  editorial  corps  and  elsewhere,  wiW  oblige 
us  by  announcing — that  each  number  will  be  embellished  with  an  En¬ 
graving  ON  Steel,  executed  expressly  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  in  a 
style  of  finish  not  surpassed  in  this  country. 

It  is  intended  that  this  Series  of  Prints  shall  embrace  the  wdiole 
range  of  Modern  European  Art,  illustrating  the  different  schools,  and 
consist  of  a  careful  selection  from  subjects  of  a  popular  and  interesting 
character,  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  Painters.  No  pains 
or  expense  shall  be  spared  to  render  this  new  feature  of  our  periodical 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  a  picture  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  We  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  with 
great  confidence  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  engaged  the  assistance  in 
this  part  of  our  editorship,  of  a  gentleman  who  is  abundantly  capable  of 
satisfying  the  expectations  which  this  advertisement  will  create. 

We  have  now  in  preparation  for  1844,  beautiful  plates,  from 
the  following  English  Painters :  LnwrencCy  Danbijy  ChaloUj  Hiltony 
McCUsCy  WUhiCy  EustlakCy  Turnery  Martiny  E.  Landseer y  Bonningtoiiy 
Mulready,  etc. 

IS*  The  American  Eclectic  Avas  in  existence  two  years,  and  now 
comprises  four  8vo  volumes,  of  over  600  pages  each.  Old  or  new  subscri¬ 
bers  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  who  would  like  to  have  the  Eclectic  from 
the  beginning,  will  be  supplied  with  the  four  vols.,  in  Nos.,  at  $5 — and 
handsomely  bound  at  $6,50.  The  most  valuable  articles  of  the  British 
Quarterlies  are  contained  in  them,  with  a  number  of  translations  from 
German  and  French  Journals,  not  elsew  here  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

33^  COMMISSION  FOR  PROCURING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
With  a  view  to  the  increase  of  our  subscription-list,  w  e  offer  to  Post¬ 
masters  and  otherSy  wdio  will  interest  themselves,  in  forwarding  new 
names  and  money  to  us,  the  following  commissions :  For  each  subscriber 
who  pays  in  advance,  when  the  number  is  less  than^ue,  $1. — Over  five, 
and  under  one  hundr'edy  $2. — Over  one  and  under  two  hundrcdy  $2,25. — 
Over  two  and  under  three  hundrcdy  $2,50. — Over  three  hundredy  $3. 
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CAPTAIN  BELCHER’S  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  Jan.  1844. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World, 
performed  in  Her  Majesty* s  ship  Sulphur, 
during  the  years  183U — 1842.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :  1843. 

It  is  now  about  three  centuries  since 
Magelhaens  first  discovered,  and  passed 
through,  that  intricate  but  navigable  strait 
that  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific, 
and  which  bears  and  has  immortalized  his 
name ;  whose%hip  (after  his  death  at  the  La- 
drone  Islands)  continued,  under  his  survivor, 
to  complete  the  first  voyage  ever  made  round 
the  world.  It  was  some  half  a  century  after 
this  event,  that  our  countryman  Francis 
Drake,  having,  on  one  of  his  adventurous  voy¬ 
ages,  obtained  a  sight  of  the  great  South  Sea 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  then  and  there  made  a  vow,  that  by 
God's  good  pleasure  he  would  one  day  sail  upon 
that  great  ocean — a  vow  which  he  very  soon 
afterwards  accomplished;  and  thus  became 
accordingly,  not  only  the  first  Englishman 
that  navigated  the  Pacific,  but,  as  stated  in 
the  historical  account  of  the  voyage  by  his 
kinsman,  ‘  the  first  English  seaman  who 
turned  up  a  furrow  round  the  world.’ 

The  successful  issue  of  this  daring  enter- 
prise,  worthy  such  an  extraordinary  man,  was 
speedily  followed  by  other  Englishmen,  with 
the  like  success  but  less  hazard — Cavendish, 
February,  1844.  10 


Anson,  Wallis,  Byron,  and  Cook;  to  all  of 
whom,  and  to  many  subsequent  circumnavi¬ 
gators,  were  laid  open  new  lands,  new  people, 
and  new  objects,  in  every  variety  of  created 
nature ;  most  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  by  succeeding  voyagers,  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  with  such  ardent  attention,  and 
described  with  such  accuracy,  as  to  have  left 
but  little  of  novelty  to  be  culled  by  the  mod¬ 
erns.  Nature,  however,  in  the  various  re¬ 
gions  and  climates  of  the  globe,  is  found  under 
so  many  different  aspects,  and  assumes  so 
many  varieties — her  stores  are  so  inexhaust¬ 
ible — that  the  inquisitive  and  industrious 
traveller  will  always  be  gratified  by  some 
new  and  iindescribed  discovery.  Thus  the 
voyage  of  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Belcher, 
even  had  nothing  further  been  done,  has  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  several  departments  of  Natural 
History,  as  we  understand,  a  more  splendid 
and  extensive  collection  of  objects,  as  well  in 
the  animate  as  the  inanimate  part  of  the 
creation,  than  any  single  individual  voyager, 
that  we  know  of,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  home ;  a  selection  from  which,  as  we 
are  informed,  is,  by  order  of  the  Treasury, 
now  under  publication,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  prints  (very  indifferent  ones)  in  the  work 
we  are  about  to  notice. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  title  of  his  book  is 
incorrect.  ‘  A  Voyage  round  the  World’ 
necessarily  implies,  when  made  from  Europe, 
that  the  ship  must  have  passed  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  round  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens, 
out  and  home;  whereas  Captain  Belcher 
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never  approached  the  latter,  either  on  the  phur  to  proceed  to  China,  where  she  arrived 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  side,  lie  was  ap-  in  time  to  assist  in  the  operations  on  the 
pointed  at  home  to  supersede  Captain  Canton  river,  and  before  tlnit  city  ;  and  from 
Becchey,  who  was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  Canton,  Captain  Belcher  proceeded  to  Eng- 
to  give  up  the  command  of  the  Sulphur,  em-  land  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ployed  on  a  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  To  give  any  connected  account  in  our 
America  and  the  nnmerons  islands  of  the  pages  of  what  is  said  of  the  multitude  of 
Pacific.  He  set  out  in  the  mail-packet  for  places  noticed  in  the  voyage,  would  be  an 
the  West  Indies,  thence  to  Chagres,  crossed  idle  and  useless  attempt.  We  shall  there- 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  joined  the  ship  at  fore  confine  the  observations  we  may  have  to 
Panama.  offer,  for  the  most  part,  to  certain  of  those 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  first  quiet 
‘  Narrative.’  It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe,  cand  progressive  revolution  in  the  minds  and 
that  the  duties  of  a  naval  surveyor  are  sup-  habits,  in  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
posed  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  officer’s  the  people,  has  unfortunately  been  disturbed 
time,  in  that  service  alone,  and  are  mostly  by  a  second  revolution  of  a  hostile  and  re- 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  details  are  not  cal-  volting  nature,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  easi- 
culated  to  give  scope  for  a  narrative  likely  to  ly  to  be  foreseen. 

afford  pleasure,  or  indeed  information,  to  the  We  may  commence  with  the  Sandwich 
general  reader :  the  constant  observations  he  Islands.  While  Captain  Belcher  was  at 
is  expected  to  make,  the  calculations  neces-  Oahu,  (Owyhee  of  our  old  voyagers,)  the 
sary  to  arrive  at  their  results,  can  be  inter-  principal  island,  a  French  frigate, IVww.s', 
esting  only  to  a  certain  and  small  portion  of  of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (since 
the  community.  On  these  considerations.  Admiral)  Dupetit  Thouars,  made  her  ap- 
therefore,  we  did  not  look  for  any  attempt  at  fine  pearance,  being  on  a  voyage  partially  scien- 
writing,  polished  periods,  or  learned  disqni-  tific.  ‘  Onr  meeting,’  says  Belcher,  ‘  was 
sitions  on  abstract  questions  from  Captain  very  cordial.  At  a  dejeune  given  on  board 
Belcher ;  but  we  did  expect  some  more  in-  the  Venus  to  the  consuls,  (English  and 
formation  than  what  his  two  portly  volumes  American,)  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  com- 
contain — something  regarding  the  peculiar  bined  were  hoisted  at  the  fore,  and  a  salute 
habits  and  manners  of  the  various  classes  of  of  eighteen  guns  fired.’  Captain  Belcher 
human  beings  with  whom  he  came  in  con-  had  been  before  at  Oahu,  when  a  Lieutenant, 
tact.  We  did  expect  to  find  a  brief  summary  with  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  year  I82(),  and 
of  facts  and  occurrences,  of  a  general  nature,  he  thought  on  a  first  glance  that  the  place 
arranged  under  a  plain  and  connected  narra-  had  retrograded.  ‘  The  appearance  of  the 
tive  ;  some  vivid  descriptions  of  tropical  natives  was  miserable  and  dirty,  their  features 
scenery — of  volcanic  mountains  in  a  state  of  apparently  coarser,  and  that  »brightness  of 
activity — and  of  the  numerous  groups  of  eye  and  independence  of  cjurriage,  which 
coral  formations  spread  over  the  surface  of  freedom  alone  can  exhibit,  vtere  decidedly 
the  Pacific.  These  and  other  grand  features  wanting.  The  habit  of  fre(||ient  bathing, 
of  nature,  we  must  confess,  are  very  spar-  which  constituted  half  their  Aiginal  (mean- 
ingly  given,  and  in  so  loose  and  unconnected  ing  former)  existence,  is- entirely  exploded, 
a  manner,  as  to  render  the  title  of  Narra-  and  not  one  good  trait  or  feature,  by  which 
tive  scarcely  admissible.  Yet,  as  we  shall  former  navigators  have  described  them,  can 
see,  these  deficiencies  do  not  arise  from  any  be  traced.’  He  St'iys,  moreover,  that  ‘  the 
scarcity  of  subjects,  or  from  want  of  oppor-  native  population  has  decreased,  while  that 
tunities.  of  foreign  residents  has  increased  ;  that  in 

The  wide  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  Sir  1827,  with  the  exception  of  the  consul’s 
Edward  Belcher  navigated,  the  numerous  family  and  missionary  ladies,  not  a  foreign 
groups  of  islands  through  which  hepas.sed,  and  femalecquld  be  found  ;  whereas  now,  at  a  ball, 
all  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  two  Americas,  not  fewer  than  twenty  couple  stood  up  and, 
from  King  William’s  Sound  on  the  north,  to  as  evidence  of  what  we  consider  increasing 
Callao  on  the  south — visiting  nrany  of  them  prosperity,  he  tells  us,  the  houses  of  the 
twice  or  thrice ;  and  finally,  after  leaving  foreign  residents  are  considerably  improved  ; 
the  Society  Islands,  calling  at  the  Friendly  that  shops  were  more  numerous  and  well  sup- 
Islands,  the  Navigators’,  theFijees,  New  He-  plied,  and  several  of  them  kept  by  Chinese; 
brides.  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  through  that  the  chiefs  and  upper  classes  are  better 
Dampier’s  Strait  to  the  Moluccas,  round  Bor-  clothed,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  accustom- 
neo,  and  to  Singapore — all  these  must  have  ed  to  dress  properly  ;  and,  among  other  iin- 
afforded  new  and  interesting  matter.  At  the  provements,  there  is  a  school  for  children  of 
last  of  these  places,  orders  awaited  the  Sul-  mixed  parents,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
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tributioiis  from  wliite  residents.  There  is 
also  a  college,  of  which  a  Mr.  Andrews  is 
principal ;  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
in  engraving,  chiefly  charts,  is  pronounced 
to  be  creditable. 

This  does  not  e.xactly  accord  with  the 
‘  miserable  and  dirty  appearance  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ’  Among  other  matters  of  increasing 
refinement  and  luxury,  if  not  of  improvement, 
he  describes  a  splendid  funeral  of  a  certain 
Princess  Kmau,  at  which  were  about  four 
hundred  troops  well  dressed  in  white  uniforms, 
whose  evolutions  were  admirable  ;  twenty 
officers,  in  scarlet,  composed  the  King’s  body¬ 
guard.  ‘  The  concourse  of  well-dressed  fe¬ 
males  in  black  silk  mourning  astonished  me; 
1  am  quite  satisfied  they  equalled  the  number 
of  troops.  Vast  numbers  lined  the  road. 
Many  shed  tears,  and  some  really  tcailcd  in 
earnest.’  The  finery,  the  dresses  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  ladies,  and  the  decorum  of 
the  ceremony  in  the  church,  hardly  bear  out 
the  captain’s  notions  of  ‘  retrogradation  ;’ 
much  less  does  the  orphan  school,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  tlieir  charge  ; 
the  former  having  resigned  his  post  as  mis¬ 
sionary,  tliat  Board,  he  says,  having  decided 
it  did  not  come  within  their  scheme  or 
authority — ‘  this  word  being  the  keystone  of 
missionary  zeal.’ 

AVhat  he  means  by  this  we  pretend  not  to 
know.  What  the  plan  of  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  l)e,  he 
gives  us  no  further  information  ;  but  we  know 
that  in  the  establishments  of  schools,  by  the 
English  missionaries,  in  the  Society,  the 
Friendly,  and  the  Navigators’  Islands — they 
not  only  pay  great  personal  attention  to  educa¬ 
tion,  but  are  constant  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  native,  teachers.  In  the  school  in 
question  there  are  sixty  pupils  of  each  sex, 
taught  separately — the  boys  in  the  morning, 
the  girls  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  are  all  in¬ 
structed  in  the  language  of  the  tw'o  countries, 
and  in  sound  moral  habits  and  religious  duties; 


and  we  are  told  that  many  of  them  exhibit 
great  talent  and  cleverness.  The  females  are 
taught  the  English  language  and  needlework, 
and  instructed  in  domestic  concerns  and  other 
useful  occupations. 

Evidently  Captain  Belcher  is  no  friend  to 
the  missionaries  ;  the  state  of  slavery  they 
create  is  such,  and  their  exaction  of  labor 
from  the  people  so  great  and  constant,  that 
they  have  scarcely  time  left  for  respiration  or 
recreation.  In  fact,  he  ascribes  to  their 
tyranny  the  great  diminution  he  finds  in  the 
population  ;  nay  more,  in  the  diminution  of 
ships  that  frequent  the  islands.  We  do  not 
believe  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  the 


case.  The  number  of  ships,  as  we  know 
from  better  authority,  have  been  and  are  very 
much  increasing ;  and  the  total  cessation  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  slaughter  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  infants,  more  especially  females,  is 
certainly  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  popu¬ 
lation.  But  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice, 
which  they  most  assuredly  were  not  taught  by 
the  missionaries  ;  though  their  cutaneous 
disorders  may  be  occasioned  from  the  disuse 
of  constant  sea-bathing,  which  they  formerly 
indulged  in,  and  when,  he  tells  us,  they  were 
‘  apparently  free,  happy,  and  cheerful ;  but  a 
miserable  contrast  remains — they  are  now 
cha[)-fallen  and  miserable.’  He  admits  that 
the  female  part  of  society,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  considered  gentle  and  amiable  in  their 
demeanor  and  disposition ;  tractable  and  quick 
in  receiving  instruction.  ‘  In  almost  every 
case  where  a  foreigner  has  married  a  native 
woman,  her  conduct  has  been  peculiarly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  their  children  promise  to  be  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  society  of  Oahu.’  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  though  the 
American  missionaries,  and  we  believe  that 
few  if  any  other  are  to  be  found  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  may  not  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner ;  that  they  may  have 
exacted  Ux)  much,  and  assumed  an  authority 
over  the  people,  not  excepting  the  King 
himself,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  taken  the 
most  advisable  means  of  inculcating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion — yet  their 
exertions  have  no  doubt  tended  to  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  manners,  improving  the  morals, 
enlightening  the  minds,  and,  on  the  whole, 
bettering  the  general  condition  of  the  island¬ 
ers.  This  we  know  to  be  the  case  from  other 
quarters. 

An  event  has  recently  occurred,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  printed  account  in  the  English  and 
llnwaian  (Oahuian)  languages,  of  a  demand 
made  by  Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding 
H.M.S.  Carysfort,  for  the  provisional  cession 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Great  Britain,  in 
consequence  of  some  attachment  placed  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Consul  Charlton,  and 
other  grievances  and  complaints  on  the  part 
of  British  subjects  against  the  government 
of  these  islands ;  and  that  this  proceeding  was 
followed  by  a  threat  of  an  immediate  attack 
from  the  ship  upon  the  town  of  Oahu,  at  four 
o’clock  the  following  day,  if  certain  demands, 
made  by  Lord  George  to  the  King,  were  not 
complied  with.  The  threat,  we  think,  was 
imprudent,  and  not  called  for  on  such  an 
occasion.  With  the  demand  thus  peremptorily 
made,  the  King  could  only  give  his  compli¬ 
ance  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
declare,  that  ‘  as  it  has  never  been  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  insult  her  Majesty  the  Q,ueen,  or  injure 
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any  of  her  estimable  subjects,  we  must  do  this 
under  protest,  and  shall  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  representing  our  case  more 
fully  to  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  government, 
through  our  ministers,  trusting  in  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  respect  and 
love  ;  and  we  shall  then  be  justified.’ 

His  Majesty,  therefore,  cedes  to  Lord 
Georore  Paulet,  for  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  the  provisional  government  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  with  the  reservation  of 
the  cession  being  subject  to  any  arrangement 
made  by  his  representatives  in  England.  As 
may  readily  be  supposed.  Lord  Aberdeen  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declared  to  those  representatives, 
that  any  such  occupation  was  an  act  entirely 
unauthorized  by  her  Majesty’s  government ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  Majesty  had 
determined  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  their  present 
chief.  That,  however,  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  British  government 
equally  intends  to  engage,  and  if  necessary  to 
compel,  the  Chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  redress  whatever  acts  of  injustice  may  have 
been  committed  against  British  subjects, 
either  arbitrarily,  or  under  the  false  color  of 
lawful  proceedings.  That,  while  affording 
due  and  efficient  protection  to  aggrieved 
British  subjects,  the  consuls  and  naval  officers 
employed  in  the  Pacific  w'ere  enjoined  to  treat 
the  native  rulers  with  forbearance  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  to  avoid  interfering  harshly,  or 
unnecessarily,  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  native  governments. 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  further  declared  it  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  intercourse  of  its  public  ser¬ 
vants  w'ith  the  native  authorities  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  should  rather  tend  to  strengthen 
those  authorities,  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
their  own  independence,  than  to  make  them 
feel  their  dependence  upon  foreign  powers, 
by  the  exercise  of  unnecessay  interference  ; 
— that  it  has  not  been  its  purpose  to  seek  to 
establish  a  permanent  influence  in  those 
islands,  at  the  expense  of  that  enjoyed  by 
other  powers  :  it  desires  only  that  other 
powers  should  not  exercise  there  a  greater 
influence  than  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

This  sound  doctrine,  moral  as  well  as  poli¬ 
tical,  w  ill,  we  may  hope,  afford  a  useful  lesson 
to  M.  Guizot,  in  applying  it  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  countrymen  at  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Society  Islands ;  to  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  advert.  It  may  also  serve  to 
abate  the  furious  attacks  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren  on  this  occasion,  w’ho,  in  no  mea¬ 
sured  terms  of  abuse,  accuse  the  British 
government  of  an  all-grasping  disposition  to 


plant  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If 
priority  of  discovery  authorized  possession, 
which  alone  it  does  not ;  but  if  cession  of 
territory  made  by  legitimate  authority  sanc¬ 
tions  possession,  which  it  does,  then  the 
Sandwich  Islands  might  long  ago  have  been 
annexed  to  the  British  crown — a  formal  ces¬ 
sion  of  them  havincr  been  made  to  the  Kinar 
of  Great  Britain  in  consideration  of  services 
rendered  by  Captain  Vancouver,  before  whom 
the  grateful  Chief,  in  presence  of  the  Erries 
and  the  assembled  multitude,  made  a  solemn 
declaration  to  that  effect ;  and  ever  since  that 
period  the  natives  have  considered  themselves 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

But,  supposing  the  charge  of  all-grasping 
to  be  true,  what  jirevented  us  from  establishing 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  America  ? 
Instead  of  which,  what  did  we  do  ?  We 
gave  up  Nootka  Sound  and  its  islands,  which 
w’ere  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  ;  we  left  the  F alk- 
lands  a  derelict  in  the  ocean,  also  ceded  to 
us  by  that  power  ;  and,  though  conscious  of 
the  value  of  those  islands  for  their  many  fine 
harbors,  their  favorable  position,  and  rich 
surrounding  fishing-ground,  we  occupied 
them  only  a  very  few  years.  New'  Zealand 
has  been  taken  possession  of  by  us,  ’tis  true, 
but  only  to  prevent  general  confusion  and 
destruction  of  human  life,  in  consequence  of 
multitudes  of  our  countrymen,  some  by  force 
and  some  by  fraud,  getting  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  natives.  It  has  thus, 
in  reality,  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  most  reluctantly,  and  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  government.  The  finest,  and 
one  of  the  largest  islands  in  China,  Chusan, 
its  position  facing  the  centre  of  the  extensive 
eastern  coast  of  that  great  Empire,  and  con¬ 
tiguous  to  its  most  wealthy  commercial  cities, 
though  ours  in  right  of  conquest,  w’as  given 
up  by  us  ;  and  we  were  content  to  receive  in 
lieu  of  it  the  barren  rock  of  IIong-Kong, 
rejecting  every  other  fertile  island  in  the 
same  estuary,  of  which  it  is  the  most  worth¬ 
less  ;  and  we  limited  our  demands  of  permis¬ 
sion  to  trade  at  four  ports  only  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

But  the  Americans  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  accuse  us  of  a  grasping  disposi¬ 
tion — to  seize  upon  new  acquisitions  of  terri¬ 
tory.  That  they  should  feel  sore  at  being 
superseded  in  the  protection  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  they  had  in  fact  usurped,  is 
natural  enough  ;  that  they  should  be  desirous 
of  continuing  that  influence  which  they  have 
acquired  over  the  King  and  authorities  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
These  islands  are,  of  all  others  in  the  Pacific, 
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the  most  advantageously  placed  as  a  comrner-  I  tion  of  which  the  captain’s  endeavors  to  stop 
cial  and  naval  station,  as  regards  the  inter-  him  proved  ineirectual.  Captain  Belcher 
course  with  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  evidently  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  peo- 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  and  China,  pie  of  these  islands.  Indeed,  how  should  he  ? 
As  a  station  for  the  whale  fishery,  they  are  In  one  place  he  describes  them,  from  per- 
of  more  importance  to  America  than  to  any  sonal  observation,  as  ‘  well-disposed  and  easi- 
other  nation.  The  number  of  their  whaling  ly  managed,’  which  is  a  character  very  dilTer- 
ships  employed  in  the  Pacific  is  more  than  ent  from  that  given  to  them  by  most  voyag- 
double  that  of  all  the  other  maritime  nations,  ers.  In  another  place,  indeed,  he  calls  them 
whether  engaged  in  the  sperniacetti  fishing,  ‘  half,  if  not  entire,  cannibals.’  In  this,  how- 
extending  through  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  as  ever,  he  is  not  singular.  Krusenstern,  a  so- 
far  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  or  in  that  for  the  her,  sensible  Russian,  has  proclaimed  them, 
black  whale  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  this  from  accounts  given  him  by  an  Englishman 
ocean,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Behring’s  and  a  Frenchman  residents  on  the  island. 
Strait ;  and  for  both  these  fisheries  the  Sand-  (suspicious  enough,)  as  the  most  determined 
wich  Islands  afford  most  convenient  ports  of  cannibals  ;  as  having  a  peculiar  relish  for 
refuge  and  refitment.  human  flesh;  us  making  war  to  gratify  that 

The.  British  whale  fishery,  of  both  kinds,  taste  ;  and  that  women  and  children,  in  times 
has  been,  for  several  years  past,  much  on  the  of  famine,  are  greedily  devoured.  Our  early 
decline;  and  these  islands  supply  so  few  ar-  navigator.  Cook,  pronounced  them  to  be, 
tides,  and  those  only  to  a  small  extent  for  without  exception,  the  finest  race  of  men  in 
commercial  purposes,  that  they  were  not  like-  the  whole  Pacific.  ‘  For  fine  shape  and  fea- 
ly  to  create  in  the  British  government  any  tures,’  he  says,  ‘  they  perhaps  surpass  all  oth- 
desire  to  possess  them ;  and  an  order  has  er  nations.  The  men  are,  in  general,  from 
been  given  for  their  restoration.  The  Amer-  five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet.  The  women, 
leans  may  therefore  be  satisfied,  and  conti-  who  are  but  little  punctured,  youths  and 
nue  to  carry  on  the  sandal-wood  trade,  which  young  children,  who  are  not  at  all,  are  as  fair 
was  the  principal  article  for  the  China  mar-  as  some  Europeans.’  By  subsecpient  visitors 
ket,  but  now  nearly  exhausted.  Sugar  plan-  their  women  have  been  described  as  very 
tations  are,  undoubtedly,  on  the  increase;  beautiful;  their  forms,  while  young,  perfect 
rice,  maize,  and  millets,  plantains,  bananas,  models  for  the  painter  or  statuary, 
yams,  and  the  sweet  potato,  are  abundantly  Mendoza,  who  first  discovered  the  island 
produced.  The  silkworm  has  recently  been  of  Madalena,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Mar- 
introduced  ;  but  some  of  these  articles  are  quesas  de  la  Mendotja,  out  of  respect  for  his 
in  such  small  quantities,  as  not  to  hold  out  friend  the  Marquis  de  Canete,  describes  the 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  a  lucrative  or  exten-  natives  as  fine  people,  with  good  teeth,  eyes, 
sive  commerce.  It  is  somewhat  whimsical,  and  countenance,  their  manners  gentle ;  but 
and  augurs  no  great  share  of  moderation  or  he  left  them  under  a  different  feeling  on  ac- 
modesty,  that  a  nation,  brought  into  exist-  count  of  their  ferocious  character,  lie  was, 
ence  oidy  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  fact,  compelled  to  make  an  attack  upon 
which,  by  its  graspin"  propensities,  has  swal-  them,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  poor  people, 
lowed  up  nearly  the  half  of  a  vast  continent,  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  offence, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  she  has  got  the  though  some  of  them  had  stolen  a  piece  of 
whole,  so  that  its  two  shores  may  be  washed  iron.  His  i»npression,  however,  was  favor- 
by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  able.  ‘  There  came,  among  others,’  says  the 
on  the  other; — that  such  a  nation  should  talk  historian,  ‘two  lads  paddling  their  canoe, 
of  the  grasping  propensity  of  others  !  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sliip  :  they  had 

After  a  long  coasting  tour.  Captain  Bel-  beautiful  faces,  and  the  most  promising  ani- 
cher  made  for  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  ination  of  countenance;  and  were  in  all 
anchored  in  Anna-Maria  Bay,  in  the  island  things  so  becoming,  that  Quiroz  aflirmed 
of  Ruhahiva,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  en-  nothing  in  his  life  caused  him  so  much  re¬ 
tire  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  in-  gret  as  the  leaving  such  fine  creatures  to  be 
habitiants.  Neither  king,  nor  chief,  nor  peo-  lost  in  that  country.’  And  as  to  the  men, 
pie  came  near  him.  They  were  busily  em-  about  forty  of  whom  had  ventured  on  board, 
ployed,  it  seems,  in  preparing  to  make  war  it  is  recorded  tliat  the  Spaniards,  when  near 
on  one  of  the  other  islands.  He  soon,  how-  them,  appeared  of  mean  stature.  One  among 
ever,  got  sight  of  the  chief,  and  at  once  de-  them  was  a  full  head  taller  than  the  tallest 
scribes  him  as  imbued  with  ingratitude  and  Spaniard  in  the  scpiadron. 
every  bad  feeling;  and  that  revenge, — sul-  When  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  Duff,  carried 

ky,  moody  revenge  alone — actuated  him  in  out  a  cargo  of  missionaries,  it  is  stated  that 
undertaking  the  present  war,  in  the  prosecu-  seven  young  women  came  swimming  off  to 
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the  ship,  sporting  in  the  water  like  so  many 
Naiads,  and  wishing  to  be  taken  on  board, 
calling  out  piteously  Wahcinc — we  are  wo¬ 
men.  As  they  were  naked,  the  missionaries 
at  first  objected  ;  but  in  a  short  time  relent¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  taken  on  board,  having 
only  a  maro,  or  belt  of  green  leaves  about 
the  loins.  It  happened  there  were  some 
goats  on  board,  who  instantly  relieved  them 
of  their  vegetable  dress,  when  the  simple 
creatures  darted  down  below,  and  were  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  the  missionaries’  ladies. 
But  it  is  slyly  insinuated  in  the  narrative,  that 
the  temptation  was  such  ‘  as  no  one  without 
great  restraints  from  God’s  grace  could  h;*4e 
resisted.’  The  missionaries,  however,  did 
not  like  the  people,  and  one  of  them  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  with  them. 

Such  are  the  people  whom  the  French 
have  determined  to  fraternize,  or  to  govern. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  could 
have  been  the  real  object  of  the  French  to 
decide,  so  rapidly  and  at  once — without  dis¬ 
cussion,  conference,  treaty,  or  stipulation  of 
any  kind — to  take  forcible  possession  of 
these  islands.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
D’Urville  admitted  to  our  otficers  that  one 
main  object  of  his  scientific  voyage  was  to 
find  a  suitable  spot  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony.  ‘  You  must  be  aware,’  said  he, 

‘  how  vexatious  and  humiliating  it  must  be  to 
our  oliicers  in  their  vova^es,  to  find  every 
island  almost  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  England;  so  that  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  necessity  of  refitting  and 
refreshing,  and  even  of  watering  their  ships, 
at  the  pleasure  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
English,  when  coming  under  a  British  flag.’ 
It  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  on  .his  recom¬ 
mendation,  that  the  Pacific  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  theatre  for  their  future  proceedings. 
Indeed,  M.  Dupetit  Thouars,  captain  of  the 
Venus,  when  cruising  in  tne  year  1838  in 
the  Pacific,  avowed  to  our  <ilficers  that  he 
was  looking  out  for  some  suitable  island  on 
which  to  hoist  the  French  flag,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  added,  of  forming  thereon  a  penal 
settlement. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Dupetit  Thouars 
w'as  raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  and 
reappeared  in  the  Pacific  with  his  flag  in  the  J 
La  Heine  Jilanche,  on  a  secret  expedition  as  j 
was  given  out ;  which,  however,  was  soon ! 
understofid  to  be  an  order  for  the  seizure  of| 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  ostensibly  at  least  for  | 
the  above  purpose.  He  took  possession  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Ohitahiva,  built  a  fort  on ' 
each,  and  garrisoned  them  w  ith  four  hundred 
troops.  He  now  demands  from  his  govern- j 
ment  thrice  that  number  of  troops,  and  four  j 
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ships  of  w’ar,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  con¬ 
quest.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  very  early  speci¬ 
men  of  w  hat  they  were  to  expect.  One  of 
their  naval  captains,  of  the  name  of  Halley, 
was  appointed  governor.  As  he  and  another 
officer,  with  a  party  of  men,  were  proceeding 
along  a  defile,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some 
natives  concealed  behind  the  rocks.  Both 
officers  were  killed,  and  several  of  the  men 
w’ounded.  The  captain  was  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  apparently  had 
gived  great  satisfaction  to  the  islanders. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  group  of  islands  may  prove  to 
the  French  another  Algeria  on  a  smaller  scale 
— an  Alfferietta.  They  have  in  fact  already,  it 
seems,  given  a  new  and  most  discriminating 
name  to  a  group,  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
called  the  ‘  Oceanic  Islands,’  as  if  there  were 
no  islands  in  other  oceans.  Does  the  old  name 
of  Pacific  not  square  exactly  w'ith  their  views 
of  what  may  happen,  or  be  intended  ?  VVe 
ask  the  question,  as  there  are  strong  indica¬ 
tions,  which  we  shall  jiresently  advert  to,  that 
their  ‘  oceanic’  conquests  are  not  likely  to 
stop  with  the  Marquesas.  They  have,  indeed, 
already  assumed  the  Protectorate  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands  at  Tahiti,  for  w’hich  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  may  previously  have  been  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone — not  be¬ 
ing  more  than  some  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  islands.  From  what  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  British  Parliament  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  at  Tahiti, 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explan¬ 
ation  there  given  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  us  that  they  are  at  present  tactually  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Tahiti,  and  that  the  authority  of 
Queen  Pomare  is  defunct. 

Lord  Lansdowne  in  putting  a  question,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  regarding  the  alleged 
occupation  of,  or  the  protection  to  be  given 
by  the  King  of  the  French  to,  the  island  of 
Tahiti,  observed,  ‘  that  for  a  number  of  years 
past  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  civili¬ 
zation  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Tahiti,  and  its  other  islands,  amount¬ 
ing,  he  believed,  to  a  population  of  150,000 
souls,  had  taken  place  ;  that  this  had  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  persons  w  ho,  from  beneficent  and 
religious  motives,  had  taken  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  there,  and  by  their  influence  had  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  entirely  to  change  the 
habits  of  life — to  introduce  education  and  to 
found  schools,  which  were  now  numerous. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  know%  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  received  such  explanations  and  as¬ 
surances  that  English  settlers  at  Tahiti  would 
obtain  frem  the  French  authorities  that  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  which  was  justly  their  due  ; 
that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  any  unjust 
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treatment,  or,  above  all  things,  to  expulsion 
from  these  islands.’  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  re¬ 
ply,  stated  that,  ‘  he  was  not  sutficiently  in¬ 
formed  of  the  precise  grounds  upoa  which 
the  French  government  had  acted,  or  of  com¬ 
plaints  made  against  the  authorities  in  those 
islands,  which  had  led  to  the  convention ; 
hut  he  had  no  apprehension  as  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  French  in  those  seas,  nor  that 
our  commercial  or  political  interests  would 
he  affected  by  it.  He  stated  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  unqualified  assurance,  that 
every  degree  of  protection  and  encourage¬ 
ment  would  he  afforded  to  the  British  missiona¬ 
ries  residing  in  those  islands  ;  that,  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  Protectorship  to  the  P'rench  King,  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  all  the  places  of 
worslt^p.  at  present  existing  would  receive 
protection,  and  that  the  fullest  liberty  would 
be  given  to  the  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
functions and  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
‘  he  reposed  the  fullest  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  King  of  the  French  himself,  but  in  the 
Minister  who  at  this  moment  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  adviser  of  that  Monarch.’  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  stated,  that  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  French  squadron  in  the  South 
Seas,  had  made  a  demand  of  satisfaction 
from  the  Sovereign  land  Chiefs  of  Tahiti  and 
its  dependent  islands  for  an  alleged  offence 
against  France,  and  called  upon  them  for  a 
deposit,  as  a  guaranty  for  future  good  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  French,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  dollars,  (10,000?)  ‘The  chiefs  at 
once  declared  their  utter  inability  to  comply 
with  this  order;  hut,  instead  of  it,  they  con¬ 
sented  that  Tahiti  and  the  other  islands 
should  be  placed  under  the  nominal  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  King  of  the  French — the  Queen  of 

the  islands  reserving  to  herself  the  territorial 
•  •  •  •  ® 
jurisdiction.’ 

Alas,  for  the  poor  Queen!  There  seems 
to  he  some  strange  misconception  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  have  been  carried  on  at  Tahiti, 
either  by  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
Minister,  or  they  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  disguise  the  facts.  We  have  all  due  con¬ 
fidence  in  those  high  personages  on  whom 
Lord  Aberdeen  relies ;  but  they  have,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  been  deceived  by 
their  subordinates,  as  w'e  shall  presently 
show. 

In  all  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  Missionaries,  we  most  cor- 
dially  agree.  It  is  impossible  not  to  jidmire 
the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  those  wor¬ 
thy  men,  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  health, 
and  comfort  of  every  kind,  leave  their  native 
country,  their  homes,  and  friends,  traversing 
the  ocean  for  many  thousand  miles,  from 
pure  conscientious  motives,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 


pose  of  benefiting  a  multitude  of  benighted 
human  beings,  living  a  depraved  life,  without 
law,  without  morality,  and  without  religion. 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  ‘  Polynesian  Researches,* 
published  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  has  placed  their 
labors  in  that  favorable  point  of  view'  which 
cannot  fail  to  win  for  them  the  approving  re¬ 
gards  of  all  thinking  and  reasonable  men. 
Their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  morality,  was  found  to  keep 
pace  w'ith  the  docility  of  their  pupils  and 
their  desire  of  knowledge.  They  found  the 
'Pahitians  a  people  of  strong  natural  intellect, 
and  encouraged  by  the  king,  Pomare  L,  they 
were  disposed  to  gratify  the  desire  for  infor¬ 
mation  even  beyond  the  original  intention, 
not  only  by  employing  their  time  in  establish¬ 
ing  schools  for  the  education  of  both  sexes, 
but  by  instructing  them  in  the  management 
of  property,  and  in  teaching  them  the  com¬ 
forts  it  can  procure  in  the  articles  of  clothing, 
food,  and  lodging.  And  let  it  also  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  they  have  completely  succeeded 
in  abolishing  human  sacrifices,  rmd  the  mur¬ 
der  of  infants,  formerly  carried  to  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  extent ;  they  have  prevailed  on  the 
natives  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  those 
stocks  and  stones  to  which  those  sacrifices 
were  made ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
shaming  the  lower  classes  of  females,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  ports,  from  those  indecent  practices 
w'hich  were  encouraged  by  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  seamen  of  the  whaling  ships 
that  frequent  those  ports. 

Lord  Aberdeen  expresses  his  confidence  in 
the  King  of  the  French  and  his  Minister, 
that  they  will  not  countenance  or  give  their  , 
support  to  a  dishonorable  proceeding ;  but 
w'e  fear,  as  w’e  have  already  hinted,  that  they 
may  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Queen  and  Chiefs  of  Ta¬ 
hiti  had  bona  fide  solicited  the  protection  of 
France.  They  now’  know,  however,  from 
Queen  Pomare  herself,  that  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  disgraceful  affair  had  their  origin 
in  fraud  and  treachery — chiefly  carried  out  by 
the  French  Consul,  who  is  accused  of  having, 
under  false  pretences,  prevailed  on  certain 
Chiefs  of  the  island  to  affix  their  signatures, 
in  the  name  of  the  Qtieen,  to  a  document, 
the  object  of  which  w’as  to  induce  the  King 
of  the  French  to  take  Tahiti  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  ; — the  pretence  being  grounded  on  a 
false  statement,  which  accused  some  native 
Chiefs,  and  the  Representatives  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  of  bad  conduct  and  crimes.  When 
the  Queen  was  apprised  of  this,  she  called  a 
council  of  her  Chiefs,  with  an  assembled 
multitude  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  in 
presence  of  the  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
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can  Consuls,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and 
so  also  did  the  Chiefs  themselves  who  signed 
the  document.  They  declared  that  the  French 
Consul  brought  it  to  them  in  the  night,  and 
that  they  put  their  names  to  it  without  know¬ 
ing  what  it  contained.  The  governor,  Pa- 
raita,  being  one  of  the  persons  imposed  upon, 
wrote  to  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  declaring  that  they  did  not  know  what 
were  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  the 
French  Consul  brought  them  to  sign,  and 
that  they  affixed  their  names  to  it,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark.  The  translator  also  affirmed, 
that  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  per¬ 
son  not  a  Tahitian  ;  its  idiom  being  foreign, 
its  orthography  bad,  words  misapplied,  and 
the  handwriting  even  foreign. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
forgery  was  the  declaration  of  two  of  the 
Chiefs  who  signed  the  document,  Tati  and 
Ulami,  to  the  following  effect : — ‘  That  all 
men  may  know  that  we,  who  have  signed  our 
names  hereunto,  clearly  and  solemnly  make 
known  and  declare,  as  upon  oath — That  the 
French  Consul  did  wholly  dictate  and  write 
the  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  the  Queen 
Pomare  and  her  governors,  requesting  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  King  of  the  French.  Through 
fear  we  signed  it.  It  was  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  the  night-time,  that  the  document  was 
signed  by  us.  And  we  signed  it  also  because 
he  said,  “  If  you  will  sign  your  names  to 
this,  I  will  give  you  one  thousand  dollars 
each  when  the  French  admiral’s  ship  returns 
to  Tahiti.” 

‘  VVe  also  declare  clearly,  that  Pomare  had 
not  signed  her  name  when  we  signed  our 
names.  The  Queen’s  name  was  signed  at 
Moorea,  and  it  was  because  she  was  fright- 
ened  that  she  signed  it. 

‘  This  is  the  truth ;  and  we  also  made 
known  those  words  to  the  captain  of  the 
English  ship  of  war,  and  to  the  English  Con¬ 
sul,  in  the  presence  of  many  people. 

‘  We  also  fully  made  known  those  words 
to  Pomare  after  the  late  great  meeting;  .and 
what  is  here  written  is  the  truth,  to  which 
we  have  signed  our  names. 

(Signed)  ‘Tati. 

‘Ulami.’ 

While  this  plot  was  carrying  on  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Queen,  no  sooner  was  it  made| 
known  to  her  than  she  addressed  a  short  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  disavowing  all  knowledge  of 
such  a  document.  Pomare  thus  writes  to  the 
King  of  the  French  : — 

‘  Peace  be  to  you.  I  make  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  you,  and  this  is  its  nature — 


‘  During  my  absence  from  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  a  few  of  my  people,  entirely  without  my 
knowledge  or  authority,  wrote  a  letter  to  you 
soliciting  your  assistance.  I  disavow  any 
knowledge  of  that  document. 

‘  Health  to  you. 

(Signed)  ‘  Pomare.’ 

This  letter,  we  believe,  was  brought  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
France  by  Sir  George  Simpson.  Whether 
any  or  what  orders  have  been  sent  from 
France,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  the  F rench 
Consul  proceeded  to  form  a  provisional  gov- 
vernment  of  three  persons,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  it  as  ‘  Consul  Cumniissaire-du- 
Roi/  assisted  by  a  military  governor  and  a 
captain  of  the  port.  If  he  has  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  or  assistance  of  Admiral  DupetitThouars, 
that  officer’s  name  at  least  has  been  suppress¬ 
ed,  while  he  has  kept  himself  aloof  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  ashamed  probably  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  but  we  fear  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  person  who,  by  his  conduct  on  a  former 
occasion,  has  given  countenance  to  th,it  of 
the  Consul.  When  that  intelligent  mission¬ 
ary,  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  called  at  Tahiti  in 
March  1839,  being  then  on  his  last  and  fatal 
voyage  to  the  New  Hebrides,  he  thus  writes 
to  his  friend  : — ‘  You  will,  doubtless,  see  by 
the  papers  the  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  French.  A  sixty-gun  frigate  has  been 
sent  here,  to  chastise  the  Queen  and  people 
of  Tahiti  for  not  receiving  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priests  ;  and  the  captain  demanded  2000 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
threatened  to  carry  devastation  and  death  to 
every  island  in  the  Queen’s  dominion ;  and 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  some  merchants  here, 
paid  the  money,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  French  would  only  hear  one 
side  of  the  question,  but  demanded  four  things 
within  the  twenty-four  hours — 2000  dollars, 
a  letter  of  apology  to  the  French  King, 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  hoisting’ 
of  the  French  flag.’ 

The  Queen,  however,  is  not  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  self-constituted  triumvirate 
exhibited  their  insolence.  They  sent  a  letter 
to  Captain  Sir  T.  Thompson  of  the  Talbot, 
demanding  to  know  for  what  purpose  he  had 
come  to  Tahiti.  Of  course  be  took  no  notice 
of  so  insolent  a  demand.  The  Queen  had 
just  arrived,  and  hoisted  the  ci%TnarT>liitian 
flag,  which  the  Talbot  saluted.  On  this,  s- 
second  letter  came  from  these  individuals, 
protesting  ag.ainst  the  captain’s  right  to  salute 
such  a  flag, — ‘  holding  him  responsible  to 
the  King  of  the  French,  his  government,  and 
nation,  and  for  the  consequences  of  such  dis¬ 
respect,  and  for  a  measure  so  hostile  towards 
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France.*  Sir  Thomas  only  laughed  at  it, 
and  considered  it  unworthy  of  notice.  lias 
this  Consul  and  his  confederates  dared  to 
make  use  of  his  King’s  name  without  his  au¬ 
thority  ? 

The  Queen  had  also  an  insolent  letter 
from  this  man  :  he  even  forced  himself  into 
her  presence,  and  behaved  himself  in  a  rude 
and  disrespectful  manner,  as  stated  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  her  to  the  captain  of  the  Talbot. 

‘  lie  said  to  me,’  she  says — ‘  shaking  his  head 
at  me,  throwing  about  his  arms,  and  staring 
fiercely  at  me — “  order  your  men  to  hoist  the 
new  flag,  and  that  the  new  government  be 
respected  ”  I  protested  against  this  conduct, 
and  told  him  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  to 
him.’  This  poor,  persecuted  young  Queen, 
wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  a  second  most  pa¬ 
thetic  appeal,  which  has  been  published  in 
all  our  Newspapers ; — ‘  Have  compassion  on 
me  in  my  present  trouble,  in  my  affliction 
and  great  helplessness.  Do  not  cast  me 
away ;  assist  me  quickly,  my  friend ;  I  run 
to  you  for  refuge — to  be  covered  under  your 
great  shadow — the  same  as  afforded  to  my 
fathers  by  your  fathers,  who  are  now  dead, 
and  whose  kingdoms  have  descended  to  us.’ 

In  this  letter  she  explains,  as  we  think, 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  mentioned  in  his  reply 
about  the  100,000  dollars.  ‘  Taraipa  (gov- 
vernor  of  Tahiti). said  to  me,  Pomare,  write 
your  name  under  this  thocument,  (the  French 
protection  ;)  if  you  don't  sign  your  name,  you 
must  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  dollars,  5000  to¬ 
morrow,  and  5000  the  following  day  ;  and, 
should  the  first  payment  be  delayed  beyond 
two  o’clock  the  first  day,  hostilities  will  be 
commenced,  and  your  country  taken  from 
you.’  ‘  On  account  of  this  threat,’  says  the 
Queen,  ‘  against  my  will  I  signed  my  name 
— I  was  compelled  to  sign  it — and  because  I 
was  afraid ;  for  the  British  and  American 
subjects  residing  in  my  country  (in  case  of 
hostilities)  would  have  been  indiscriminately 
massacred — no  regard  would  have  been  paid 
to  parties.’ 

W  e  are  fiir  from  objecting  to  that  confi¬ 
dence  which  Lord  Aberdeen  declares  his 
willingness  to  place  in  Louis  Philippe  and 
Ins  Minister,  and  we  only  hope  that  they  will 
do  that  justice  and  exercise  that  mercy,  which 
have  been  so  grossly  outraged,  towards  the 
person  of  this  heljiless  female  sovereign  by 
their  unfeeling  and  assuming  functionaries, 
who,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  both  ;  and  we  trust  that  Louis 
Philippe  will  not  hesitate,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  Society  and 


the  Sandwich  Islands.  Let  the  French  keep, 
and  be  satisfied  with,  the  ^Marquesas  and 
tlieir  less  civilized  inhabitants,  though  appa¬ 
rently  obtained  by  extortion.  The  result  of 
the  late  proceedings  at  Tahiti,  supposing 
them,  what  we  are  most  unwilling  to  do,  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  must  have  the  obvious  tendency  of 
interrupting  that  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  which  of  late  years  has  been  free 
and  open  to  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  create  mutual 
distrust,  jealousies,  and  disturbances ;  for 
France  must  not  persuade  herself  that  her 
rule  over,  or  possession  of  islands  hitherto 
free,  and  frequented  by  ships  of  every  nation, 
will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  or  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  confidence,  as  is 
usually  given  to  legitimate  authority.  To 
such  an  e.xtent,  indeed,  has  the  presence  of 
foreign  ships  increased,  that  two  years  ago 
twenty  arrived  at  Iluahine,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  at  Tahiti  in  the  year.  Nor  can 
France  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  ships 
of  war  of  Great  Britain  and  America — which 
for  years  have  maintained  a  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  mutu- 
ally  giving  and  receiving  benefits — will  be 
disposed  to  recognize  the  usurped  dominion 
of  the  French,  and  forego  their  wonted 
friendly  communications  with  the  native  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  islands,  freely  and  without  a 
foreign  interference — to  say  nothing  of  the 
evils  that  must  result  from  throwing  whole 
communities  into  a  state  of  confusion,  un¬ 
settling  their  minds,  and  disturbing  that  re¬ 
pose  which  they  have  acquired  of  late  years, 
by  the  almo.st  miraculous  progress  made  in 
the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  decencies  of 
morality. 

But,  taking  the  result  to  issue  in  a  lower, 
but  not  less  important  point  of  view — the  ex¬ 
pected  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  even  politi¬ 
cal  power — neither  of  these,  we  conceive, 
can  rationally  be  entertained.  Commercially 
speaking,  these  ishuds  can  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  the  vvealth  of  their  new  pos¬ 
sessors.  The  poor  islanders  have  nothing  to 
give  in  e.xchange  for  what  France  might  sup¬ 
ply  them,  except  such  articles  as  pigs  and 
fowls,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit, 
which  nobody  will  eat  if  any  other  kind  of 
bread  can  be  had.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  these  acquisitions  cannot  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
strength  or  honor.  Perhaps  the  mere  vanity 
of  having  the  tri-colored  flag  flying  in  the  op¬ 
posite  hemisphere,  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles  distant  from  home,  may  be  considered 
,  as  ample  compensation  for  loss  of  character 
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and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  and 
perhaps  of  life. 

That  a  strong  feelincj  of  indignation  should 
have  been  created  by  such  conduct,  in  the 
numerous  and  influential  societies  for  the 
encouragement  of  Missionaries  into  foreign 
parts,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
Leeds  branch  of  the  London  Missionary  So 
ciety  has  warmly  taken  it  up,  and  passed  the 
following  resolution  :  ‘  That  this  meeting  re- 
gards  the  recent  aggression  of  the  French 
navy,  which  has  been  subsequently  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  French  Government,  upon  the 
small  and  defenceless  community  of  Tahiti, 
as  a  gross  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  which 
is  to  the  last  degree  disgraceful  to  the  name 
of  a  people,  boasting  to  be  free  and  gallant 
themselves,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the 
human  race ;  and  a  deed  of  unprovoked  and 
pitiful  outrage,  which  ought  to  awaken  the 
warmest  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  ;  and  that  this  meeting  thus  publicly 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  induce 
our  Government  to  exert  its  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Government  of  BTance,  to 
restore  to  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  her  just  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  all  classes  of  her  subjects 
their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom.’ 

Some  of  the  French  Deputies  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  were  opposed  to  these  new  acquisitions, 
not  on  account  of  the  injustice  committed, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  estimate  proposed 
for  their  maintenance.  They  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  passing  Cape 
Horn  ;  but  M.  Guizot  observed  that  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  would,  ere  long,  open  a  pass¬ 
age  for  the  mercantile  shipping  of  France, 
and  afford  a  line  of  communication  for  the 
produce  of  the  new  colonies,  and  the  des¬ 
patches  for  the  governor  and  forces :  he 
talked  of  the  English  establishment  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  this  passage  between 
the  two  oceans  !  We  should  have  given  M. ' 
Guizot  the  credit  of  being  a  better  geogra¬ 
pher,  and  that  he  knew  very  well  the  cutters 
of  logwood  could  derive  no  benefit  from  a 
cut  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Lit¬ 
tle  more  at  the  time  was  said  on  this  head ; 
but  that  little,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
some  circumstances  that  have  since  occur¬ 
red,  induce  us  to  think,  that  the  possession 
of  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  is  only  aux¬ 
iliary  to  a  pre-existing  intention  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  China  through  the  Pacific  ;  cand  that  the 
measure  of  sending  a  squadron  of  ships  of 
war,  and  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  that 
great  nation,  is  connected  with  what  has 
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taken  place,  and  apparently  is  about  to  take 
place,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  a  com¬ 
munication,  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Arago,  stating 
that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into,  by 
Messrs.  Baring  and  Company,  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Granada,  but  in  whose  behalf  is  not 
stated,  in  virtue  of  which,  however,  the  said 
Republic  is  to  cede  to  the  contr.actors  the 
line  required  for  the  construction  of  a  canal, 
with  811,000  acres  of  land  on  the  two  banks, 
and  400,000  acres  more  in  the  interior.  It 
is  added,  that  the  work,  upon  which  from 
4000  to  5000  men  are  to  be  engaged,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  take  five  years  for  its  completion. 
To  whom  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  may  belong, 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  contending 
parties  on  the  western  side  of  America,  we 
pretend  not  to  say.  Does  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent,  or  the  southern  part,  or 
both,  lay  claim  to  it?  Has  the  Mosquito 
shore,  on  which  our  logwood  cutters  are,  and 
which  extends  down  to  it,  and  the  district  of 
Columbia,  which  springs  out  of  it — have  they 
any  thing  to  say  to  it?  As  to  the  contract 
with  Messrs.  Baring,  we  are  rather  scepti¬ 
cal  ;  they  are  too  cautious  to  engage  in  so 
doubtful  an  undertaking. 

The  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  making  a  railroad 
across  it,  has  frequently  been  mooted  ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  intelligible  plan 
for  either  has  been  brought  forward,  or  any 
actual  survey  made.  Mr.  Lloyd,  when  act¬ 
ing  as  secretary  to  General  Bolivar,  gives  a 
line  for  a  canal,  and  two  lines  for  railroads. 
According  to  his  map,  the  length  of  the 
canal,  by  the  line  of  the  Chagres  to  Cruces, 
and  thence  to  Panama,  winds  through  the 
valley,  extending  about  sixty  miles — that  of 
the  railroad,  from  the  same  to  the  same, 
about  forty  miles  ;  but  nothing  definite  is 
oriven  as  to  the  heifflit  of  the  intervening  land. 
The  direct  distance  from  Porto  Bello,  or 
Chagres,  to  Panama,  is  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-eight  or  thirty  miles ;  but  by  the  road 
through  Gongora  and  Cruces,  the  distance  is 
not  less  than  fifty  miles.  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
though  a  professed  surveyor,  is  still  more 
indefinite  than  Mr.  Lloyd :  he  talks  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  meridian  distance  between  Cha- 
gres  and  Panama  by  means  of  rockets,  ex¬ 
plosion-bags,  and  chronometers;  but  the 
rockets  burst,  and  nothing  is  concluded  by 
the  bags  and  the  chronometers — no  result 
whatever,  not  even  the  highest  point  of  the 
intermediate  land  is  noticed.  We  have 
heard  that  a  Frenchman  had  discovered  a 
line,  in  which  the  highest  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  would  not  exceed  twelve 
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feet,  the  report  of  which  may  have  led  to  that 
supposition  of  a  contract  for  the  project  spok¬ 
en  of  by  M.  Arago. 

The  practicability  of  carrying  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  need  not  be  questioned ; 
the  rivers,  and  the  numerous  streams  by 
which  they  are  fed,  will  at  .all  times  afford 
plenty  of  water  to  supply  the  waste  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  locks — for  locks  there  must  be, 
and  not  a  few.  The  supposed  different  levels 
of  the  two  seas,  which  have  been  very  much 
misrepresented,  will  not  cre<ate  an  obstacle  : 
a  difference — and  a  very  considerable  one — 
there  must  be,  occasioned  by  various  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  tides,  chiefly  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind  in  the 
Caribbean  gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  open 
bay  of  Panama  on  the  other,  by  which  the 
full  tide  is  occasionally  accelerated  or  re¬ 
tarded.  In  ordinary  cases,  according  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  Pacific,  at  high  water,  is  about 
thirteen  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic  ;  .and, 
at  low  water,  the  Atlantic  is  highest  by  about 
six  feet.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  period, 
gener.ally  once  in  twelve  hours,  when  these 
levels  are  equal.  Baron  Humboldt,  forty 
years  ago,  said — ‘  The  difference  of  level  be¬ 
tween  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  does  not  probably  exceed  nine  feet ; 
and  th<at  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  some¬ 
times  one  sea,  sometimes  the  other,  is  the 
more  elevated;’  but,  as  we  have  said,  this 
difference  cannot  much  interfere  with  the 
construction  of  a  c.anal. 

That  such  a  communication  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  of  infinite  use 
for  all  commercial  purposes  connected  with 
the  P.acific  islands,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
the  two  Americas,  from  Behring’s  Strait  to 
Cape  Horn,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  east 
coast  of  North  America,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt.  But  with  regard  to  time  being  gained 
by  this  route  from  Europe  to  China,  over 
that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  ad¬ 
vantage  for  commercial  intercourse,  which 
the  French  seem  to  contempl.ate,  we  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  there  will  be  none  ;  and 
that  the  old  route  w'ill  continue  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  prefer.able,  to  us  in  England,  at  least,  as 
it  will  also  be  foinid  to  the  French.  We  ar¬ 
rive  at  this  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of 
the  distances  of  the  two  routes,  and  of  the 
probable  times  required  to  make  the  voy¬ 
ages  by  sailing  vessels,  and  by  steamers. 

Kfom  Sen  Mi'e*.  Rtenmini^. 

Portsmouth  toCfiagrcB,  .  4836  43  days  27  days. 
Chagrrs  to  Sandwich  Isis.  4540  40  “  25  “ 
gandwichl8l8.toHong-Kong,5160  46  “  20  “ 


Nautical  miles,  .  .  14,526  120  days.  81  days. 


Now’,  the  measured  distance  by  the  usual 
route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  he  estimated,  the  same,  or 
at  most,  ‘200  miles  less;  and  this,  at  the 
average  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  will  be 
performed  in  121  days,  and  has  frequently 
been  done  in  less  time. 

Captain  Belcher,  having  visited  the  lake 
Managua,  has  revived  the  obsolete  notion  of 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  P.acific  by  ‘  a 
line  for  a  c.anal,  which,  by  entire  lake  navi¬ 
gation,  might  be  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  states  of  S.an  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  extended  to  the  Atlantic.’ 
He  sailed  up  the  river  Estero  Real  in  his 
assistant’s  cutter  Starling,  and  bo,ats,  thirty 
miles,  which  he  understood  w.as  still  naviga¬ 
ble  thirty  miles  higher  up ;  and  if  so,  he 
considers  it  must  nearly  communicate  with 
the  lake  of  Managua,  and  that  at  least  it  is 
fed,  or  has  its  origin,  near  it.  That  the 
Estero  is  fed  by  the  lake  cannot  be  the  case, 
as  two  rivers  flowing  out  of  the  same  lake  in 
contrary  directions  is  physically  impossible, 
which  would  be  the  c.ase  here :  there  is  no 
instance  that  w'e  know  of,  where  two  great 
rivers  flow  out  of  a  lake  at  opposite  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  in  contrary  directions ;  for  if  ori¬ 
ginally  the  levels  were  precisely  the  same, 
(which  is  not  likely,)  the  attrition  of  the 
one  w’ould  get  the  better  of  the  other,  and 
one  stream  would  carry  off*  the  water.  But 
in  the  present  instance^  the  western  shore  of 
the  Managua  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Estero, 
therefore,  even  if  connected  w'ith  the  lake, 
could  not  be  navigable  sixty  miles.  Then 
the  river  San  Juan,  w’ith  its  rapids  and  cata¬ 
racts,  falls  into  the  Atl.antic  out  of  the  lake 
Nicaragua,  whose  level  is  very  little  lower 
than  that  of  M.anagua,  and  thus  cutting  off* 
every  hope  of  a  river  and  lake  navigation; 
the  distance,  besides,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Estero  to  the  mouth  of  the  S.an  Ju.an  in  a 
line,  through  the  lakes,  is  more  than  BOO 
miles.  The  subject  has  often  been  discussed, 
.and,  we  had  thought,  altogether  exploded. 

As  we  were  writing  this  article,  an  anony¬ 
mous  p.amphlet — marked  in  print  Private 
and  Confidential — w’as  sent  to  us,  but  from 
what  quarter  w’e  know’  not,  nor  for  w  hat  pur¬ 
pose.  It  states  that — ‘  By  a  decree,  promul¬ 
gated  at  Bogota  the  BOth  May  IKIH,  a  privi¬ 
lege  W’as  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
republic  of  New  Granada,  for  opening  a 
communic.ation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Oceans,  across  the  Isthmus  of  P.anama. 
That  the  rights  under  this  decree  belong 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  house  of  Augus¬ 
tin  Salomon  Co.,  of  Panama,  and  to  the 
Granadian  Company  ;  and  they  have  the 
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right  over  all  such  lands  as  shall  he  found  Zealand,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  the 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  canal.  That  great  number  of  her  ships  engaged  in  the 
it  is  to  be  completed  in  eight  years,  but  may  whale  fishery  in  the  South  Seas,  are  suffi- 
be  extended,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  work  ciently  strong  motives  to  call  her  attention  to 
has  already  commenced,  which  is  actually  it,  and  to  insure  her  leading  men,  both  in  the 
the  case ;  Messrs.  Salomon  &o  Co.  having  political  and  commercial  world,  to  give  all 
already  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  the  weight  of  their  infiuence  and  credit  to  a 
whole  line  from  Chagres  to  Panama.’  Of  scheme,  which,  if  once  carried  into  execu- 
the  advantages  to  be  gained,  they  say, —  tion,  would  procure  to  Great  Britain,  and  her 
‘  Every  vessel  bound  for  China,  Australia,  numerous  colonies  and  possessions,  incalcu- 
New  Zealand,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  lable  benefits.’ 

the  west  coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  But  the  French,  it  would  seem,  from  a  para- 
would  shorten  the  passage  by  nearly  two  graph  in  the  Debats,  are  not  satisfied  with 
months,  saving  a  distance  of  several  thou-  either  Lloyd’s  Report  or  that  of  Morel ;  and 
sand  miles,  besides  avoiding  the  dangers  of  have  actually,  at  this  time,  a  surveyor  of  their 
the  voyage  round  both  the  southern  conti-  own  on  the  ground.  Among  the  projectors 
nents.’  \Ve  must  exclude  China,  to  which,  something  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  all  of 
as  w'e  have  shown,  neither  time  nor  distance  them,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  will  be 
will  be  saved.  disappointed. 

A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Morel,  said  We  are  very  far  from  blaming  the  French 
to  be  an  able  practical  engineer,  has  survey-  in  making  every  exertion,  with  the  view'  of 
ed  the  line,  the  result  of  which  is, — 1.  That  extending  their  influence  and  commerce,  over 
the  width  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  a  di-  every  portion  of  the  globe,  where  a  fair  and 
rect  line,  does  not  exceed  thirty-three  miles,  legitimate  opening  presents  itself ;  but  we 
2.  That  the  chain  of  mountains  terminates  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  proceed- 
at  this  point,  and  forms  a  valley  crossed  by  ings  of  their  agents  at  Tahiti  have  been  con- 
numerous  streams.  3.  That  besides  these,  ducted  with  dignity,  humanity,  or  even  with 
three  livers  can  be  made  available,  the  Cha-  justice.  Nay,  France  is  a  great  nation,  and 
gres  and  Trinidad,  which  flow  into  the  At-  all  wdio  wish  well  to  her  sovereignty,  must  be 
lantic,  and  the  Farfan,  in  the  immediate  desirous  it  should  not  descend  below’ the  level 
vicinity  of  Panama.  4.  That  the  Chagres  of  a  great  people.  They  have  a  right  to 
has  deep  water  at  its  junction  with  the  Tri-  make  themselves  known  in  all  the  accessible 
nidad.  5  and  G.  That  the  highest  point  in  parts  of  the  w’orld ;  and  with  this  feeling  we 
the  line  of  the  canal  is  thirty-three  feet,  and  were  glad  to  find  they  were  about  to  accom- 
the  length  of  the  line  not  more  than  twenty-  plish  this  object  in  China,  by  the  proper  and 
five  miles.*  And  it  is  added,  that  four  thou-  dignified  mode  of  sending  an  authorized  re¬ 
sand  workmen  and  laborers,  and  upwards,  presentative  of  their  sovereign  to  the  ruler  of 
have  already  been  enrolled.  that  vast  Empire.  We  cordially  wish  to  the 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  scheme  that  M.  individual  charged  with  that  important  oflice 
Arago  announced  in  the  French  Chambers,  every  success  ;  he  will  find  it,  however,  beset 
and  for  which  he  said  Messrs.  Baring  were  with  difficulty,  which  w’ill  require  great  dis- 
the  contractors,  jointly  perhaps  with  Alessrs.  cretion,  as  well  as  firmness  of  purpose,  to 
Salomon  &/  Co.,  w’ho  estimate  the  cost  at  overcome.  lie  will,  no  doubt,  have  called 
3,475,000  dollars,  and  the  profit  at  7G4,G18  to  his  recollection  what  occurred  in  the 
dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-tw’o  three  several  embassies  sent  to  the  Court  of 
per  cent.  This  return,  however,  is  admitted  Pekin  in  our  own  time,  and  be  prepared  ac- 
to  be  conjectural — the  cost  certain.  The  cordiugly  for  what  may  happen  to  him. 
concluding  paragraph  looks  like  a  decoy  for  The  first  was  that  of  Lord  Macartney,  who 
the  English.  ‘There  is  no  country  which  is  succeeded  in  supporting  the  honor  and  char- 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  acter  of  the  nation,  by  his  dignified  conduct, 
in  this  enterprise.  But  it  is  in  England  skill,  and  management — “  Don’t,”  he  said, 
chiefly  where  all  the  advantages  its  execu-  “  propose  to  me  your  ;  I  w  ill  pay  to 

tion  w  ill  create  can  be  more  generally  appre-  your  Emperor  the  same  obeisance  as  to  my 
ciated,  to  say  nothing  of  connecting  the  own  sovereign,  but  nothing  more ;  but  if  that 
English  name  with  so  noble  an  undertaking,  will  not  suit  you,  let  your  Ta-whanf(-tec  set 
Her  immense  interests  in  India,  her  relations  me  the  example,  and  whatever  ceremony  he 
with  China,  the  Australian  colonies.  New  may  choose  to  perform  before  the  portrait  of 

my  sovereign,  I  will  follow’  it  on  niy  presen- 
•  Rivors  Clmgre,  and  Trinidad  navigab  e  eigli-  nresen- 

teen  miles;  rarfan,  seven  miles,  makin<;  twenty-  .  i  ir*  i  ® 

five  miles ;  artificial  canal,  twenty-five  miles.  To-  to  Old  Kien-loilg  was  jtist  the  same  as 

tai  length,  fifty  miles.  that  to  George  III.  Lord  Amherst,  on  land- 
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ing,  was  met  by  a  court  mandarin,  on  whom  brought  up,  as  he  frequently  is,  before  the 
he  was  pleased  to  confer  the  title  of  Duke  Jlo,  Chiefs  of  the  island  acting  in  their  capacity 
who  presented  to  his  lordship  a  screen  of yel-  of  judges,  and  reprimanded  by  them,  he 
low  silk,  before  which  he  was  required  to  avenges  himself  by  abusing  and  ill-treating 
practise  the  koo-too,  which  of  course  his  lord-  the  Queen.  On  some  occasion,  the  British 
ship  declined  ;  hut  Duke  Ho  had  his  revenge.  Consul  requested  Sir  E.  Belcher  to  go  with 
by  giving  him  and  his  suit  a  night’s  drive,  in  him  to  the  Queen,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on 
their  little  sprin^less  carts,  over  a  twelve-  her  to  allow  that  this  man  should  he  summon- 
mile  granite  road  of  disjoined  slabs,  to  the  ed  before  the  judges.  He  was  so,  and  ap- 
gate  of  Pekin;  which  being  shut,  the  drive  peared ;  and,  proliably  out  of  regard  for  Po- 
was  continued  round  the  outside  of  the  \valls  mare,  was  only  admonished.  A  few  days  af- 
throughout  the  night,  and  beyond  them  some  terw  ards  the  brute  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
seven  or  eight  miles,  to  a  palace  of  the  em-  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  the  Queen  fled 
peror  ;  where  at  daylight,  the  ambassador  was  to  his  assistance  with  all  the  warmth  of  affec- 
summoned  to  make  his  immediate  appearance  tioii,  w’hich  he  repaid  by  treating  her  in  a 
before  the  Emperor,  harassed  as  he  was,  sick,  most  brutal  manner  on  the  high-road,  seizing 
and  in  his  travelling  dress.  This  he  very  her  by  the  hair,  and  but  for  her  attendants 
properly  resented,  and  the  same  day  made  would  probably  have  murdered  her.  On  his 
preparations  to  set  off  homewards,  without  return  home,  he  destroyed  all  her  dresses, 
bidding  adieu  to  the  great  Whang-tee.  The  ornaments,  furniture,  &.C.,  and  attempted  to 
Dutch  mission,  previous  to  this,  thinking  to  set  fire  to  the  house. 

profit  by  compliance,  refused  nothing,  and  ob-  The  Queen,  after  this,  made  up  her  mind 
tained  nothing  in  return  but  a  lodging,  as  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  his  removal  to  Hua- 
they  state,  among  horses  in  a  stable.  hine,  his  native  island,  to  which  place  Cap- 

But  now  that  China  has  been  opened  to  us,  tain  Belcher  offered  to  convey  him.  “To 
we  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  my  utter  astonishment,’’  says  the  captain, 
States  has  also  determined  on  a  mission  to  “the  Consul  informed  me  the  day  following, 
China.  'Phe  appearance  of  the  tw'o  Ambas-  that  she  had  forgiven  him.  Poor  woman,” 
sadors  at  Pekin,  is  an  occurrence  likely  some-  he  adds,  “  I  am  afraid  this  is  but  a  beginning 
what  to  puzzle  the  Chinese.  M.  Lagrinee  of  such  scenes !  She  appears  to  be  very  fond 
representing  a  King,  will  probably  be  the  fa-  of  her  children,  and  to  feel  much  for  her  un- 
vorite ;  the  free  and  independent  citizen  of  principled  husband ;  her  forgiveness  on  this 
the  United  States,  representing  the  President  late  occasion  speaks  volumes  for  her  kindness 
and  Congress,  will  be  apt  to  put  the  Chinese  of  heart. 

in  mind  of  the  Stadtholder  and  States-gener-  Pomare,  in  this  respect,  is  but  a  type  of 
al,  which  they  did  not,  or  would  not,  compre-  the  upper  class  of  females  in  Tahiti — a  more 
hend.  The  misfortune  of  Mr.  Cushing  hav-  kind-hearted,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  race 
ing  lost  his  ship  by  fire  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  of  beings,  are  not  anywhere  to  be  found.  On 
whole  of  his  equipment,  has  not  prevented  turning  to  Captain  Cook  for  his  opinion  of 
him  from  proceeding  in  the  packet  to  China  the  Tahitian  females,  so  far  back  as  1773,  we 
— a  sacrifice  which  is  highly  creditable  to  his  read  as  follows  : — “Great  injustice  has  been 
energy  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  duty.  done  to  the  women  of  Otaheite  and  the  Socie- 
Leaving  the  French  and  the  Americans  to  ty  Islands;  the  favors,”  he  says,  “of  married 
their  respective  pursuits  with  regard  to  China,  women,  and  also  of  the  unmarried  of  the  bet- 
pass  we  on  to  our  author,  of  whose  proceed-  ter  sort,  are  as  difficult  to  be  obtained  here 
ins,  however,  we  have  but  little  more  to  no-  as  in  any  other  country  whatever.  On  the 
tice.  Of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  at  Ta-  whole,”  he  adds,  “  a  stranger  who  visits  Eng- 
hiti,  and  their  forcible  possession  of  the  Mar-  land  might,  with  equal  justice,  draw  the  char- 
quesas.  Captain  Belcher  appears  to  know  no-  acters  of  the  woman  there  from  those  which 
thing,  or  he  at  least  says  nothing.  His  visit  he  might  meet  with  on  board  the  ships  in  one 
to  Tahiti,  how’ever,  has  enabled  him  to  record  of  the  naval  ports,  or  in  the  purlieus  of 
an  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  unfor-  Covent-Garden  or  Drury-Lane.”  He  admits 
tunate  Queen  Pomare,  which  we  are  unwil-  they  are  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  coquetry, 
ling  to  pass  over  without  notice — more  unfor-  and  unreserved  in  conversation;  and  thinks 
tunate  perhaps  in  her  domestic  distress,  than  these  may  have  given  them,  more  than  any 
even  in  the  injustice  and  oppression  suffered  thing  else,  the  character  of  libertines, 
from  a  foreign  pow'er.  She  is  married  to  a  We  can  state,  on  unquestionable  authority, 
certain  Chief  of  another  island,  by  whom  she  that  of  the  several  Tahitian  females,  the 
has  two  children  ;  a  man  of  a  most  bru-  daughters  of  Chiefs  who  are  married  to  Eurc- 
tal  character,  w  ho,  by  intermeddling  in  the  pean  residents,  there  is  no  instance,  for  many 
affairs  of  her  government,  and  thereby  being  [  years  past,  of  a  separation  having  taken  place 
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on  account  of  infidelity  or  levity  of  conduct. 
The  affecting  story  of  poor  Peggy  Stewart, 
(as  she  was  generally  called,)  affords  a  strong 
instance  of  the  fidelity  and  attachinent  of  these 
simple-minded  and  affectionate  creatures. 
When  that  ill-omened,  but  well-named  ship, 
the  Pandora,  was  sent  in  search  of  the  muti¬ 
neers  of  the  Bounty,  her  unfortunate  husband, 
Mr.  Stew  art,  (mate  or  midshipman,)  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  himself  up,  and  was  sent  on  board 
and  placed  in  irons.  Ilis  wife  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  Chiefs.  “  They  had  lived 
with  her  old  father  in  the  most  tender  state  of 
endearment ;  a  beautiful  little  girl  had  been 
the  fruit  of  their  union,  and  was  at  the  breast 
when  the  Pandora  arrived.  F rantic  with  grief, 
the  unhappy  Peggy  flew'  with  her  infant  in  a 
canoe  to  tlie  arms  of  her  husband.  The  in¬ 
terview  was  so  affecting,  that  the  officers  on 
board  were  overwhelmed  with  anguish ;  and 
Stewart  himself,  unable  to  bear  the  heart¬ 
rending  scene,  begged  she  might  not  again  be 
admitted  on  board.  She  was  separated  from 
him  by  violence,  and  conveyed  on  shore  in  a 
state  of  despair  and  grief  too  overwhelming 
for  utterance ;  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  lost  all  relish  for  food  and  life ;  pined 
under  a  rapid  decay  of  two  months  ;  and  fell 
a  victim  to  her  feelings,  dying  literally  of  a 
broken  heart.*  On  the  loss,  by  shipw  reck, 
of  the  Pandora,  poor  Stewart,  being  still  in  j 
irons,  and  all  too  busy  in  saving  themselves 
to  think  of  releasing  him,  perished  by  drown- 
ing. 

Since  this  peruxl,  the  pirogress  that  has 
been  made  in  civilization  by  the  natives  of 
both  sexes  at  the  Society  Islands,  and  many 
of  the  several  groups  to  the  westward  of  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  the  Missiona¬ 
ries,  and  the  numerous  native  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  teachers,  is  quite  extraordinary.  All  the 
Captains  of  the  navy  who  have  visited  these 
islands — and  several  of  whom  have  strictly 
examined  these  native  teachers — bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
New  Testament  particularly.  Sir.  E.  Bel¬ 
cher,  on  his  way  to  the  westward,  called  at 
the  beautiful  island  of  Raratonga,  where  he 
found  the  roads,  enclosures,  church,  school, 
and  private  residences,  an  age,  he  says,  in 
advance  of  Tahiti.  lie  tells  us  that  on  this 
island  neatness  and  regularity  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  features ;  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  native  chief,  as  well  as  of  those  about  him, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  present  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Buzacott,  as  well  as  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  originator  of  the  present  system — the 

*  “  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. — Eventful 
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CAPTAIN  belcher's  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  [FeB. 

I  late  most  excellent  and  exemplary  pastor,  Mr. 

I  Williams,  who  was  savagely  murdered  at  the 
island  of  Errimango,  (not  Alallicolo,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Belcher  says,)  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  ; 
whose  inhabitants  have  been  described  by 
Cook  and  others,  both  men  and  women,  as 
the  most  disgusting  and  ferocious  brutes,  and 
unlike  to  any  of  those  on  the  eastern  groups 
—  so  savage,  that  no  missionary,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Williams,  has,  either  before 
or  since,  ventured  to  visit  them. 

How  different  w'as  the  state  of  society  at 
Raratonga,  where  civilization  has  made  most 
rapid  strides !  Here,  owing  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  first  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  his 
plan  followed  up  by  Mr.  Buzacott,  the  natives 
have  not  only  been  instructed  in  the  du¬ 
ties  of  religion,  but  also  in  useful  arts; 
they  now  manufacture  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  and  sofas  with  cane  bottoms,  so  that 
the  visitor  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  the  comforts 
of  a  well-furnished  house.  They  have  a 
church,  capable  of  accommodating  about  one 
thousand  persons,  a  school  opposite  to  it, 
with  a  printing-press,  and  a  public  market¬ 
place  covered  over.  ‘  It  was  pleasing,’  says 
Captain  Belcher,  ‘  to  witness  the  influence 
Mr.  Buzacott  has  acquired  ;  not  the  servile 
fear  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  an  hon¬ 
est,  warm-hearted  attachment.  He  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  missionaries.  Such  men,  by 
their  conduct  and  labors,  improve  all  iiround 
them.  They  prove  their  superiority  by  their 
ability  to  instruct  others,  and  they  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  historical  monuments  of  their  util¬ 
ity,  in  the  increased  civilization  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people. 

In  his  progress  to  the  westw’ard,  and  call¬ 
ing  at  one  of  the  Fijec  Islands,  he  there 
found,  or  rather  roundly  asserts  that  ‘  canni¬ 
balism  prevails.’  A  gigantic  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Garingaria,  and  his  brother  Thoka- 
nautu,  brothers  of  the  King,  had  been  on  an 
expedition,  in  which  they  killed  the  chief, 
and  many  hundreds  of  the  population.  ‘  The 
sequel,’  he  says,  ‘  wdll  hardly  be  credited ; 
yet  it  is  beyond  doubt.  Cannibalism  to  a 
frightful  degree  prevails  among  this  people, 
and  is,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  one  of  their 
Highest  enjoyments.  The  victims  of  this  fe¬ 
rocious  slaughter  were  regularly  prepared, 
being  baked,  packed,  and  distributed  in  por¬ 
tions  to  the  various  towns  which  furnished 
warriors,  according  to  their  exploits ;  and 
they  w'ere  feasted  on  with  a  degree  of  savage 
barbarity  nearly  incredible.’ 

Nearly  incredible  !  Wholly  so,  we  should 
say  ;  and  still  more  so  what  is  told  of  this  gi¬ 
gantic  Garingaria,  ‘  a  noted  cannibal,  who 
killed  one  of  his  wives,  and  ate  her.’  Cer- 
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taiiily  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  and 
we  know  that  the  further  we  advance  in  the 
Polynesian  Islands  westerly,  the  more  savage 
their  inhabitants  are,  till  we  arrive  at  New 
Guinea.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  islands  are  black  as  negroes, 
b«it  with  long  or  crisped  hair,  and  are  totally 
different  from  the  brown  Polynesians  in  man¬ 
ners  and  language.  Captain  Belcher  passed  all 
these,  and  through  the  Dutch  settlements,  to 
Singapore,  where  he  found  orders  to  proceed 
to  China,  where  the  assistance  of  surveyors 
was  deemed  necessary.  Here,  he  and  his 
assistant  Kellet  were  of  great  use  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  the  Canton  estuary  and  river ;  but, 
as  we  have  other  sources  of  information  res¬ 
pecting  the  occurrences  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  China,  we  may  here  take  leave 
of  him. 

We  are  rather  surprised,  however,  that  Sir 
E.  Belcher,  when  at  the  Society  Islands,  had 
not  the  curiosity  to  look  in  upon  the  interest¬ 
ing  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn’s  Island — ‘  a  little 
society  which,  under  the  precepts  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  hooky  is  characterized  by  religion,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  innocence.  The  discovery  of 
this  happy  people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
accidental,  and  all  that  regards  their  conduct 
and  history,  partake  so  much  of  the  roman¬ 
tic,  as  to  render  their  story  not  ill  adapted 
for  an  epic  poem.’*  Captain  Jones,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Curacoa,  visited  the  island  two 
years  later  than  Belcher’s  voyage  in  those 
seas.  He  was  delighted,  as  every  visitor 
has  been,  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  the  females.  He  observes,  that  ‘  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  morals  and  unsophisticated  manners 
of  the  natives,  which  so  charmed  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Staines  when  he  was  there  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  have  unavoidably  undergone  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  change,  from  a  new  generation 
having  arisen,  accustomed  to  constant  com¬ 
munication  and  traffic  with  the  crews  of  En¬ 
glish,  French,  and  American  whalers.’  But 
he  adds,  ‘  The  women  and  children,  how¬ 
ever,  still  possess  a  single-mindedness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  innocence,  which  I  never  met 
with  before.’  Such,  indeed,  is  the  inherent 
sense  of  modesty  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
that  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  not  an  in¬ 
stance  of  female  seduction  has  occurred  by 
the  native  men  or  by  foreigners,  though  no 
less  than  twenty-four  mercahnt  ships  have 
called  at  the  island,  within  the  last  two  years ; 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  derived  entirely  from  Tahitian  wo¬ 
men,  and  their  offspring,  by  Englishmen. 
Thus,  in  the  year  18‘J6,  when  both  English¬ 
men  and  Tahitimen  had  been  swept  away  by 
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death,  and  one  man  only  (old  John  Adams) 
remained,  he  was  left  with  five  female  Tahi¬ 
tians,  ten  male  and  ten  female  children,  twen¬ 
ty-two  male  and  fifteen  female  grandchildren, 
making  in  the  whole  sixty-six,  of  which  thir¬ 
ty-six  were  males,  and  thirty  females.  In 
1839,  the  population  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  two,  and  in  1841  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten. 

It  is  impossible  to  sajitoo  much  in  praise 
of  Adams.  With  the  aid  of  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book,  which  he  carefully  kept  by  him, 
and  regarded  with  religious  awe  and  venera¬ 
tion,  he  wisely  commenced  with,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inspiring  into  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  a  conduct  and  feeling  of  morality  and 
religion,  which  have  never  departed  from 
them.  He  made  the  young  children  his  first 
and  anxious  care ;  they  entered  into  all  his 
plans,  obeyed  his  precepts,  and,  as  they  grew 
up,  departed  not  from  them,  but  acquired 
fixed  habits  of  piety  and  morality  ;  and,  on 
his  taking  leave  of  this  world,  he  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  his  lit¬ 
tle  family  formed  into  a  happy  and  well  reg¬ 
ulated  society.  They  have  now  a  Mr.  Nobbs 
as  their  Schoolmaster  and  Minister,  who  has 
attentively,  and  with  success,  followed  up  the 
plan  of  their  deceased  friend  and  pastor.  It 
is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  those  simple- 
minded  people  may  preserve  their  innocence, 
and  those  religious  principles,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  laid  by  the,  patriarchal  care  of 
old  John  Adams. 


A  RAxMBLE  BY  LOCH  LOMOND. 

From  the  World  ofFasliion. 

BY  RHODA  MARIA  WILL  AN. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  we  strolled  out 
by  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  that  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  Scottish  lakes,  to  enjoy  the  cooling  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  air,  and  the  rich  view  of  the  summer 
sunset,  fringing  the  tall  trees  with  amber  light, 
and  now  gradually  fading  into  a  paler  crimson, 
as  one  by  one  the  melodious  voices  of  birds  died 
away,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bee  was  heard 
no  more  in  the  deepening  twalight. 

This  romantic  scene,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  long  ridge  of  dusky  mountains,  amongst  which, 
towering  above  the  rest,  rises  the  far-famed 
splendor  of  Ben  Lomond,  has  still  something 
awful  in  its  imposing  grandeur.  Forming  one 
side  is  a  little  intersected  path,  shadowed  by 
numerous  trees  and  fragments  of'  hanging  rock, 
from  which  at  intervals  is  heard  the  refreshing 
sound  of  a  gushing  spring,  as  it  rolls  with  the 
same  increasing  ripple  down  some  steep  accliv¬ 
ity,  shrouded  in  the  distance  by  feathery  fern- 
leaves,  and  ‘‘shrubs  of  thousemd  dyes.” 

A  few  bright  sunbeams  still  glittered  on  the 
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edge  of  the  water  as  we  gazed  upon  it  seeniing 
there  to  melt  and  mingle  as  if  they  had  mistaken 
it  for  their  own  sky,  while  the  soft  shadow  of  the 
rising  moon,  like  a  speck  of  fleecy  cloud,  shone 
mirrored  on  its  clear  surl’ace,  amongst  the  droj)- 

f)ing  willow-branches  and  “  airy  thistle-down,” 
jeaulifying  the  many  verdurous  islands,  which 
give  so  much  variety  and  interest  to  tliis  enchant¬ 
ing  lake. 

On  its  green  borders  at  the  right,  stand,  far 
apart,  several  Highland  huts,  where  contented 
poverty  dwells  unknown,  and  the  little  bare-fool- 
ed  children,  in  their  soiled  and  tattered  garments, 
have  hearts  light  and  joyous  amongst  the  free 
heathery  hills,  because  they  have  known  no 
other  happiness,  or  dreamt  of  finer  robes.  They 
play  with  the  many-colored  pebbles  which  lie 
like  gems  upon  its  margin,  and  if  an  advancing 
wave  sweeps  away  the  building  they  have  taken 
pains  to  form,  some  new  delight  takes  place  of 
the  old,  for  llie  sunshine  is  that  of  their  own 
spirits,  and  the  fresh  breeze  the  buoyancy  of 
their  own  minds.  Here  all  around  rich  in  na¬ 
ture’s  own  luxuriance,  has  in  it 

“  The  life  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  free  wings.” 

Tlie  cottages,  or  huts,  in  this  part,  are  com¬ 
monly  formed  of  curiously-thatched  straw  and 
rush.  They  consist  of  two  departments,  or  what 
is  termed  in  that  country  a  Butt  and  a  Ihn.  In 
one  of  these,  fitted  up  with  accurate  neatness, 
are  beds  fastened  to  tlie  wall,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  cabins  of  a  vessel,  and 
furnished  with  drapery  carefully  arranged.  A 
head  of  Burns,  around  which  is  sometimes  hung 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  generally  placed  on  a  conspicuous 
shelf,  together  with  a  Bible  and  a  religious  book 
or  two  of  the  Presbyterian  order.  The  chairs 
are  of  the  true  old-fashioned  kind,  stout  oak, 
which  has  grown  black  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  the  wear  of  many  generations.  A  little  pot 
of  fuchia  placed  in  the  window,  which  is  here 
very  common,  usually  completes  the  decorations 
of  the  one  half.  In  the  other  division  there  is 
neither  so  much  attention  or  neatness  observed. 
The  fire-place,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
has  no  chimney,  a  little  hole  in  the  sloping  roof 
serving  for  the  purpose.  At  the  top  of  ihis,  sujj- 
ported  upon  four  pieces  of  wood,  is  a  round  plate 
of  tin,  which,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  a 
foot,  keeps  off  the  rain,  while  it  allows  the  smoke 
to  evaporate,  the  plate  itself  being  steadied  by 
the  weight  of  a  stone  placed  in  its  centre.  This 
kind  of  grate  is  very  popular  amongst  the  old 
Scotch  people,  especially  as  it  never  requires 
sweeping,  and  is  at  all  times  perfectly  safe. 

But  the  outside  of  a  Highland  hut  has  more 
of  beauty.  Fuchias,  or  honeysuckles  wild  and 
sweet,  usually  shadow  the  low  porch,  and  in 
some  instances,  when  the  long  crimson  blossoms 
of  the  fuchia  hang  against  the  plain  white¬ 
washed  walls,  the  variegated  color  and  richness 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  humbleness  of  the 
interior.  Often  on  passing  some  of  these  little 
habitations,  1  have  stopped  to  gaze  with  a  feeling 
of  indescribable  interest,  and  felt  half  inclined  to 
envy  the  solitary  lot  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
lives  pass  away  undisturbed  by  ambition,  and 
untouched  by  care.  Often  have  I  tliought  such 


a  state  far  preferable  to  a  life  passed  amidst  false 
gaiety,  aiul  unmeaning  forms. 

W  hat  a  peaceful  liush  rests  around  us  now  ! 
So  calm  and  still ;  not  a  sound  stirs  in  the  soli¬ 
tude,  oidy  that  distant  bird  sailing  softly,  noise¬ 
lessly  along,  its  white  wings  brushing  every  now 
and  then  the  liquid  silver  of  the  lake ;  and  yon¬ 
der  is  a  sleeping  child,  lying  half  hid  amongst 
the  flowers  :  what  a  rich  color  rests  on  his 
dimpled  cheek,  which  has  caught  a  yet  deeper 
tint  from  the  roses  beside.  And  here  is  an  old 
man  approaching — he  too  has  a  smile  on  his 
countenance.  See,  he  is  a  gardener ;  do  you 
not  recognize  in  his  bent-down  frame,  one  whom 
we  have  before  noticed,  as  he  walked  round, 
looking  sad  enough  then,  to  examine  the  difl’er- 
ent  leaves  of  his  geraniums.  But  some  happy 
thought  illumes  that  faded  face  now,  as  his  eye 
rests  first  on  the  lake,  and  then  scans  the  glow¬ 
ing  verge  of  that  bright  horizon.  How  slowly 
he  ambles  along  willi  that  spade  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  which  bears  such  good  testimony 
to  his  industry.  Its  once  clean  white  handle, 
has  grown  brown  again  with  time  and  use  ;  but 
it  shines  all  the  brighter  from  age.  In  the  lower 
part,  to  be  sure,  various  inroads  have  been  made 
by  the  troubles  it  has  had  to  contend  with ;  the 
keen  even  edge  is  notched  and  wrinkled,  and  it 
seems  fit  for  but  little  use  now.  Yet  the  old 
man  has  a  great  love  for  his  spade  ;  he  “  would 
not  part  with  it  for  all  the  world  it  has  flour¬ 
ished  and  grown  up  with  him,  as  it  were  ;  it  has 
been  his  conjpanion  in  scenes  of  trial  and  sufl'er- 
ing,  when  resting  a  moment  from  his  labor,  he 
has  leant  upon  it  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  fix  his 
eyes  upon  the  silent  sky,  while  he  thought  of 
the  heaven  beyond — while  his  heart  returned  to 
the  dear  home  which  he  left  in  boyhood  ;  to  the 
brothers  with  whom  he  played  in  the  hay-rick, 
or  bird-nested  in  the  hedges,  and  the  little  sister 
to  whom  he  always  took  home  his  share  of  the 
spoil.  Oh  !  what  would  he  give  to  embrace 
them  now  !  But  they  are  in  that  bright  land, 
where  the  loved  on  earth  are  seen  no  more, 
though  their  kind  looks  may  yet  bend  over  us, 
and  tliey  may  be  the  guardian  spirits  commis¬ 
sioned  to  watch  our  slumbers.  And  hark  !  there 
is  a  gentle  breeze,  so  sweet  and  lonely  is  its 
voice,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible ;  but  every 
leaf  gives  back  the  music  which  is  yet  more  felt 
than  heard.  Oh !  might  we  not  fancy  this  to  be 
some  unexplored  region,  where  only  naiads  and 
fairies  dwell  ?  But  what  after  all  is  happiness, 
when  it  fades  away  so  quickly  ?  A  few  weeks, 
and  we  shall  not  stand  by  this  stream  as  now ; 
for  other  occupations  will  engross  our  thoughts  ; 
the  cares  of  the  world  and  all  its  anxieties  will 
return  upon  us  again,  for  the  time  is  now  no 
more  when  Hope  looked  bright  before  us,  and 
we  listened  undoubtingly  to 

“  — - her  sweet  promises,  without  the  showers, 

VV’^Jiich  are  their  comrades  in  life’s  after  hours.” 

Yet  still  this  is  beautiful,  and  will  long  be 
thought  of.  Long  shall  I  recollect  this  scene  ;  it 
will  rise  again  green  and  undimmed  through  the 
mist  of  years,  when  you,  dear  companions  by 
whose  side  I  now  walk,  may  be,  perhaps,  far 
distant,  and  nought  but  memory  shall  remain  to 
tell  of  our  evening  ramble  by  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond. 
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The  admirable  work  of  M.  Augustin  Thier¬ 
ry,  the  second  edition  of  which  heads  this ; 
article,  has  strongly  impressed  us  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  examining  the  present  state  of  his¬ 
torical  science.  It  is  a  subject  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  or  of  wearisome  frivolity,  according 
to  the  view  taken  of  the  historic  function ; 
and  as  the  former  is  the  opinion  w  e  maintain, 
we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  set  it  in  its  true 
light.  Perhaps  there  was  never  so  great  an 
historical  tendency  in  European  thought  as  is 
manifested  in  the  present  century  ;  and  seldom 
has  the  world  seen  such  historians  as  those 
who  have  made  this  tendency  illustrious.  For 
many  reasons,  needless  here  to  be  explained, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
France,  which  may  betaken  as  the  centre  of 
European  speculation ;  our  remarks  will 
however  apply  also  to  other  countries. 

Looking  at  French  thought  with  a  view  of 
detecting  its  tendency,  w’e  everywhere  find  it 
either  based  upon,  or  inclining  to,  history. 
Philosophy,  divided  into  so  many  schools,  has 
the  one  pretension,  in  common  to  them  all, 
of  proving  itself  by  the  attestation  of  history. 

As  with  philosophy,  so  with  art :  the  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  past  is  the  incessant  endeavor 
of  both  classic  and  romantic  writers.  The 
delineation  of  the  life  of  the  middle  ages,  even 
to  the  minutest  details  of  costume,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  all  artists  set  themselves  to  solve. 
Those  who  are  without  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge,  alfect  it. 

Where  lies  the  cause  of  this  tendency  ?  It 
lies,  we  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — 

“  an  age  destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at 
skepticism,”  an  age  of  universal  anarchy  of 
thought,  with  strong  desire  for  organization ; 
— an  age,  succeeding  one  of  destruction, 
anxious  to  reconstruct, — anxious,  but  as  yet 
impotent.  The  desire  of  belief  is  strong; 
convictions  are  wanting :  there  is  neither 
spiritual  nor  moral  union.  In  this  plight  we 
may  hope  for  the  future,  but  can  cling  only 
to  the  past :  that  alone  is  secure,  well-ground- 
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ed.  The  past  must  form  the  basis  of  certain¬ 
ty  and  the  materials  fi)r  speculation.  This 
fact  is  very  distinctly  visible  in  the  numerous 
endeavors  to  construct  new  philosophies  and 
new  Christianities  in  France  at  the  present 
time;  all  of  them  found  their  arguments  cn 
the  results  of  historical  philosopliy ;  all  pro¬ 
claim  the  verification  by  history  as  conclu¬ 
sive. 

This  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his¬ 
tory  is  a  product  of  our  age.  F or  the  first 
time  a  mission  is  assigned  to  the  study  of  the 
past,  worthy  of  fulfilment:  this  mission  is,  to 
exhibit  the  evolution  of  humanity,  and  to 
form  thereby  a  social  science.  The  very 
conception  of  a  social  science,  whereby  politi¬ 
cal  'measures  will  be  no  longer  experimental 
expediences,  but  calculations  founded  upon 
ascertained  laws,  is  of  yesterday.  True  it  is 
that  history  has  always  claimed  for  itself  the 
office  of  “  philosophy  teaching  by  example,” 
— of  furnishing  us  with  “  rules  of  conduct,” 
and  with  “  experiences  of  the  past  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exigences  of  the  present ;”  but 
these  have  been  mere  figures  of  speech,  and 
as  destitute  of  any  real  importance  as  the 
claims  of  astronomy  before  the  time  of  Gali¬ 
leo.  The  philosophy  of  history  was  not  even 
suspected,  much  less  organized  ;  and  without 
this  philosophy,  all  experiences  and  examples 
are  as  useless  as  are  the  isolated  observations 
of  phajnomcna  unaided  by  a  scientific  theory. 
We  want  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
barrenness  of  this  “  philosophy  teaching  by- 
example,”  than  is  afforded  by  the  dangerous 
and  ridiculous  imitations  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
publics  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  : 
forms  of  constitution  w  hich  grew  up  out  of  a 
state  of  things  entirely  and  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  were  attempted  to  be  revived,  as  if 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
their  natural  soil.  History  has  never  been 
able  to  fulfil  its  pompous  promises,  because 
it  has  never  been  a  science.  It  has  assumed 
every  shape  but  that  of  science  :  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  of  a  poetic  narrative,  a  droning 
chronicle,  a  philosophic  dissertation,  a  chaos 
of  erudition,  a  party-pamphlet,  and  a  literary 
dilettante  exhibition  of  style  and  information 
— never  of  a  science.  It  has  not  been  sus¬ 
pected  till  recently  to  be  capable  of  scientific 
organization,  except  by  a  few  solitary  think¬ 
ers,  such  as  Vico,  Herder,  etc. 

We  have  said  that  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  history  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  European  speculation  s  with  this  con 
viction  there  necessarily  sprang  up  another, 
which  proclaimed  that  the  old  methods  of 
writing  history  were  false  and  impotent.  As 
formerly  written,  nothing  could  be  more  bar¬ 
ren  w  ith  reference  to  social  science.  Popes, 
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kings,  and  emperors — courts,  camps,  and  dun-  but  one  side  of  every  historical  problem  ;  and 
geons— these  have  filled  the  “swelling  scene”  that  accomplished,  it  becomes  ncees.sary  to  in- 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  was  important,  ‘^l'.^'’^  and  to  paint  ;-to  detect  the  law  w^ich 

vital— all  that  produced  than  and  much  else.  and  charaeter-ifi  a  word,  their 

Battles,  conspiracies,  dethronements,  decapi-  life^^vhich  should  never  be  absent  from  tliespec- 

tations,  treaties,  and  extortions,  were  deemed  tacle  of  human  things . 

the  great  events,  the  staple  of  historic  inter-  “  History  gives  lessons,  and  in  turn  receives 
est ;  and  on  them  the  writer  spun  his  dis-  them :  its  master  is  experience,  which  teache.s  it 
sertations  upon  moral  right  and  immoral  fi'om  epoch  to  epoch  to  judge  itselt  better.  1  he 

events  ol  the  last  iiltv  years — events  hitherto  un¬ 
wrong,  on  despotism,  liberty,  and  nourish-  .  •  r  u  ♦  *  i  *  *  i  *  i 

.  heard  ot — have  taught  us  to  understand  the  re - 

nig  civilization.  The  men  ot  the  past  \v ere  of  the  middle  ages,  to  perceive  ihe 

judged  according  to  the  standards  and  ethics  spirit  beneath  the  letter  of  the  chronicler,  to  draw 
of  the  present ;  their  acts  were  measured  ac-  from  the  writings  of  the  Benedictines  that  which 
cording  to  some  abstract  standard,  and  on  those  learned  men  never  saw,  or  saw  only  in  a 
this  Procrustes  bed  received  their  degradation  partial  incomplete  manner  without  suspecting 

or  applause.  Whereas,  if  history  tells  one  significance.  They  wanted  the  comi.rehen- 

1-1  Sion  and  sentiment  ot  great  social  transtornia- 

thing  more  plainly,  more  universally  than  kn-  ,.  rp.  ,  *  i  ♦  i-  i  *i  i 

,  »  .  .  *,  ..  ,  1  •  1  1  I  tions.  Ihey  have  curiously  studied  the  laws, 

other.  It  IS  that  the  ethical  and  ideal  stand-  public  acts,  judicial  formula?,  private  contracts, 
ards  both  of  act  and  character  I’wry  with  the  etc.;  they  hav'e  discussed,  classified,  analyzed 
revolving  years  ;  that  the  heroism  of  yester-  texts  with  astonishing  sagacity ;  but  the  political 
day  becomes  the  brutality  of  to-day  ;  and  the  sense — all  that  was  living  beneath  that  dead  let- 
deed  so  necessary  at  one  time  as  to  be  even  ter— the  perception  of  the  society  and  its  adverse 
virtuous,  is  at  another  superfluously  vicious.  Gl^ments,  vvhether  young  or  old,  whether  barba- 
But  the  hi.storians  of  whom  wc  ™eak,  includ-  f 

ing  even  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  had  have  acquired  through  our  experience;  we 
no  conception  of  this  nor  ot  much  else,  Qyyg  h  to  the  prodigious  changes  of  power  and 
more  important  still.  They  wrote  books  of  society  which  hav^e  operated  before  our  eyes.” 


which  were  more  or  less  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive — monuments  of  erudite  industry. 


But  if  the  old  methods  of  historical  study 


but  not  history — not  the  story  of  the  life,  were  imperfect,  are  then  the  new  complete  ? 
growth  and  development  of  a  nation,  its  char-  — No.  We  are  in  a  transition-state  at  pres- 
acteristics,  its  greatness,  its  errors,  and  above  ent ;  we  have  discovered  that  our  predeces- 
all  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and  sue-  sors  were  wrong,  but  have  not  ourselves  dis- 
ceeding  states  of  humanity.  Moreover  in  the  covered  the  whole  truth.  We  know  that 
very  province  of  erudition,  where  these  writers  they  were  without  the  proper  conception  of 
were  strongest,  there  was  a  great  deficiency  history,  and  without  the  materials  for  rightly 
of  critical  acumen ;  the  authorities  were  studying  it ;  the  former  we  have  attained,  for 
diligently  sought  after  and  cited,  but  seldom  the  latter  we  still  wait.  It  is  now  generally 


criticised ;  seldom  was  the  authority  sifted, 
as  we  see  in  later  writers.  It  is  notorious 
among  modern  scholars  that  chronicles  falsi- 


felt  that  a  philosophy  of  history  is  possible 
and  necessary ;  there  is  consequently  a  de¬ 
sire,  urgent,  restless  and  deep-seated,  to  or- 


fy,  sometimes  unwittingly,  sometimes  know-  ganize  this  philosophy  ;  but  little  has  been 
ingly  ;  that  the  public  acts  are  equally  to  be  done  towards  its  organization.  Disgusted 
suspected  ;  that  archives  are  to  be  confronted  perhaps  with  the  futile  attempts  which  have 
with  facts  and  authorities  ;  in  a  word,  that  been  made,  many  readers  will  doubtless  deny 
every  species  of  authority  has  to  undergo  a  both  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  this  phi- 
rigorous  trial.  We  find  little  of  this  in  the  losophy  of  history  ;  they  will  recur  to  the  old 
old  historians.  But,  granting  that  the  eru-  methods  with  fondness,  and  repose  on  the  old 
dition  was  complete,  and  that  the  exactitude  errors  in  peace.  Be  it  our  endeavor  here 
of  facts  and  dates  was  irreproachable,  how  first  to  state  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
little  could  that  avail  where  the  great  exact-  the  science,  and  then  to  examine  the  attempts 
itudes  of  science  and  art  were  wanting  !  Of  hitherto  made  towards  its  organization 
what  significance  were  the  scrupulously  col-  History  is  the  study  of  the  past :  it  is  the 
lected  bricks,  when  the  foundation  was  of  story  of  the  life  and  growth  of  nations.  The 
sand  ?  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  depre-  student  therefore,  who  desires  to  realize  that 
ciating  erudition  and  exactness  ;  these  are  the  past  so  as  to  view  it  in  its  true  colors,  has  this 
materials  wherewith  to  build,  but  they  are  problem  to  solve ;  he  must  understand  it,  and 
not  the  house.  he  must  picture  it, — the  science  and  art  of 

history.  “  Toute  periode  historique,”  as 
“ The  research  and  discussion  of  facts,”  says] George  Sand  finely  says,  “  a  deux  faces: 
Thierry,  “purely  with  a  view  to  exactness,  isjl’une  assez  pauvre,  assez  ridicule,  ou  assez 
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malheureuse,  qiii  est  tournee  vtrs  le  calend- 
rier  du  temps ;  I’autre  grande,  efficace,  et 
serieuse,  qui  regarde  celui  de  I’eternite.” 
Both  these  aspects  must  the  student  view,  or 
he  will  understand  neither.  Thus  in  the 
rise  of  the  Communes,  in  the  celebrated  la 
Jacquerie, — peasants  slaying  their  seigneurs 
and  then  parading  in  the  rich  dresses  they 
had  torn  from  their  victims, — the  lover  of 
“  facts,”  or  the  artistic  historian,  will  find  a 
more  or  less  interesting  narrative ;  but  the 
philosophic  student  will  see  beneath  the  fan¬ 
tastic  outburst  a  deep-seated  cause  which  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  than  a  mere  insurrection. 
So  the  resistance  of  the  feudal  barons  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  church  seems  but  a 
proud,  stiff-necked  resistance,  springing 
mostly  from  ignoble  motives  and  petty  pride. 
In  this  the  ordinary  student  sees  nothing  but 
a  purely  personal,  individual  resistance — an 
aristocratic  pride,  remembering  that  the  priest 
was  always  subordinate  to  the  seigneur  in 
the  feudal  territory,  and  too  self-interested 
and  haughty  to  concede  any  superiority,  real 
or  fancied.  Yet  in  this  the  philosopher  re¬ 
cognizes  an  instance  of  the  principle  which 
runs  though  all  history — the  influence  of 
men's  interests  and  passions  on  great  events 
and  great  ideas.  Viewed  in  itself,  the  pride 
of  the  feudal  baron  is  little  enough ;  viewed 
historically  it  has  immense  significance ;  it 
was  the  barrier  that  opposed  the  universal 
domination  of  the  church.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  entirely  subjugated  by  the 
church  ;  the  kings  could  hardly  defend  then>- 
selves ;  the  feudal  nobility  alone  refused  to 
accept  the  yoke, — alone  resisted  and  success¬ 
fully.*  Thus  the  writer  of  history  has  clear¬ 
ly  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
picture  the  bodily  realization  of  it:  he  has  a 
double  task,  one  of  pure  science,  the  other  of 
art,  and  both  indispensable. 

That  the  past  is  but  faintly  understood 
.even  by  the  best  writers,  will  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
puted.  Can  it  be  better  understood?  and 
how  ?  These  questions  spring  up  at  once, 
demanding  immediate  answer.  We  believe 
it  can  be  better  understood,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  science  of  history  not  only  possible, 
but  now  in  the  course  of  organization.  It 
seems  to  us  that  history  is  quite  as  likely  to 
become  an  exact  science  as  geology  :  if  it  be 
more  complex,  it  is  also  richer  in  means.  I 
The  events,  the  feelings,  the  ideas  of  the 
past  cannot  be  recalled,  but  they  lie  recorded 
in  the  world’s  history,  subject  to  incessant 
study.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  perished  which 
we  would  gladly  know ;  but  the  skeleton  re- 

*  Compare  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  Europe, 
lOiemc  le^on. 


mains,  and  it  is  for  our  historical  Cuviers  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  sinew.  The  facts  that 
lie  recorded  are  numerous,  almost  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  classification  :  they  demand  a  pa¬ 
tient  investigation,  and  then  a  philosophy 
capable  of  assigning  to  each  its  due  signifi¬ 
cance. 

When  a  man  pretends  to  cure  a  disease 
upon  principles  not  grounded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  say 
nothing  of  pathology,  we  pronounce  him  a 
quack.  He  may  by  accident  be  right;  his 
remedy  may  be  good  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  quack,  act¬ 
ing,  not  according  to  a  knowledge  of  general 
laws,  but  according  to  fanciful  theories  or 
guesses  :  he  is  in  no  way  to  be  trusted.  So 
also  a  man  who  pretends  to  explain  the  past, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  the 
period  in  question,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
is  all  guess-work — an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  at  the  best.  And  when  he  pretends  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  exigences  of  the 
present,  then  he  becomes  a  political  quack. 
Neither  medicine  nor  history  are  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  guess  without  fatal  consequences. 
Both  have  been  so  practised,  we  know;  but 
the  art  of  medicine  has  at  last  become  amen¬ 
able  to  the  laws  of  organization ;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  art 
of  history  will  be  thoroughly  dependent  on 
(he  laws  of  social  development.  Not  until 
this  is  the  case  can  the  past  be  understood : 
it  is  to  the  discovery  of  these  laws  therefore 
that  attention  should  be  drawn. 

Giambatista  Vico  has  the  honor  of  first 
proclaiming  that  a  science  of  history  was 
possible.  No  one  had  previously  suspected 
that  the  evolutions  of  humanity,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  were  regulated  by  eternal 
laics,  cognizable  by  man.  Bossuet  had  in¬ 
deed  produced  that  model  of  theological  gen¬ 
eralization,  the  ‘  Discours  sur  I’llistoire  Uni- 
verselle ;’  but  Bossuet  wrote  with  a  theolog¬ 
ical,  not  a  scientific  aim.  He  recognizes  no 
laws  as  regulating  social  pha'nomena,  like 
the  physical  laws  which  regulate  material 
pha'nomena — recognizes  no  development  of 
humanity  as  the  flowering  of  seeds  long  sown 
I  in  the  remotest  past — recognizes  no  means 
whereby  the  intellect  of  man  can  from  the 
past  predict  the  future.  It  is  God’s  world, 
and  Bossuet  sees  in  it  only  the  perpetual 
presence  of  a  vigilant  Providence.  It  is  his 
object  to  “  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

The  stride  taken  by  Vico  is  immense  ;  it 
is  a  stride  from  the  purely  theological  to  the 
purely  scientific  aim.  Vico  insists  on  the 
1  “  Icggi  eterne  he  also  recognizes  the  truth, 
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that  history  is  the  manifestation  of  God’s  will 
on  earth  ;  hut  he  calls  it  a  “  civil  theology 
acknowledging  that  it  is  the  succession  of 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  whereby  the  hu¬ 
man  development  has  taken  place,  he  de¬ 
clares  those  decrees  to  be  eternal — to  be 
laws  in  fact.  This  is  not  a  mere  dilTcrence 
of  naming ;  it  is  an  essential  difference. 
Laws  may  be  decrees,  but  if  those  decrees 
are  eternal,  they  are  subject  to  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  and  classification.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  Bossuet  and  Vico  is  this :  the 
“  decrees”  of  the  one  operate  on  humanity 
from  without^  they  can  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  modified :  the  “  leggi  eterne”  of  the 
other  operate  from  within  humanity,  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  human  social  nature,  and  are  to 
1)0  foreseen  and  modified,  as  the  laws  of 
physics  may  be. 

Vico’s  merits  are  immense  if  viewed  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  his  day,  and 
have  had  unquestionably  great  influenee  on 
Ids  successors.  He  anticipated  the  skep¬ 
ticism  of  Wolff  and  Niebuhr  :  he  applied 
philology  in  a  new  and  often  important  man¬ 
ner  :  he  detected  many  symbols  in  words, 
ceremonies,  and  events,  which  had  become 
buried  beneath  the  literal  sense  :  he  pointed 
out  the  tendency  of  nations,  when  in  their 
infancy,  to  accumulate  a  number  of  facts  un¬ 
der  one  type,  transforming  myths  into  in¬ 
dividuals  and  cycles  into  days,  so  that  Ly- 
curgus,  Hercules,  and  Homer  became  the 
idealized  representations  of  centuries  of  pro¬ 
gressive  legislation,  heroism,  and  poetry. 

But  the  Scienza  Nuova  will  not  bear  close 
investigation  :  it  is  often  fanciful  and  trivial : 
it  shows  a  wilful  straining  of  facts  in  their 
application,  and  an  extreme  obliviousness  of 
all  facts  which  throw  doubt  upon  the  opinions 
endeavored  to  be  established.  It  abounds  in 
the  most  questionable  axioms :  as  that  men 
first  lived  on  mountains,  next  on  plains,  and 
lastly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  seas.  Vico 
saw  that  history  was  the  product  of  eternal 
laws  operating  from  within  humanity :  what 
those  laws  were,  he  failed  to  see. 

The  next  great  attempt  was  Herder’s 
‘  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  History.’ 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  very  title.  Herder 
saw  distinctly  enough  that  so  vast  a  science 
as  that  of  history  was  not  to  emanate  from  a 
single  mind  ;  that  it  could  not  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  generation, — not  even  of  a  century. 
“  My  book  will  show,”  he  says  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  “  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  no  complete  system  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  can  be  elaborated.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  done  in  a  hundred  years,  or  in  a 
thousand.”  Well  had  it  been  if  Herder’s 
successors  had  been  equally  modest,  and  con- 
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tented  themselves  with  furnishing  materials 
instead  of  promulgating  systems.  The  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  human  development  must  be 
discovered,  and  then  the  fundamenttal  /nir, 
before  this  science  can  take  the  smallest 
step.  Is  progression,  perfectibility,  the  pri¬ 
mary  fact,  as  many  believe  ?  or  is  it,  as  others 
maintain,  that  there  is  a  corsu  rievrso,  a  per¬ 
petual  rise  and  fall,  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  cyclical  pha.*nomena  ?  Is  man  a  being 
gradually  degenerating,  or  gradually  pro¬ 
gressing?  or  is  he  doomed  to  grow  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  and  then  invariably  decay  ?  These 
opinions  are  severally  held  by  thinking  men  ; 
and  until  they  are  all  merged  in  one  general 
conviction,  we  cannot  declare  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  human  history  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed.  History  wants  its  Galileo, — Kepler  and 
Newton  will  succeed. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which,  placing 
ourselves  in  Herder’s  day,  we  should  use  to 
justify  his  declaration  that  the  science  of  his¬ 
tory  was  then  not  formed.  He  gave  the 
world  *  Ideas’  towards  such  a  science  :  his 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  suggestive  guide 
to  the  student.  Separate  views  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  inconclusive  or  fanciful  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  the  suggestive  nature 
of  its  execution  must  excite  admiration.  He 
insists  with  proper  force  on  the  importance 
of  geographical  differences  in  determining 
the  varieties  of  civilization.  He  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  studying  climate,  philology, 
and  literature;  in  a  word,  his  distribution  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  subject  of  study 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  great  merit.  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  ol 
any  of  his  details ;  but  his  views  respecting 
the,  oft-disputed  point  of  civilization  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  happiness,  may  be  noticed  for  the 
sake  of  clearly  exhibiting  the  errors  into 
which  men  are  constantly  led  from  the 
want  of  some  established  science  of  human 
nature. 

The  sophisms  of  Rous.seau  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  savage 
over  the  civilized  man  are  now  generally  dis¬ 
carded;  but  perhaps  the  great  majority  of 
persons  who  have  thought  upon  the  matter 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  happiness, 
so  far  from  being  dependent  on  civilization, 
is,  if  not  deteriorated,  at  least  not  increased 
by  it.  There  are  few  maxims  more  current 
than  that  a  highly-civilized  condition,  if  it 
procures  great  enjoyments,  incites  also  great¬ 
er  wants ;  and  that  the  savage  with  his  fewer 
wants  is  as  happy  as  the  man  of  refinement. 
This  maxim  seems  to  us  grounded  on  an  ut¬ 
ter  misconception  of  human  nature.  Happi¬ 
ness  is  not  to  be  defined :  it  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  such  opposite  species,  and 
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used  in  so  loose  a  manner,  that  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  would  necessarily  exclude  many 
things  for  which  it  stands  as  the  general 
name.  But  let  us  ask,  what  can  the  word 
definitely  mean,  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  civilization  ?  It  cannot 
mean  that  the  civilized  man  could  be  happy 
in  the  savage  state  ;  nor  that  what  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  one  must  necessarily  consti¬ 
tute  that  of  the  other.  We  all  know  how 
Vearious  are  the  standards,  how  opposite  the 
pleasures  of  different  men :  the  question  of 
liappiness,  therefore,  when  used  in  reference 
to  the  masses,  must  rest  upon  some  ground 
which  is  common  to  all.  What  then  does  it 
mean  when  thus  used? 

We  believe  it  to  mean  complete  develop¬ 
ment.  .  The  ideal  state  of  happiness,  for  the 
individual  as  for  the  nation,  would  be  one 
wherein  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
faculties  were  most  harmoniously  developed. 
Our  nature  is  threefold,  and  demands  three¬ 
fold  activity.  We  have  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  intellect ; 
each  of  these  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity 
is  productive  of  pleasure :  all  of  them  in  a 
state  of  healthy  activity  would  be  ideal  happi¬ 
ness.  This  is  not  only  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  a  positive  examination  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  but  may  be  equally  proved  by 
the  negative  argument.  The  savage  is  hap¬ 
py  without  intellectual  enjoyment.  True, 
but  has  he  not  one  source  of  happiness  the 
less  ?  When  not  hunting  or  fighting,  what 
has  he  to  do  with  the  heavy  time  upon  his 
hands  ? — eat  or  sleep  :  he  leads  the  life  of  a 
brute.  The  brute  too  is  happy  ;  but  would 
any  man  wish  to  exchange  natures  u’ilh  it  ? 
No:  because  the  brute  wants  faculties  which 
the  man  possesses.  So,  in  a  descending 
scale,  one  w'ould  prefer  being  a  brute  to  a 
plant,  a  plant  to  a  stone  :  and  is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  obvious? 

If  man  be  endowed  with  three  sources  of 
happiness,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
the  state  of  society  which  most  successfully 
opens  them,  and  gives  healthy  activity  to  his 
threefold  nature,  must  be  the  one  for  w  hich  his 
constitution  is  best  fitted,  and  consequently 
the  one  most  productive  of  happiness.  Civil¬ 
ization  is  therefore  indispensable  to  complete 
happiness ;  it  excites  greater  w^ants,  but  in 
these  very  wants  there  is  activity,  and  man 
would  rather  have  ungratified  desires  than  be 
without  desires  at  all.  Herder’s  doctrine  is 
the  common  one  ;  that  providence  is  impartial 
in  its  gifts,  and  that  the  moral  powers,  where¬ 
in  alone  consists  true  happiness,  can  be  un¬ 
folded  in  every  state  of  society.  This  is  doub¬ 
ly  wrong:  first,  in  assuming  happiness  to  con¬ 
sist  sohlp  in  moral  activity,  when  it  is  obvi¬ 


ous  that  physical  and  intellectual  activity  are 
ecjually  productive  of  it :  secondly,  in  assum¬ 
ing  most  unwarrantably  that  the  moral  powers 
can  be  unfolded  in  any  but  advanced  states  of 
society.  “  Father  and  mother,  husband  and 
wife,  child  and  brother,  friend  and  fellow- 
man,  these,”  says  Herder,  “  are  the  friendships 
of  nature,  and  in  these  relationships  we  must 
find  our  happiness.”  Now'  the  student  of  histo¬ 
ry  would  answer  that  these  relationships  pre¬ 
sent  very  different  aspects  in  different  states 
of  society.  It  is  easy,  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  moral  sympathies  which  bind  together 
father  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  in  ancient  days  these  sources  of  hap¬ 
piness  were  the  same.  Is  this  the  truth  ? — 
The  plain  record  of  history  shows  the  wife 
and  child  as  the  slaves  of  the  husband  and 
father — their  lives  and  persons  in  his  power  : 
the  child  that  can  be  sold  by  his  father  will 
hardly  regard  him  with  that  afifection  which 
in  a  Christian  country  is  the  source  of  such 
mutual  delight.  The  wife,  who  is  but  the 
head  concubine  of  her  master,  will  hardly 
feel  for  him  the  deep-rooted  love  which  in  a 
modern  wife  is  the  central  feeling  of  a  world 
of  happiness.  The  heroism  of  a  Brutus  con¬ 
demning  his  son  to  death,  or  of  the  Spartan 
mother  shedding  tears  over  the  safety  of  her 
son,  was  cheap  to  Roman  and  Spartan  pa¬ 
rents  ;  to  moderns  it  would  be  impossible. 

We  assert  that  the  nature  of  man  being  three- 
fold,  it  is  his  inevitable  tendency  to  seek  that 
state  of  society  which  will  best  fulfil  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  nature,  and  that  ideal  happiness 
w'ould  consist  in  a  complete  development. 
This  position  not  only  asserts  the  necessity 
of  civilization — not  only  refutes  the  antisocial 
theories  of  the  eighteenth  century — but  also, 

I  we  believe,  points  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
facts  in  history,  viz.  the  gradual  and  pro¬ 
gressive  evolution  of  humanity.  That  there 
is  such  a  progression  visible  in  history,  is  now 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  deepest 
thinkers. 

It  is  to  F ranee  tint  we  look  for  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  history.  Monographs  of  great  erudi¬ 
tion  and  sagacity  will  issue  from  Germany, 
but  universal  history,  the  science  of  history, 
will  proceed  from  France.  With  all  its  eru¬ 
dition,  Germany  is  not  the  soil  for  history  : 
the  experience  of  social  transformations  has 
been  little  felt  there;  the  revolutions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  to  it  spectacles  more  than 
events;  it  is  not  a  political  country.  France 
has  an  existence  at  once  eminently  political 
and  social :  it  has  had  the  e.xperierice  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  government  and  misgovern- 
ment,  and  has  suffered  from  every  sort  of  po¬ 
litical  error.  France  has  the  truest  senti¬ 
ment  of  progress,  because  it  has  practically 
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experienced  the  insufliciency  of  past  coiidi-l 
lions,  and  of  too  rash  and  inconsiderate  a  re¬ 
form.  Tliese  experiences  are  visible  in  its 
literature.  The  zeal  of  partisans  or  oppo¬ 
nents,  seeking  for  arguments  or  anathemas  in 
the  past,  if  not  productive  of  much  good  to 
the  respective  causes,  has  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  study  of  history  :  moreover  the 
German  mind,  vast,  patient  and  acute,  is  at 
present  too  deeply  engrossed  by  the  insoluble 
problems  of  ontology  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
conception  of  history.  We  speak  of  history 
here  as  a  science,  not  as  a  critical  erudite  in¬ 
vestigation  of  particular  points.  Niebuhr 
and  Savigny  are  men  whose  influence  has 
been  prodigious  ;  but  their  works  are  disser¬ 
tations,  not  histories.  We  do  not  here  refer 
to  Niebuhr’s  cumbrous  mode  of  exposition, 
but  to  his  very  conception  of  history  :  he  has 
not  only  failed  to  reproduce  the  life  of  the 
past, — he  has  not  even  seen  its  significance. 
It  is  still  worse  when  we  leave  the  special 
historians  for  the  philosophers.  The  former 
are  at  least  in  some  sort  face  to  face  with  the 
past,  and  can  read  dimly;  the  latter  have  an 
impenetrable  screen  of  ontology  placed  before 
their  eyes,  and  can  only  decipher  its  mystic 
writing.  Let  any  one  peruse  Hegel’s  ‘  Philo- 
cophie  der  Geschichte,’  and  he  will  at  once 
perceive  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  history  on  «  priori  methods.  Hegel’s 
work  is  masterly  in  its  way  ;  it  is  a  charnnng 
specimen  of  ingenious  theorizing  ;  it  contains 
some  weighty  pa.ssages  and  acute  epigrams  ; 
but  the  very  groundwork  is  a  mistake  ;  Hegel 
has  given,  at  the  best,  nothing  more  than  the 
characteristics  of  the  past — not  its  philosophy. 
He  considers  the  past,  and  endeavors  to  map 

out  its  historical  divisions.  This,  though  an 
•  •  •  •  ^  ~ 
instructive  process,  is  not  philosophy  :  admit¬ 
ting  the  accuracy  of  these  divisions,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  still  demand  the  la  vvs  which  regulate 
them.  Hegel  replies,  that  each  epoch  in  his¬ 
tory  is  but  the  manifestation  of  one  phasis  of 
the  Idee.  The  student  dubiously  asks,  How 
do  you  know  that  ? — It  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  formula  of  the  Idee^  of  my 
system  of  ontology,  replies  Hegel  ;  and 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  system  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  past, 
which  says  that  “  Der  Orient  wusste  und 
weiss  nur,  dass  I'/uier  frei  ist ;  die  grie 
chische  und  romische  Welt,  dass  Einige  frei 
seyen  ;  die  germanische  Welt  weiss,  dass  Alle 
frei  sind.  Die  erste  Form  die  wir  daher  in 
der  Weltgeschichte  sehen,  ist  der  Despot is- 
7nus,  die  zweite  ist  die  Donokratie  und  Aris- 
tokratie,  die  dritte  ist  die  Ulonarchie.’^*  If 
this  summary  statement  were  admitted  as  ac- 
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curate,  it  w’ould  nevertheless  be  useless ;  no 
prediction  of  the  future  could  be  evolved  from 
a  volume  of  such  views.  But  unfortunately 
no  student  can  accept  such  statements  as 
even  accurate.  It  is  the  fault  of  Hegel,  as 
of  all  ontological  theorizers  upon  history,  to 
select  one  feature  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
whole  face, — to  take  one  fact  and  assume  it 
to  be  a  complete  expression  of  all  the  facts  to 
be  considered.  Thus  he  says,  “  Das  grie- 
chische  Leben  ist  eine  wahre  Jungling.sthat. 
Achill,  der  jjottische  Jungling,  hat  es  eroff- 
net,  und  Alexander  der  Grosse,  der  wirklichc 
Jungling,  hat  es  zu  ende  gefuhrt.”*  This  is 
the  sort  of  observation  we  expect  to  find  in  a 
poem,  not  in  a  philosophy  of  history. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  writings  of  Ger¬ 
man  philosophers,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  science  of  history  can  never  proceed 
from  their  present  methods.  An  altogether 
different  method  is  required,  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  history  needed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  look  to  France  with  greater  hope. 
The  French  possess  a  constitution  of  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  study.  Without  the 
excessive  love  of  speculation  which  is  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Germans, 
they  have  a  natural  aptitude  which  has  always 
kept  them  alive  to  the  importance  of  general 
views.  So  without  the  engrossing  love  of 
fact  and  literal  truth,  which  is  equally  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  English,  they 
have  sufficient  disposition  towards  the  defi¬ 
nite  and  practical  to  keep  their  attention 
alive  to  the  injportance  of  facts.  The  French 
mind  is  nicely  balanced  between  the  two  poles 
of  thought  and  action  :  history  occupies  just 
such  a  position  between  the  poles  of  philoso¬ 
phy  ami  politics:  hence  we  conclude  France 
to  be  the  country  from  whence  the  science  of 
history  will  proceed. 

It  has  not  yet  proceeded ;  for  in  spite  of 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  many  living 
writers,  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  first  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  science  arc  yet  fulfilled.  His¬ 
tory,  which  is  both  art  and  science,  has  only 
yet  made  striking  progress  in  the  former. 
The  picturesqueness  of  antique  times, — the 
opposition  and  fusion  of  races, — the  manners, 
ideas,  superstitions, — in  a  word,  the  life  of  the 
past,  as  it  differs  internally  and  externally  from 
the  present, — these  have  been  seized  and  paint¬ 
ed  with  force  and  truth  ;  but  the  laws  which  re¬ 
gulate  the  phacnomena  of  human  history  have 
not  yet  been  formed  into  a  science.  What 
is  the  conscipience  ?  Instead  of  working  by 
various  routes  to  one  acknowledged  end,  the 
various  writers  weaken  their  energies  by  i.so- 
lation.  One  writes  with  one  view,  another 
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with  an  opposite  one.  One  considers  history 
to  be  an  art,  and  bestows  on  it  the  care  and 
labor  of  an  artist ;  another  views  it  as  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  endeavors  to  solve 
its  problems  by  ontological  dogmas  :  a  third 
treats  it  as  pamphleteering  on  a  large  scale, 
and  brings  to  it  the  animus  of  a  partisan :  a 
fourth  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  erudition,  and 
brings  to  it  the  whole  cargo  of  folio  folly.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  works  so  written  should 
be  incomplete.  Until  a  general  doctrine  is 
established,  until  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
elaborated,  there  can  be  no  perfect  special 
history.  Century  upon  century  the  Chalde¬ 
ans  watched  the  stars,  and  from  their  watch¬ 
ings  framed  a  futile  science,  upon  which  no 
certain  calculations  could  be  grounded,  no 
art  of  navigation  formed.  It  is  but  two  cen¬ 
turies' since  Galileo  lived,  and  a.stronomy  is 
now  the  most  exact  of  the  sciences ! 

The  urgent  want  of  the  age  is,  therefore, 
a  general  doctrine.  The  general  laws  of  the 
evolution  of  society  have  to  be  discovered 
and  organized ;  the  .•special  laws,  and  their 
applications  to  particular  periods,  will  follow. 
But  previous  to  the  co-ordination  of  these 
various  laws  into  a  general  doctrine,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  establish  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  nature  :  the  philosophy  of  man  must 
precede  the  philosophy  of  history  :  the  latter 
is  nothing  more  than  the  former  modified  by 
social  and  historic  influences.  Unfortunately 
we  are  as  yet  miserably  deficient  in  a  science 
of  human  nature :  our  only  consolation  is, 
that  .all  the  materifils  for  this  science  are  re¬ 
cognized,  and  most  of  the  special  laws  dis¬ 
covered.  Great  as  are  the  disputes  between 
phrenologists,  psychologists,  ontologists,  ma¬ 
terialists,  and  eclectics,  we  believe  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  human  nature  only  to  want  organi¬ 
zation  :  the  elements  exist,  but  are  divided. 
The  psychologist,  for  example,  is  in  possession 
of  certain  special  laws  upon  which  he  acts, 
and  wliich  are  not  disputed  by  tlie  phrenolo¬ 
gist :  his  gre.at  error  lies  either  in  .attributing 
to  these  special  laws  a  general  character,  and 
assuming  them  to  be  the  complete  expression 
of  human  mature;  or  else  it  lies  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  chimerical  facts  or  laws 
which  viti.atc  his  conclusions.  So  the  phre¬ 
nologist  is  in  possession  of  certain  physiolo¬ 
gical  laws  which  no  one  disputes.  The  gen¬ 
eral  doctrine  which  must  reconcile  all  dis¬ 
crepancies  is  not  yet  discovered. 

But  if  the  elementary  laws  of  the  human 
mind  were  organized  into  a  general  doctrine, 
the  work  would  only  be  half  done  :  a  science 
of  ch.aracter  would  then  be  needed.  To  this 
science  John  Mill  proposes  to  give  the  name 
of  ethology,  from  char.acter.  It  would  be 
the  subordinate  science  which  determines  the 


kind  of  character  produced,  in  conformity  to 
the  general  laws  of  mind,  by  any  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  physical  or  moral.* 

This  ethology  is  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  deeply  interesting  studies  within 
the  range  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  not 
alone  to  determine  the  influence  of  climate 
and  mode  of  living  upon  the  characters  of 
men,  but  also  to  determine  the  influence  of 
ideas,  of  social  conditions  and  hereditary 
customs.  All  moral  and  social  questions 
merge  into  it ;  the  gravest  and  the  lightest  mat¬ 
ters  are  to  be  examined  ;  religions  and  litera¬ 
tures,  institutions  and  amusements,  all  throw 
light  upon  it.  The  least  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  striking  facts  of  ethology  would 
sufficiently  dissipate  several  historical  errors. 
We  should  then  understand  the  gradual  pre¬ 
dominance  given  to  the  sympathetic  and  in¬ 
tellectual  portions  of  man  over  his  mere  ani¬ 
mal  tendencies,  by  the  increased  activity  af¬ 
forded  them  through  civilization;  and  feel 
how  powerful  the  merely  animal  influences 
must  have  been  in  an  early  stage  of  society, 
compared  to  those  in  our  own.  We  should 
clearly  perceive,  net  only  that  the  man  of 
this  century  is  different  from  the  man  of  past 
centuries,  but  that  he  is  necessarily  so.  His¬ 
tory  must  furnisli  tlie  materials  of  ethology, 
and  ethology  must  in  turn  explain  history  : 
they  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

Among  the  many  important  questions 
which  a  sound  ethological  historical  view 
would  enable  us  to  solve,  would  be  that  of 
the  inffuence  of  speculative  belief  on  action. 
It  is  notorious  that  our  beliefs  are  the  great 
rulers  of  cur  acts.  Passions  and  impulses 
play  a  great  part ;  but  the  predominance,  in 
a  state  of  civilization,  is  and  must  be  award¬ 
ed  to  our  ideas.  All  institutions  and  all  mo¬ 
ral  restraints,  .all  laws,  are  the  offspring  of  the 
prevalent  creed  ;  or  if  descended  from  another 
creed,  they  are  made  to  accord  with  our  own. 
This  is  a  position  which  no  one  denies  :  it  is 
equally  enforced  by  doctrine  and  experience. 
At  tlie  same  time  another  and  contradictory 
fact  is  almost  equally  notorious,  viz.  that 
speculative  belief  has  often  little  or  no  inffu¬ 
ence  on  our  actions.  History  and  daily  ex¬ 
perience  abundantly  testify  to  this  fact.  Men 
really  and  sincerely  devout,  i.  e.,  intensely 
impressed  w  ith  speculative  belief  in  religion, 
do  nevertheless  almcst  daily  act  in  defiance 
of  it.  Moral  iniquity  combined  with  religious 
fervor  is  a  pha?nomenon  of  perpetual  occur¬ 
rence  in  history,  especially  amongst  southern 
nations ;  and  the  smallest  experience  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  frequency 
amongst  ourselves.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call 

*  System  of  Logic,  book  vi.  p.  522.  • 
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this  hypocrisy  ;  it  may  often  be  so,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  discrepancy  between  belief  and 
act  is  no  proof  of  it.  Tlironghout  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  student  will  find  con¬ 
stant  examples  of  atrocious  conduct  forming 
the  staple  of  man’s  acts,  without  ever  vitiating 
his  belief.  The  Spaniard  or  Italian  is  often 
a  moral  hypocrite,  seldom  a  religious  one. 
Shelley  well  said  of  the  religion  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  “  It  is  adoration,  faith,  submission,  peni¬ 
tence,  blind  admiration, — not  a  rule  for  mo¬ 
ral  conduct.  It  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  any  one  virtue.  Cenci  himself  built  a 
chapel  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  es¬ 
tablished  masses  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.” 
A  striking  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  specu¬ 
lative  belief  in  controlling  our  acts  is  to  be 
seen,  as  Condorcet  remarked,  in  the  case  of 
duelling.  There  are  few  actions  more  at 
variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  express 
injunction  of  Christianity  than  that  of  duel¬ 
ling  :  although  the  object  of  the  severest 
animadversions  from  the  church,  yet  it  has 
been  most  frequent  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  strongest,  and  when  belief  was  most  un¬ 
conditional  and  literal.  The  military  spirit 
was  too  powerful  for  the  religious  menace  to 
crush.  Remark  also,  as  a  substantiating 
proof  of  this  observation,  that  it  is  in  modern 
times,  when  the  power  of  the  church  has  so 
considerably  fallen,  and  the  spirit  of  skepti¬ 
cism  is  so  prevalent,  that  duelling  has  spon¬ 
taneously  fallen  into  disuse,  and  now  forms 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  Why  has 
it  fallen  ?  because  the  present  commercial 
state  of  society  does  not  require  that  military 
spirit  to  be  fostered  :  it  sees  the  evils  of  duel¬ 
ling,  and  has  no  need  of  the  elements  whence 
duelling  sprang.  Why  could  not  the  church 
put  down  the  evil  ?  Because,  as  M.  Comte 
justly  observes,  duelling  was  a  necessity  im¬ 
posed  by  military  habits,  and  because  it  is  a 
principle  of  human  nature  to  brave  a  distant 
peril,  however  great,  rather  than  incur  the 
immediate,  inevitable  brand  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  ;  men  dare  to  peril  their  souls  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  life,  but  dare  not  brave  dishonor  and 
contempt  in  this ! 

We  see  then  two  classes  of  facts,  equally 
notorious,  and  apparently  contradictory,  run¬ 
ning  through  all  history.  On  the  one  hand 
we  observe  that  the  acts  of  men  are  determin¬ 
ed  principally  by  their  beliefs  ;  on  the  other 
that  the  acts  of  men  are  often  in  defiance  of 
their  beliefs,  or  utterly  unconnected  with 
them.  We  know  that  the  external  state  of 
society  depends  upon  the  internal  state  of 
mankind,  and  that  all  changes  of  institution 
or  of  customs  arise  from  changes  of  creed. 
We  know  also  that  many  elements  of  the 
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social  state  are  at  variance  with  such  creed, 
or  unconnected  with  it.  A  great  problem  is 
here  set  for  the  ethologist  to  solve.  It  has 
many  phases ;  one  of  them  is  discovered  by 
M.  Auguste  Comte  in  the  principle  above 
mentioned,  whereby  the  future  is  sacrifeed 
to  the  present ^ — a  principle  in  active  operation 
in  all  men,  and  forming  a  predominant  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  women.  Another  phasis  we  ex¬ 
emplified  in  our  article  on  Modern  French 
Metaphysics,  and  it  may  be  here  expressed 
in  a  terse  saying  of  Sir  James  Macintosh: 

“  W’^e  think  according  to  our  ojiinions,  but 
we  act  according  to  our  habits.”  The  only 
fault  in  this  aphorism  is,  that  it  assumes  our 
habits  to  be  independent  of  our  opinions  ; 
whereas  they  are  tlie  realization  of  our  opin¬ 
ions, — our  thouofhts  become  motive-forces. 
It  is  of  newly  acquired  opinions  that  our 
habits  are  independent,  or  blse  of  old  creeds, 
no  longer  any  thing  but  formulas,  without 
special  suggestive  significance.  Habit  is  al¬ 
ways  originally  based  upon  opinion  :  a  new 
opinion  received  in  speculation  will  not  gen¬ 
erally  have  power  enough  at  once  to  conquer 
the  old  habit ;  it  must  create  a  habit  of  its 
own,  which  is  not  always  possible.  More¬ 
over  an  opinion  may  be  entertained,  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  which,  when  translated 
into  act,  will  be  highly  virtuous ;  but  man  is 
a  complex  being,  and  this  translation  is  not 
unimpeded  ;  it  will  probably  be  rendered  im¬ 
possible  by  the  counter-influence  of  some 
other  opinion  or  habit,  as  in  the  case  of  duel¬ 
ling  above  noticed. 

The  importance  of  duly  estimating  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  belief  on  action  will  be  recognized 
by  all  historians :  until  it  has  been  estimated, 
we  must  always  fall  miserably  short  in  our 
attempts  to  understand  the  past.  Look  at 
the  feudal  times,  and  their  boasted  chivalry  : 
if  we  examine  only  the  ideas  then  prevalent, 
we  shall  loudly  extol  the  state  of  society  which 
cherished  them  ;  we  shall  side  with  all  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  proclaim  the  poetry,  morality, 
gentle  courtesy  and  heroism,  so  constantly 
attributed  to  these  feudal  times.  Reverse 
the  picture  ;  let  us  leave  literature  and  poesy, 
and  descend  into  the  broad  domain  of  reality, 
and  then  another  feeling  will  result :  we 
shall  then  brand  these  times  as  those  of  the 
grossest  brutality,  and  declare  their  poesy 
and  chivalry  to  be  all  chimerical.  The  feu¬ 
dal  epoch  was,  without  doubt,  says  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,*  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  disgusting  of 
our  history ;  one  of  those  wlierein  we  nieet 
with  the  greatest  number  of  crimes  and  the 
greatest  violence,  when  the  public  peace  was 
most  incessantly  troubled,  and  when  the 
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rrreatest  disorder  reijjned  in  customs  and 
morals.  Now  both  the  foregoing  views  of 
the  social  state  would  be  erroneous.  They 
would  both  be  founded  on  irresistible  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  their  apparent  contradiction 
would  reijuire  to  be  reconciled  by  something 
hijrher  than  the  mere  evidence  of  facts,  viz.. 

o  ^  *  * 

the  ethological  principle  explaining  the  mu¬ 
tual  relation  of  belief  and  action.  It  is  un¬ 
deniably  true,  that  in  these  feudal  times  the 
moral  ideas  were  of  extreme  beauty  and 
purity,  while  the  actions  were  of  violent  bru¬ 
tality.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  female 
chastity,  and  manly  respect  for  it,  been  so 
warmly  recommended  and  described ;  and 
scarcely  ever  were  the  relations  between  man 
and  woman  more  licentious, — scarcely  ever 
did  female  weakness  suffer  so  much  from  the 
violence  of  man. 

Such  are  the  contradictory  facts,  of  which 
abundant  evidence  exists.  The  historian 
has  to  reconcile  them  :  this  he  cannot  do  by 
denying  either  :  he  must  reconcile  them  to 
the  facts  of  human  nature ;  and  to  do  this, 
he  must  have  a  science  of  human  nature,  an 
ethology,  to  fall  back  upon.  If  he  have  such 
a  science,  he  will  therein  learn  the  influence 
of  belief  on  action.  He  will  learn  that  this 
ideal  morality,  which  he  finds  amidst  such! 
discordant  reality,  was  not  capable  of  being 
completely  and  permanently  translated  into 
act, — was  not  capable  of  subduing  all  the 
wild  appetites  and  passions  of  barbarian 
hordes ;  but  he  will  suspect  that  it  at  least 
prevented  them  from  becoming  worse.  Bad 
as  they  were,  they  would  have  been  worse 
without  an  ideal  check.  Moreover  the  his¬ 
torian  may  learn,  with  M.  Guizot,  that  “  c’est 
beaucoup  que  le  jugement  des  hommes  sur 
les  actions  hiimaines,  t6t  ou  tard,  il  devient 
efficace.”  The  ideal  at  last  partially  de¬ 
scends  into  the  real :  speculative  belief  be¬ 
comes  entwined  with  and  nurtured  by  prac¬ 
tical  feelings.  Habits  are  engendered  in 
the  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  which,  even 
if  they  fall  short  of  their  model,  are  still  above 
the  original  level,  and  become  efficacious. 

From  this  single  specimen  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  an  idea  of  the  importance,  the  necessity 
for  ethological  principles,  before  the  past  can 
be  understood.  Indeed  it  might  seem  ob¬ 
vious  enough,  that  if  a  science  of  history  be 
possible,  it  must  be  grounded  on  a  science 
of  human  nature ;  and  very  singular  it  is, 
that  so  obvious  a  fact  should  not  have  been 
till  recently  observed.  Such  is  the  case 
however,  and  it  is  this  which  induces  us  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  necessity,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  special  instances.  We  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  another  question,  which  depends 
wholly  on  ethology  for  a  solution  ;  we  refer 


to  the  old  Utopia  of  a  Government  of  the 
Wise. 

Few  sophisms  are  more  captivating,  and 
few  more  implicitly  believed  as  almost  self- 
evident,  than  that  which  asserts  that  the 
reins  of  government  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  wisest.  It  is  an  Utopia  to  which  not 
only  philosophers  constantly  turn  their  eyes, 
but  which  men  in  general  consent  to  reprard 
as  the  final  state  of  humanity.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  sophism  exposed  may  con¬ 
sult  Auguste  Comte,  ‘  Cours  de  Philosophie 
Positive,’  vol.  v.  pp.  305-319.  Meanwhile, 
as  many  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
this,  we  may  offer  a  few  remarks,  sufficient 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  Utopia. 

The  first  obstacle  is  insuperable  :  how  shall 
we  have  the  wisest  recognized  ?  No  one  will 
be  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  w’isest  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not 
till  the  mission  of  a  great  thinker  is  complet¬ 
ed,  that  the  world  can  judge  whether  he 
really  be  a  great  thinker,  and  not  a  fanciful 
dreamer.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ridiculed  the  idea  of  steam  be¬ 
ing  used  to  propel  vessels.  It  is  not  more 
than  five  years  since  Dr.  Lardner  demon¬ 
strated  the  impossihiUtif  of  steam  communi¬ 
cation  with  India.  It  remained  for  events  to 
decide  whether  the  adventurous  projectors 
were  men  of  sound  judgment,  or  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  and  extravagant  character  imputed  to 
them  by  Scott  and  Lardner.  If  in  this  lower 
sphere  the  thinker  can  only  be  tested  by  the 
event,  how  shall  he  be  recognized,  who, 
dealing  with  the  abstract  comprehensive 
views  of  science  or  politics,  requires  perhaps 
a  century  to  verify  by  facts  the  justness  of 
his  foresight  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  wise  can 
be  fully  recognized  by  posterity  alone :  they 
are  too  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  to  be  either  appreciated  or  understood. 
The  mass  destined  to  action,  sympathize 
more  with  an  intellect  of  middling  capacity, 
joined  to  practical  activity,  than  with  intel¬ 
lects  of  a  purely  speculative  nature  however 
elevated.  The  man  of  action  is  understood, 
— his  superiority  is  recognized.  The  man 
of  speculation  is  not  understood ;  and  if  his 
superiority  happen  to  be  acknowledged,  it 
excites  no  sympathy  and  exerts  no  influence. 
We  see  no  reason  to  deplore  this  disposition 
of  mankind  :  we  believe  the  influence  of 
thought,  in  its  abstract  speculations,  to  be 
the  great  instrument  of  civilization  ;  we  be¬ 
lieve  thought  to  be  the  great  central  force 
from  which  all  great  action  springs ;  but  we 
also  believe  that  thought  is  destined  to  a 
purely  consultative  and  preparatory  office.  It 
directs  the  vessel  of  the  state,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  abstract  truth,  but  it  is  not  itself 
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the  helm  ;  it  informs  the  pilot  how  to  steer,  I 
but  leaves  the  rudder  in  Ins  hand.  Theory 
is  a  distinct  province  of  human  endeavor, 
and  should  never  usurp  the  place  of  practice  : 
to  attempt  such  an  usurpation  would  cripple 
the  efforts  of  pure  speculation  and  confuse 
those  of  practice.  For  it  is  well  known,  that, 
in  order  that  speculation  may  be  productive, 
it  must  be  left  free  to  range  where  it  pleases, 
and  in  nowise  be  tied  down  to  practical  exi¬ 
gences  :  otherwise  no  advance  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  every  thing  new  being  pronounced  im¬ 
practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  speculation  to  follow  one  thread 
of  thought  and  neglect  all  others :  hence  the 
one-sidedness  of  many  theories,  which  are  i 
true  inasmuch  as  they  are  logical  develop¬ 
ments  of  one  view,  but  false  because  they 
overlook  counteracting  views. 

The  second  obstacle  is  also  formidable. 
Suppose  the  wisest  to  be  recognized  and  to 
be  assembled  together,  and  government  placed 
in  their  hands,  there  would  still  remain  the 
hinderance  alluded  to  above.  The  province 
of  theory  would  be  usurping  that  of  practice, 
whereby  both  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
consequences  would  soon  show  themselves, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  caste  similar  to  the 
ancient  priesthood,  which  would  not  only  use 
its  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  the  many  hood¬ 
winked,  so  as  to  preserve  its  superiority,  but 
w'ould  itself  soon  fall  into  a  sterile  indolence. 
Whoever  examines  the  first  principles  of 
ethology,  or  indeed  of  physiology,  will  be 
convinced  that  mental  activity,  pursued  with 
any  degree  of  sustainment,  is  at  variance 
with  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  man. 
This  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  serious  fact. 
Sustained  thought  is  irksome  to  all  men,  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  for  whom  it  is  become  an  habit¬ 
ual  excitement,  and  even  with  these  few  it  is 
a  factitious  excitement :  it  originated  in  some 
social  stimulus  of  a  very  pow’erful  kind,  such 
as  ambition,  vanity,  or  necessity  for  bread. 
How  very  rare  is  it  to  see  a  thinker  amongst 
the  wealthy — how  frequent  amongst  the  poor  ! 
Thought  is  in  need  of  immense  stimulus,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  so  far  conquer  the  constitutional 
repugnance  to  any  sustained  mental  activity 
as  to  become  the  predominant  activity  of  a 
man’s  life.  This  stimulus  is  afforded  to  a 
certain  number  by  the  wide-spreading  in¬ 
fluences  of  civilization  ;  and  we  may  remark 
here  the  inevitable  growth  and  development 
of  society  which  is  implied  in  this.  Thought 
is  the  great  instrument  of  civilization.  Civi¬ 
lization  is  the  soil  in  which  alone  thought 
can  be  cultivated,  because  it  alone  affords 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  energy  of  man, 
which  must  conquer  his  constitutional  inap¬ 
titude.  The  excitements  of  an  artificial  state 
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are  the  means  whereby  a  great  power  of 
thought  is  called  into  activity. 

If  we  now'  apply  these  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  ethology  to  the  question  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  w  ise,  we  shall  at  once  see  its  ab¬ 
surdity.  Sustained  thought  being  only  com¬ 
patible  with  a  strong  social  stimulus,  (except 
in  rare  organizations,)  the  withdrawal  of  that 
stimulus,  by  placing  thinkers  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  would  be  followed  by  a  relapse 
into  constitutional  indolence  : — “  Destine  H 
lutter  et  non  a  regner,”  says  Auguste  Comte, 

“  I’esprit  n’est  point  spontanement  assez  en- 
ergique,  meme  chez  les  plus  heureux  organ- 
ismes,  pour  rfesister  longtemps  a  I’influence 
deletere  d’un  semblable  triomphe  :  ,il  tendrait 
necessairement  vers  une  funeste  atrophic  gra- 
duelle  comme  manquant  a  la  fois  de  but  et 
j  d’impulsion.”  \V"e  have  no  space  to  admit  of 
j  further  developments  of  our  argument ;  but 
trusting  the  above  are  conclusive  we  pass  to 
the  third  obstacle. 

The  consequence  of  all  academies,  insti¬ 
tutes  and  learned  bodies,  is  to  favor  mediocri¬ 
ty.  We  are  not  denying  certain  collateral 
advantages  which  are  said  to  result  from  the 
association  of  learned  men  into  public  bodies, 
but  w'e  note  a  fact  that  is  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  “  Les  cpiarante  qui 
ont  de  I’esprit  comme  quatre,”  have,  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  rejected  the  most  illustrious  writers  of 
their  country,  while  they  have  received  with 
acclamations  the  most  presumptuous  medio¬ 
crity.  If  any  one  runs  over  a  list  of  members 
constituting  the  present  academies  and  insti¬ 
tutes,  he  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at  seeing 
amongst  them  a  large  proportion  of  names 
which  have  never  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
some  whose  qualifications  could  not  be  stat¬ 
ed  w  ithout  considerable  research  ;  whilst 
names  that  are  European,  that  are  recogniz- 
I  ed  by  Europe  as  amongst  the  illustrious  in 
their  several  departments,  are  not  admitted, 
or  have  been  rejected.  Read  Paul  Louis 
Courrier’s  Letter  to  the  Academy,  not  only 
for  its  exquisite  irony  and  perfect  style,  but 
also  for  a  few  facts  respecting  academicians ! 
He  proposed  himself  on  the  ground  of  being 
considered  oneofthe  first  Hellenistsof  France : 
he  was  rejected,  and  a  rich  fcrmicTy  who 
scarcely  knew  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  chosen 
in  his  place.  But,  not  to  go  abroad  for  ex¬ 
amples,  was  not  the  greatest  living  astrono¬ 
mer,  one  also  prtffoundly  versed  iti  the  other 
sciences,  defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  Royal  Society — and  defeated  by 
whom  ?  a  dillettnntc  nobleman  ! 

Thus  on  all  sides  w'e  see  that  a  government 
of  the  w'ise,  wherein  philosophers  should  be 
kings,  is  an  Utopia  based  on  a  misconception 
of  ethology.  Were  such  a  thing  attempted,  it 
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could  only  be  a  government  of  mediocrity,  of 
speciality  ;  and  this  would  inevitably  lapse 
into  a  sterile  caste,  whose  principal  aim  would 
be  to  maintain  its  own  position. 

A  proper  study  of  ethology  would  serve  to 
correst  errors  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
above ;  among  these  would  b^e  the  now  pre¬ 
valent  sophisms  respecting  facilities  of  divorce 
and  the  emancipation  of  women.  Let  us  ven¬ 
ture  a  word  or  two  here  upon  these  subjects. 

The  sophism  of  extending  the  facility  of 
divorce  is  one  of  such  fearful  consequences, 
if  realized  in  practice,  that  it  behoves  all  ear¬ 
nest  men  to  inquire  into  it.  The  great  ar¬ 
guments  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  false, 
because  n jir /or I  and  not  ethological.  The 
fundamental  error  of  this  doctrine  lies  in  as¬ 
suming  that  d  priori  conclusions  have  an  etho¬ 
logical  value ;  the  assumption  is  gratuitous.  It 
is  true,  «  j)r/or/,  that  a  law  which  declares 
one  man  to  be  united  to  one  woman,  with  no| 
possibility  of  escape  except  by  crime,  however 
incompatible  their  dispositions,  however 
wretched  their  lives,  is  unjust.  We  admit  that 
on  a  bare  statement  of  the  law,  so  considered, 
it  is  unjust.  But  we  answer,  that  there  is  a 
gross  error  in  viewing  a  law  a  priori ;  and 
that  this  law  viewed  ethologically  is  not  only 
eminently  wise,  but  also  just  It  is  a  law 
whereby  the  mass  of  human  beings  are  made 
happier  than  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  whereby 
society  is  kept  stable  in  its  relations.  And  this 
is  the  only  light  in  which  a  law  can  be  honestly 
viewed  ;  otherwise  we  might  rebel  against  all 
laws,  because  on  d-priori  considerations  they 
are  all  unjust  to  some  people.  Man  is  born 
equal  to  man :  so  says  the  d-priori  leveller  ; 
and  would  forthwith  destroy  ^1  property,  all 
distinction.  The  philosopher  answers  that 
man  is  by  no  means  born  equal  to  man,  and 
that  society  pronounces  equality  impossible. 

While  therefore  we  admit  the  opponents 
of  the  law  of  divorce  to  have  a  logical  truth 
in  what  they  advance,  we  deny  their  data 
and  altogether  repudiate  their  method.  The 
question  of  marriage  is  a  very  complex 
one  :  it  embraces  so  many  elements,  both 
social  and  individual,  that  a  complete  sci¬ 
ence  of  character  and  of  politics  would  be 
necessary  to  resolve  every  difficulty.  Mean¬ 
while  there  are  certain  well-understood  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  may 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  love 
of  change  inherent  in  mankind  :  to  these  we 
appeal. 

It  has  been  profoundly  remarked  by  John 
Mill,  that  for  all  ciV/zens,  for  all  members  of 
a  society,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should 
be  a  system  of  education  beginning  with  in¬ 
fancy  and  continued  through  life,  which  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  restraining  discipline : — “  to  train 


the  human  being  in  the  habit  and  thence 
the  power,  of  subordinating  his  personal 
impulses  and  aims  to  what  were  considered 
the  ends  of  society  ;  of  adhering,  against 
all  temptation,  to  the  course  of  conduct 
which  those  ends  prescribed  ;  of  controlling 
in  himself  all  those  feelings  which  were  lia- 
ble  to  militate  against  those  ends  and  en¬ 
couraging  all  such  as  tended  towards  them.”* 
Whoever  reflects  how  incessantly  this  re¬ 
straining  discipline  operates  from  childhood 
upwards,  and  with  what  manifest  advantage 
to  society  and  the  individual,  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  its ,  operation  in  mar¬ 
riage,  in  preventing  “  untrop  libre  carriere  aux 
appetits  les  plus  energiques,  dont  la  repres¬ 
sion  continue,  combinee  avec  une  legitime 
satisfaction,  doit  necessairement  augmenter  a 
j  mesure  que  revolution humaines’accomplit  ”t 
The  student  of  ethology  will  understand  how 
pernicious  is  the  love  of  change  when  unduly 
indulged  :  he  will  understand  the  real  force 
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of  that  “  indispensable  jiiite  of  marriage 
“  sans  laquelle  notre  courte  existence  se  consu- 
merait  en  une  suite  interminable  et  illusoirede 
dcplorables  essais,  oii  1’ aptitude  characteris- 
tique  de  I’homme  ase  modifier  conformement 
a  toute  situation  vraiment  immuable  serait 
radicalement  meconnue.”  To  take  upon 
yourself  a  sacred  duty,  and  to  swear  that 
such  shall  be  for  life — to  bind  yourself  for 
the  future — to  give  yourself  no  power  of  re¬ 
trieving  your  error,  if  you  have  made  one, — 
this,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  signal  hardship. 
We  all  know  the  fickleness  of  human  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgment : 
we  all  know  how  easily  a  man  may  make  a 
mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  ;  and  it  seems 
too  unjust  to  say  that  he  must  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  his  error,  that  he  must  suf¬ 
fer  for  it  through  life,  or  escape  from  it  only 
by  crime.  This  is  the  abstract  view.  The 
truth  of  the  case  is  however  not  strted  in 
this  argument :  the  laws  of  human  charac- 
ter  are  overh)oked,  and  consequently  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  vitiated.  Ethology  would  distinct¬ 
ly  prove  that  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
man  of  conforming  himself  to  an  insurmount- 
able  necessity,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to 
happiness,  constitutes,  asM.  Comte  remarks, 
one  of  its  most  indispensable  conditions,  by 
preventing  or  restraining  inconstancy  in  our 
views  and  hesitation  in  our  designs.  This 
of  course  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  such  cases 
as  those  wherein  the  necessity  is  endurable. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  injurious  to 
man  than  versatility.  The  generality  of  men 
are  far  better  able  to  pursue  a  line  of  con- 

*  System  of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  GOO. 

t  Comte,  vol.  v.  p.  443. 
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duct,  the  rules  of  which  are  independent  of 
them,  than  to  choose  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  best  for  them  to  pursue.  To  obey 
the  dictates  of  a  moral  or  social  law  is  easy 
and  satisfactory  ;  but  to  create  the  law,  and 
then  fulfil  it,  is  the  rare  privilege  of  a  few. 

Whoever  duly  examines  the  marriage  state 
with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  human  char¬ 
acter  find  happiness,  will  recognize  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  the  bond  being  indisso¬ 
luble,  except  by  crime.  Permanence  in  our 
relations  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
happiness,  by  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
change,  and  by  somewhat  modifying  the  dan¬ 
gerous  effects  of  temper.  If  two  friends  quar¬ 
rel  upon  some  trifling  occasion,  they  may 
perchance  be  separated  for  life ;  a  little  ob¬ 
stinacy  on  the  one  side  and  a  natural  pride 
on  the  other  may  prevent  a  reconciliation. 
But  suppose  man  and  wife  could  as  easily 
dissolve  their  ties,  what  social  anarchy  must 
inevitably  ensue  !  Marriage,  by  being  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  tie,  contains  within  itself  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reconciliation.  Married  people  quar¬ 
rel,  but  they  are  forced  to  be  reconciled,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  forced  to  live  together.  This 
is  an  important  consideration ;  it  points  to 
that  principle  of  human  character  which  en¬ 
ables  man  to  adtapt  himself  to  his  condition 
and  be  happy  in  it. 

There  are  of  course  exceptional  cases. 
There  are  married  people  to  whom  the  bond 
is  almost  intolerable,  who  drag  on  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  because  they  have  early  in 
life  made  a  great  mistake.  But  it  is  to  be 
considered,  1st,  that  in  legislating  we  must 
regard  the  mass  and  not  the  individual,  2ndly, 
that  in  this  life  the  penalty  of  error  is  severe, 
and  justly  so.  If  marriage  be  the  state  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  opponents,  it  only  becomes 
more  imperative  on  all  to  take  greater  pre¬ 
caution  before  entering  into  it.  The  law  of 
divorce,  if  abrogated,  would  induce  far  great¬ 
er  ills  than  any  which  now  proceed  from  it. 

In  equal  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  char¬ 
acter  is  the  loudmouthed  rhetoric  so  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  wo¬ 
men.  The  question  on  both  sides  is  mostly 
conducted  with  utter  disregard  to  the  first 
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principles  of  physiology  and  ethol  ogy.  The 
smallest  examination  of  the  diflerences  ofthe 
sexes  would  sufficiently  establish  the  differen¬ 
ces  of  offices  for  which  each  is  fitted.  The 
vocation  of  woman  is  as  distinctly  domestic, 
as  that  of  man  is  labor,  whether  mental  or 
physical.  The  idea  of  assigning  to  women 
the  vocation  of  men  is  so  cabsurd,  that,  were 
it  not  in  reality  impracticable,  it  would  scarce¬ 
ly  deserve  detailed  refutation.  Fortunately, 
as  with  the  Utopia  of  reigning  philosophers, 
the  thing  is  impossible,  and  only  a  few  indi- 
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viduals  can  be  spoiled  in  the  attempt.  We 
are  far  from  denying  the  great  intellectual 
capacity  occasionally  exhibited  by  women, 
but  this  is  only  with  rare — very  rare — organi¬ 
zations  :  physiology  distinctly  proves,  that 
in  the  mass  of  women  the  mortal  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  qualities  greatly  predominate ;  etholo¬ 
gy  as  distinctly  proves,  that,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  vocation  of  woman  has  always 
been  and  must  be  domestic.  To  give  women 
therefore  the  education  of  men,  is  to  give 
them  instruments  they  are  not  to  use  ;  and  to 
give  them  the  political  and  social  privileges, 
is  to  call  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  vo¬ 
cation. 

Thus  have  we  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
questions  which  ethology  must  solve ;  and 
we  may  now  leave  this  subject,  with  a  hope 
that  the  necessity  of  a  science  of  character 
for  the  elucidation  of  history  has  been  made 
sufficiently  evident. 

Could  we  suppose  a  science  of  cha.-acter  to 
exist,  there  would  still  be  a  science  i.  ’*''=tory 
to  construct  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  one 
without  the  other,  since  they  must  verify  and 
explain  each  other.  It  is  to  Auguste  Comte 
that  we  hold  the  world  indebted  for  the  most 
valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  both  sci¬ 
ences,  and  it  is  in  his  works  alone  that  we 
have  seen  the  true  historical  method.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  a  science  of  history  is 
still  to  make ;  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  grat¬ 
itude  we  here  record  our  conviction  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  human  evolution  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  Comte,  and  that  therefore 
the  science  is  now  rendered  comparatively 
easy.  History  has  had  its  Newton.  The 
law  of  evolution,  which  we  cited  in  our  last 
Number,  is  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
science  of  history,  as  the  law  of  universal  at¬ 
traction  was  to  the  science  of  lastronomy  : 
it  may  not  strike  the  reader  at  first,  but  con¬ 
tinual  meditation  and  verification  by  histo¬ 
ry  will  develope  its  significance.  We  need 
scarcely,  add,  that  it  is  mdispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  for  every  reader  to  study  it  in  M. 
Comte’s  work,  where  alone  he  can  find  each 
portion  satisfactorily  illustrated.  It  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  call  a  law  of  mental  evolution 
a  law  of  historical  progress, — to  take  the 
speculative  belief  of  men  as  typical  of  their 
state  of  progress  in  civilization,  which  in¬ 
cludes  so  many  elements  besides  that  of  in¬ 
telligence  ;  but  such  nevertheless  is  the  truth. 
The  influence  of  speculation  is  the  main  de¬ 
termining  cause  of  the  social  progress. 

“Thus  the  impelling  force  to  most  of  the  im¬ 
provements  elfected  in  the  arts  of  life,  it  has 
been  well  said,  is  the  desire  of  increased  mate¬ 
rial  comfort ;  but  as  we  can  only  act  upon  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of 
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them,  the  state  of  knowledge  at  any  time  is  the 
impa.«sable  limit  of  the  industrial  improvements 
possible  at  that  time ;  and  the  progress  of  in¬ 
dustry  must  follow,  and  depend  upon,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  ....  Further,  os  the  strong¬ 
est  propensities  of  human  nature  (being  the 
jmrely  selfish  ones,  and  those  of  a  symj)aihetic 
character  which  partake  most  of  the  nature  of 
selfishness,)  evidently  lend  in  themselves  to  dis¬ 
unite  mankind,  not  to  unite  them — to  make  tliem 
rivals,  not  conftulerates — social  existence  is  only 
possible  by  a  disciplining  of  those  more  power- 
lul  propensities,  which  consists  in  subordinating 
them  to  a  comnton  system  of  opinions.  The 
degree  of  this  subordination  is  the  measure  of 
the  completeness  of  the  social  union,  and  the 
nature  of  the  common  opinions  determines  its 
kind.  But  in  order  that  mankind  should  con¬ 
form  their  actions  to  any  set  of  opinions,  these  i 
opinions  must  exist — must  be  believed  by  them,  j 
And  thus  the  state  of  the  speculative  faculties, ; 
the  character  of  the  propositions  assented  to  by 
the  intellect,  essentially  deternunes  the  moral 
and  political  stale  of  the  community,  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  determines  the  physical. 

“  These  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  general  facts  of  history.  Every  consider¬ 
able  change  historically  known  to  us  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  any  portion  ot  mankind,  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  change  of  proportional  extent  in  the 
state  of  their  knowledge  or  in  their  prevalent 
beliefs.  As  between  any  given  state  of  specula¬ 
tion  !ind  the  correlative  state  of  everything  else, 
it  was  almost  always  the  former  which  first 
showed  itself,  though  the  etlects  no  doubt  re¬ 
acted  potently  on  the  cause.  Every  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  material  civilization  has  been 
preceded  by  an  advance  in  knowledge ;  and 
where  any  great  social  change  has  come  to  pass, 
a  great  change  in  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
opinions  of  society  had  taken  place  shortly  be¬ 
fore.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Cliristianity,  Pro¬ 
testantism,  the  negative  philosophy  of  modern 
Europe  and  its  positive  science,  each  of  these 
has  been  a  primary  agent  in  making  society 
what  it  was  at  each  successive  period,  while 
society  was  but  secondarily  instrumental  in 
making  //lem,  each  of  them  (so  far  as  causes  can 
be  assigned  lor  its  existence)  being  mainly  an 
emanation,  not  from  the  practical  life  of  the 
period,  but  from  the  state  of  belief  and  thought 
sometime  previous  ....  From  this  accumulated 
evidence  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
order  of  human  progression  in  all  respects  will 
be  a  corollary  deducible  from  the  order  of  pro¬ 
gression  in  the  intellectual  convictions  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  is,  from  the  law  of  the  successive 
transformations  of  religion  and  science.”* 

The  law  of  mental  evolution  being  that  of 
civilization,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
M.  Comte’s  discovery  must  form  the  basis  of 
historical  science ;  but  inasmuch  as  astro¬ 
nomy  was  far  from  perfect  even  after  New¬ 
ton,  so  also  will  history  remain  for  some  time 
incomplete.  A  new  investigation  of  historic 

*  John  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  G07-9. 


record  must  take  place,  aided  by  M.  Comte’s 
law,  and  by  the  principles  of  ethology.  Each 
separate  portion  must  be  subject  to  a  general 
revision  :  each  special  history  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  universal  history.  Meanwhile 
we  are  in  this  circle :  universal  history  does 
not  yet  exist,  and  cannot  exist  without  the 
assistance  of  special  histories;  and  special 
histories  require  universal  history  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  before  they  can  be  pronounced  ac¬ 
curate. 

To  resume :  the  science  of  history  must 
be  organized  before  any  special  period  can 
be  accurately  understood  or  pictured.  This 
science  has  already  possession  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  evolution,  but  needs  another 
complementary  science,  that  of  ethology,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  make  much  advancement ;  and  it 
also  needs  accurate  special  histories.  We 
have  briefly  considered  the  first  two  points, 
and  the  last  now  remains  for  us  to  notice : 
we  shall  do  so  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  writers,  whose  works  well  merit 
serious  attention. 

M.  Guizot  we  regard  .as  the  greatest  of 
living  historians,  because  we  hold  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history  to  be  of  far  liigher  importance 
than  the  art.  M.  Guizot  has  not,  it  is  true, 
detected  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the 
development  of  mankind ;  but  no  special 
writer  has  collected  more  valuable  materials, 
no  one  has  done  more  to  facilitate  the  discov¬ 
ery.  Of  all  writers,  he  has  best  fulfilled  the 
historian’s  task  of  showing  the  development 
of  ideas  and  institutions.  Of  all  thinkers,  he 
seems  most  clearly  to  have  perceived  the 
generating  causes  of  every  historical  pha3no- 
menon  and  the  spirit  of  each  epoch  :  of  all 
historians,  he  seems  the  least  impeded  in  his 
march  by  the  absence  of  a  general  doctrine 
whereby  to  verify  his  conclusions.  He  best 
has  read  the  history  of  ideas  beneath  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events. 

But  M.  Guizot  is  a  thinker,  not  an  artist : 
in  this  lies  his  great  deficiency,  apart  from 
that  general  deficiency  of  doctrine  common 
to  his  contemporaries.  There  is  no  life  im¬ 
aged  in  his  w  orks,  and  consequently  half  the 
historical  problem  is  to  him  a  blank.  The 
very  ideas,  whose  progress  he  so  luminously 
traces,  inasmuch  as  they  were  realized  in 
men’s  acts,  were  part  and  parcel  of  human 
life,  influencing  it,  and  by  it  being  influenced. 
The  superficial  manners  they  produced,  re¬ 
acted  on  them,  modified  them,  and  partly 
helped  to  suppress  them.  This  is  a  wide 
question,  but  it  finds  no  mention  in  his  works, 
which  are  in  consequence  no  more  than  phi¬ 
losophic  dissertations. 

But  what  dissertations!  where  will  the 
student  find  thoughts  so  profound,  so  clearly 
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expressed — generalizations  so  rapidly,  yet  so 
satisfactorily  arrived  at — ideas  so  supremely 
dominant  above  the  complex  facts,  yet  so 
scrupulously  and  securely  grounded  on  those 
facts  ?  Models  of  philosophic  writing  are  his 
essays  on  the  municipal  institutions  of  Rome, 
on  the  ethnic  intluences  of  the  Crusades,  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  church  and  royal¬ 
ty,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  European 
nations.  Depth  of  thought,  with  clearness 
of  exposition,  constitute  the  charm  of  his 
writing,  and  in  a  great  measure  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  those  more  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  Michelet  and  Thierry 
in  the  art  of  history. 

Guizot’s  method  is  d  priori:  he  first  seizes 
the  general  ideas  of  an  epoch,  and  having 
stated  them  in  their  abstract  terms,  proceeds 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  in  which  the  epoch 
is  enveloped  ;  not  so  much  proving  his  views 
by  the  facts,  as  explaining  the  facts  by  his 
views.  This  method  demands  preparatory 
erudition  and  patience  of  research,  which 
few  have  possessed  or  are  likely  to  possess  in 
so  high  a  degree.  The  temptation  to  write 
history  according  to  a  preconceived  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  we  see  in  Ilegel,  Gans,  Buchez, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  by  which 
a  man  can  be  seduced,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  science,  when  no  duly  verified  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  march  of  universal  history  has 
been  made.  It  is  the  same  temptation  as  that 
which  led  the  errant  minds  of  alchemists  to 
reason  upon  nature,  rather  than  observe  her 
— a  temptation  which  appeals  to  the  idleness 
and  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  is  therefore 
doubly  pernicious.  When  once  the  general 
Laws  of  historic  evolution  have  been  duly  ver¬ 
ified,  then  may  the  special  historian  theorize 
at  will  :  he  may  invent  purely  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  and  approximations,  with  probability 
of  success,  or  at  least  without  injury  to  sci¬ 
ence.  This  the  chemist  does  with  profit : — 
this  the  historian  can  note  only  attempt  with 
pernicious  consequences.  M.  Guizot  cau¬ 
tiously  abstains  from  any  of  the  extravagances 
which  usually  seduce  the  followers  of  the  d- 
priori  method,  but  he  does  not  always  escape 
its  dangers.  We  sometimes  meet  with  views 
which  are  evidently  the  result  of  certain  an¬ 
terior  views,  rather  than  of  a  just  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  matter  in  hand, — logical  d-priori 
developments,  not  ethological  or  historical 
conclusions  :  but  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  so  seduced. 

The  tendency  of  Guizot’s  writings  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  towards  progression  ;  the  shade  of  his 
opinion  is  conservative.  This  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  finds  its  solution  in  a  consideration 
of  his  life  and  position.  M.  Guizot,  the  child 
of  a  man  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  a 
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victim  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — and  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  the  minister  of  France,  at  a  time  when 
every  day  threatens  a  return  of  democratic 
anarchy,  when  the  strongest  intellects  quail 
before  the  task  of  keeping  peace  and  order — 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  conservative. 
“Our  principles  and  our  tastes  are  known,” 
said  he:  “  we  are  essentially  conservatives, 
and  for  the  government ;  for,  according  to 
our  profound  conviction,  France  needs  above 
all  things  government  and  conservation,  as 
well  for  the  interests  of  liberty  as  of  order, 
for  the  dignity  as  for  the  security  of  the 
nation.”* 

lie  is  a  conservative,  therefore,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  necessity,  forced  on  him  no  less  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  state  of  his  nation,  than 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  great  revolutions  of 
Europe,  and  above  all  of  the  ghastly  scene 
which  overshadowed  his  infancy  with  gloom 
and  sorrow.  But  his  faith  is  in  humanity, 
his  conviction  is  of  progression.  He  has  not 
studied  the  great  drama  of  European  history, 
and  seen  therein  a  barren  circle  of  events 
without  ulterior  significance;  he  has  not 
studied  the  past  to  vilify  the  present,  or  to 
despair  of  the  future.  No  :  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  and  resistless  progression  of  hu¬ 
manity  are  truths  which  history  proclaims, 
and  he  accepts  them. 

Such  are  Guizot’s  method  and  tendencies. 
Ilis  style  is  at  once  admirable  and  vicious, — 
admirable  for  clearness,  but  vicious  in  its 
stiffness,  approaching  pedantry,  and  in  its 
preference  of  abstract  expressions.  We  must 
not  look  to  him  for  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  or 
pictorial  power ;  but  for  clearness,  orderly 
arrangement,  and  terseness.  He  presents 
novel  views  of  astonishing  insight,  with  a 
calm  and  unpretending  air  ;  and  in  this  he  is 
less  French  than  any  of  his  countrymen. 
His  ideas  moreover  have  the  very  rare  merit 
of  “  striking  the  general  intelligence  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  resting  inattackable  to  the 
eyes  of  the  most  exact  and  minute  erudition. 
Gifted  with  a  marvellous  power  of  analysis, 
he  walks  with  ease  through  the  obscurest 
epochs.”  So  speaks  a  great  authority.! 

The  works  in  which  these  qualities  are  to 
be  studied,  are  ‘  L’Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
d’Angleterre,’ — inferior  we  think  to  his  other 
writings,  but  nevertheless  very  remarkable  ; 

‘  Essais  sur  I’llistoire  de  France,’ — extremely 
important :  they  contain, — 1,  his  great  essay 
on  the  municipal  institutions  of  Rome ;  ‘2,  a 
view  of  the  origin  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Gauls  in  France  ;  3,  causes  of  the  fall  of 

*  Revue  FraiKjaise,  Avril  1830. 

t  Aug.  Tfiierry ;  Considerations  sur  I’Hist.  de 
France,  prefixed  to  the  *  Recits  des  Temps  Mero- 
vingiens.’ 
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the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties; 

4,  on  the  social  state  and  political  institutions 
of  F ranee  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  ; 

5,  on  the  political  character  of  the  feudal 
institutions  ;  (>,  on  the  causes  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  representative  government  in 
England.  It  will  be  seen. from  this  list  of 
essays  that  they  are  not,  as  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed,  occupied  exclusively  with  France,  but 
embrace  (juestions  important  to  all  historical 
students.  Many  English  readers  are  repelled 
by  the  title  ;  they  have  no  peculiar  interest 
in  French  history,  and  therefore  leave  these 
essays  unread.  We  trust  our  enumeration  of 
their  contents  may  dispel  this  prejudice.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Guizot’s  other  great 
work,  the  ‘  Civilisation  en  France.’  Every 
one  knows  and  admires  the  little  work  on 
‘  European  Civilization,’  of  which  no  less 
than  three  English  translations  exist;  but  we 
have  met  with  very  few  persons  who  have  read 
the  five  volumes  entitled  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Civili¬ 
sation  en  France,’  which  are  in  truth  as  much 
European  as  the  single  volume.  Guizot  se¬ 
lects  France  as  the  best  country  for  exhibiting 
European  civilization,  and  his  principal  illus¬ 
trations  are  drawn  from  French  history  ;  but 
the  matters  treated  are  essentially  European 
and  of  universal  interest. 

M.  DE  Bauante,  the  author  of  the  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,’  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  M.  Guizot,  as  possessing  qualities 
in  which  the  latter  is  deficient,  and  as  wanting 
the  greater  requisites  of  science. 

False,  because  one-sided,  in  his  conception 
of  history,  M.  de  Barante  has  nevertheless 
done  good  service,  and  produced  a  work 
worthy  its  immense  popularity.  Its  motto  is! 
its  description, — srribere  ad  narrandum  non 
ad  probandum.  Tired,  as  well  he  might  be, 
with  the  vain  pomposities  of  “  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,”  pained  by  finding  his¬ 
tory  so  constantly  falsified  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  incapable  of  seeing  what  instruction 
history  really  might  afford,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  writing  the  narrative  of  events  with 
contemporary  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  with 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  lie  verified 
the  chronicles — those  honest  liars — and  gave 
the  world  twelve  volumes  as  the  result.  This 
he  did  with  considerable  talent,  but  not  always 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  plan.  The  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  constantly  visible ; 
the  very  picturesqueness  is  full  of  traces  of 
the  lamp  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  determination 
not  to  introduce  reflections  or  judgments,  but 
to  let  those  of  contemporaries  suffice,  he  has 
contrived  both  to  reflect  and  judge. 

M.  de  Barante  thinks  we  only  want  the  facts 
of  history ;  but  how  are  we  to  understand 
those  facts  without  a  theory  ?  of  what  use  is 


a  fact  unless  it  illustrate  an  idea  ?  Comets 
appeared,  apples  fell,  gases  combined  and 
food  was  digested,  and  all  these  facts  were 
observed  long  before  astronomy,  chemistry, 
or  physiology  were  sciences — yet  of  what 
value  was  such  observation  ?  So  we  may  say 
of  history.  When  M.  de  Barante  wishes  us 
to  see  the  past  as  we  see  the  present,  in  all 
its  details  as  in  all  its  animation,  convinced 
that  then  all  lessons  which  the  past  can  give 
will  be  easily  deduced,  he  expresses  the  wish 
of  every  student,  but  he  does  not  show  the 
means.  See  the  past  as  we  now  see  the  pre¬ 
sent  ! — truly  an  easy  proposition,  but  how  to 
be  fulfilled  ? — not  by  a  mere  narrative  assuredly. 

But  while  we  regard  this  method  of  writing 
history  as  false,  because  one-sided,  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  beneficial  results  it  has  produced 
in  the  descriptive  school.  Till  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  organized,  a  good  narrative  has 
immense  value.  The  life,  the  movement,  the 
manners,  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
people,  which  we  find  wanting  in  Guizot,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  descriptive  school,  of 
which  M.  de  Barante  is  one  of  the  great  orna¬ 
ments.  The  ‘  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’  is  a  masterly  narrative,  and,  read  in 
conjunction  with  graver  writers,  yields  good 
instruction. 

M.  M  icHELET  next  demands  our  notice,  as 
uniting  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  Guizot 
and  Barante.  Michelet’s  fault  is  not  one¬ 
sidedness  :  he  distinctly  views  history  as  both 
science  and  art ;  demanding  a  philosophy  as 
indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  the  past, 
and  art  as  indispensable  to  its  reproduction. 
Differing  from  Guizot  in  his  philosophy  no 
less  than  from  Barante  in  his  art,  Michelet  is 
the  representative  of  a  particular  conception 
of  the  historical  function  which  combines  the 
excellences  while  it  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
those  writers. 

Michelet  is  the  historian  excellence : 
not  simply  the  most  captivating,  but  the  one 
whose  works  bear  the  most  vivid  impress  of 
that  union  of  qualities  which  make  historians 
great,  viz.  imagination,  sagacity,  profundity 
and  erudition.  Looking  at  the  absolute  value 
of  his  works,  we  rate  them  lower  than  those 
of  Guizot ;  but  as  one  who  has  more  truly 
conceived  the  historian’s  function  and  who 
has  better  executed  his  conception,  we  rate 
Michelet  higher  than  his  rival. 

History  has  been  the  purpose  of  his  life; 
to  it  he  has  consecrated  the  splendid  talents 
of  an  ardent  youth  and  the  ambition  of  a 
vigorous  manhood.  Refusing  to  make  that 
barter  of  his  talents  for  political  power  which 
has  destroyed  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
has  placed  his  glory,  occupation  and  delight 
in  reading  the  majestic  struggles  of  the  past, 
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tracing  in  tliose  struggles  the  evolution  of '  of  pottage.”  Michelet  and  Augustin  Thierry 
humanity,  and  endeavoring  to  inspire  his  age  are  so. 

\vith-the  deep  convictions  which  hll  his  soul.  Though  gifted  in  a  rare  degree  with  various 
To  those  who  know  France,  there  is  much  faculties,  imagination  is  the  dominant  pecu- 
in  this.  France  is  a  hot-bed  of  corruption  liarity  of  Michelet’s  intellect,  and  it  is  at 
for  all  but  men  of  great  convictions  and  reso-  once  the  principal  source  of  his  greatness 
lute  wills  :  it  fosters  talent,  but  corrupts  it  and  his  errors.  Using  the  word  in  its  con- 
also.  The  pen  is  the  instrument  with  which  tinental  and  somewhat  extensive  sense,  we 
the  gifted  can  work  themselves  to  the  highest  should  say  Michelet  is  a  poet.  We  do  not 
oflices  of  the  state  ;  and  unfortunately  they  so  much  refer  to  the  numerous  imaginative 
do  so,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  made  their  passages  scattered  through  his  works,  as  to 
talents  glorious.  The  temptation  which,  di- j  his  artistic  nature,  and  to  the  very  constitu- 
rectly  and  indirectly  in  a  hundred  ways,  be-  j  tion  of  his  mind.  This  is  shown  distinctly 
sets  the  literary  man  of  France,  cannot  be  ’  in  his  philosophy;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
understood  in  England.  Our  means  of  cor- 1  appear,  it  is  in  the  poet’s  philosophy  tliat  we 
ruption  are  limited,  and  have  small  influence  i  most  distinguish  the  poet.  Philosophers  are 
with  men  of  any  intellectual  value  :  theirs  are  j  men  who  reason  with  their  intfllirts,  if  we 
unlimited,  and  appeal  to  every  passion — ex-  may  so  express  it.  Poets  are  men  whose  un- 
cept  that  of  honesty.  Journalists  and  philoso-  I  derstandings  are  (to  use  Bacon’s  energetic 
pliers,  historians  and  men  of  science,  not  only  language)  “  drenched  in  the  will  and  the  afl’ec- 
swell  the  ranks  of  Deputes,  but  also  rise  to  tions their  feelings  and  their  thoughts  are 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  become  min-  indissolubly  united,  the  former  predoininat- 
isters,  ambassadors,  and  consuls.  J'he  pen  ing.  Philosophy  is  pure  thought,  and  is 
weighs  heavier  in  the  social  scale  than  even  logical,  abstract,  impersonal.  Poetry  is 
the  feudal  sword.  Nobility  can  become  ex-  thought  growing  out  of  feeling,  and  is  mixed, 
elusive,  and  have  lis,  faubourg  St.  Germain  concrete,  personal.  Wherever  you  find  a 
untainted  by  any  parvenu  element  ;  but  man  habitually  “  reasoning  by  his  feelings,” 
power,  social  preponderance,  belongs  to  you  may  assert  that  he  is  unfitted  for  philoso- 
talent.  The  journalist  polishing  epigrams  phy  ; — such  is  Michelet, 
and  toiling  at  la  tartine,  in  an  obscure  It  is  because  Michelet  is  more  poet  than 
mansarde,  has  visions  of  becoming  one  day  philosopher,  that  he  is  the  historian,  par  ex~ 
minister  ;  with  his  pen  he  can  help  to  shake  cellence.  The  science  must  be  nifide  by  a 
dynasties  and  secure  himself  a  place.  No  philosopher,  but  the  art  will  fall  to  the  poet, 
such  thought  crosses  the  brain  of  an  English  History  is  the  spectacle  of  the  complexity  of 
newspaper-writer,  even  in  his  wildest  mo-  ideas  generated  by  feelings,  and  of  feelings 
ments.  The  French  student  of  history,  while  generated  by  ideas,  and  therefore  does  it 
poring  over  the  archives,  knows  that  when  need  a  poet  to  picture  and  explain  it.  It 
once  he  can  get  his  talent  recognized  he  can  is  mixed,  concrete,  and  personal,  and,  in¬ 
sell  it,  because  sure  of  a  purchaser.  The  asmuch  as  it  is  the  evolution  of  humanity, 
English  student  has  one  ambitious  hope — to  requires  the  poet’s  sympathies  with  man 
find  a  publisher  !  The  French  metaphysician  to  understand  it.  If  the  science  were  but 
sees  his  former  masters  Pairs  dc  France,  and  organized,  it  would  be  to  the  poet  that 
placed  high  in  the  state — why  should  he  not  we  should  look  for  special  histories  and 
also  become  great  ?  The  English  metaphy-  for  the  imaginative  restoration  of  the  past; 
sician  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  character  by  but  the  science  is  yet  to  make,  and  the  poet, 
being  suspected  of  atheism,  and  considers  without  compass  on  thiat  vast  and  stormy  sea, 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  afford  to  publish  guides  himself  across  it  by  the  stars  ! 
a  modest  volume  of  speculations  which  no-  But  the  familiar  stars,  so  beautiful  to  wor- 
body  reads.  ship,  are  difficult  to  know,  yet  must  be  known. 

Thus  does  France  foster  talent — thus  cor-  if  they  are  to  serve  as  guides.  How  known  ? 
rupt  it.  In  England  we  are  well  aware  there  — not  by  divination,  but  observation  directed 
is  corruption  enough,  but  it  is  petty,  for  petty  by  sound  theory  ;  not  by  d-priori  synthesis, 
ends,  and  only  influences  petty  minds.  In  but  by  laborious  analysis  and  d-posteriori 
England,  to  be  honest  is  the  best  policy  ;  in  synthesis.  These  are  not  the  conditions 
France  it  requires  energetic  will.  The  cor-  which  a  poet  is  likely  to  fulfil ;  accordingly 
rupted  amongst  us  are  the  despicable ;  amongst  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  in  his  boat,  unless 
the  French  the  corrupted  are  (otherwise)  often  w’e  have  a  well-tried  pilot  at  the  helm.  To 
the  admirable.  It  is  therefore  significant  of  drop  metaphor :  the  poet  must  be  accom- 
much  that  a  French  w’riter  of  great  talents  is  panied  by  the  philosopher,  or  history  will  re¬ 
contented  with  his  mission  as  an  author,  and  main  unintelligible.  We  need  scarcely  say 
does  not  sell  himself  for  the  political  “  mess  that  Michelet  pursues  the  d-priori  method — 
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that  he  writes  iiistory  accordiiijr  to  a  precoii- 1 
ceived  prorrramnie.  lie  belongs  to  the  onto-  , 
logical  school — believes  man  to  have  been 
universally  the  same — sees  symbols  in  every  ; 
thing,  ideas  in  all  facts  and  providence  in  i 
every  movement  of  mankind.  His  errors  lie  j 
on  the  side  of  the  spiritual,  mystical  and  fan-  ; 
tastical  school.  Ina.smuch  as  there  is  consi-  | 
derable  mysticism,  symbol  and  poetry  in  tlie  | 
middle  ages,  insofar  his  sympathies  ami  ten¬ 
dencies  are  eminently  suited  to  explain  them  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  there  are  also  prosaic,  ma¬ 
terial,  political,  economical  elements  e(jually 
important  with  the  above,  insofar  his  tenden¬ 
cies  are  injurious  and  his  philosophy  incom¬ 
petent. 

Michelet  began  his  career  as  the  ardent 
disciple  of  V'ico  :  he  translated  the  ‘  JScienza 
Nuova,’’  and  warmly  commentated  it :  he 
wrote  the  ‘  Ilistoire  Romaine,’  entirely  in 
Vico’s  spirit,  and  in  the  preface  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  history.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  ‘Ilistoire  de  France’ 
were  e(|nally  imbued  with  Vico;  it  was  only 
in  his  celebrated  ‘Introduction  Ti  1’ Ilistoire 
Universelle,’  that  he  seemed  to  suspect  Vico 
to  have  fallen  short  in  his  conception  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  in  this  work  that  we  trace  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Herder,  Hegel  and  Hegel’s  disci¬ 
ples.  Now  although  we  regard  Hegel  as  still  | 
further  removed  from  the  truth  than  Vico,  yet  j 
we  believe  Hegel’s  influence  on  Michelet  1 
to  have  been  beneficial,  by  eidarging  the  j 
sphere  of  his  views  and  by  shaking  his  faith  j 
in  Vico.  The  succeeding  volumes  of  his  j 
History  of  France,  without  losing  any  thing  j 
of  the  picturesque  and  poetical  charms  of  the  j 
former,  are  greatly  superior  in  point  of  his-  j 
torical  value.  He  has  escaped  from  the  fatal- j 
ism  of  Vico,  and  embraced  the  greater  con-  i 
ception  of  progressive  development, — net  with  j 
rigorous  precision,  it  is  true,  but  with  strong 
conviction.  The  opening  paragraph  of  his 
‘  Introduction  u  I’Histoire  Universelle’  an¬ 
nounces  his  emancipation  from  the  corso 
ricorso  of  Vico ;  “  With  the  world  began  a 
struggle  that  will  end  only  with  the  world — 
that  of  man  against  nature,  mind  against 
matter,  liberty  against  fatality.  History  is 
nothing  but  the  narrative  of  this  interminable 
struggle.” 

The  passage  is  curious  in  more  tlian  one 
respect.  As  the  announcement  of  anotlier 
view  of  history,  it  promises  much  for  the 
succeeding  volumes  of  the  author,  but  it  says 
little  for  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  to 
pervade  them.  Vague  and  general  as  are  all 
the  formulas  of  the  ontological  scho<d,  it  is 
applicable  to  every  point  and  inapplicable  to 
all :  it  is  as  barren  as  the  formulas  of  the 
theosophists,  so  easily  invented,  so  diflicuit  to 
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apply  !  And  yet  under  one  view  there  is 
great  truth  in  it,  tlu'ugh  we  are  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  Michelet  clearly  saw  that 
truth.  We  may  say  that  history  is  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  evolution  t>f  Iti/ni'inifi/,  in  its 
gradual  ascendency  over  ;  the  sulv 

jeclion  of  the  instinctive,  animal,  sensual 
man  to  the  volitional,  moral  and  intellecttial 
man  ;  in  a  word,  the  progress  of  civilization. 
This  definition  of  liistory  is  implied  in  the 
formula  of  the  struggle  of  mind  against  mat¬ 
ter,  liberty  against  fatality  ;  but  how  many 
I  other  and  contradictory  ideas  are  there  not 
also  inij)lied  in  it  !  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
I  ontological  formulas  to  imply  every  thing,  and 
to  state  nothing. 

I  Michelet  then,  in  common  with  his  con- 
j  tempe  raries,  wants  an  adecpiate  philosophy  of 
,  history,  and  his  works  suffer  from  the  want; 

'  but  this  radical  defect  does  not  ])revent  the 
I  fascination  t>f  his  writings  from  exercising  its 
influence.  He  writes  with  the  divination  and 
the  puitu  of  a  poet ;  he  reproduces  the 
mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  with  vivid 
j  sympathetic  touches;  be  narrates  the  dra- 
I  matic  episodes  with  ardor,  passion,  and  mas- 
'  terly  effect.  Life  runs  riot  in  the  veins  of 
j  his  history  ;  nothing  is  dead  ;  law  s  are  vivid 
symbols;  ideas  are  incarnatiois,  and  events 
are  personifications  of  principles.  Every 
thing  lives,  acts,  and  suffers  ;  the  cold  and 
glittering  granite  has  a  fire  of  life  within  : 
the  tears  of  doubt  and  passion  have  “  become 
crystallized  intv>  gigantic  catiedrals  which 
aspire  to  mount  to  heaven.”  The  church  is 
the  great  my.‘stery  and  passion  petrified.  The 
edifice  is  a  living  body  ;  the  nave  extending 
its  two  arms  is  the  man  crucified ;  the  crypt 
is  the  man  entombed ;  the  sj)ire  is  the  man 
upright  and  mounting  to  the  skies."* 

Life — personality — this  is  the  feeling  in 
,  tersectiim  all  his  views.  This  gives  the  charm 
to  his  writings  and  the  bias  to  his  opinions. 
The  vividness  with  w  hich  he  brings  events 
before  the  reader’s  eye  must  always  remain 
:  one  of  the  greatest  and  least  common  merits  ; 
but  it  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  occasional 
absurdity  and  extravagance,  and  these  ex¬ 
travagances  create  as  many  enemies  as  his 
beauties  create  friends. 

Those  (and  they  are  many  and  worthy  ol 
attention)  w  ho  demand  that  history  should  be 
a  grave,  almost  solemn  matter,  and  treated 
i  with  becoming  gravity,  will  hardly  reconcile 
!  themselves  to  Michelet’s  style.  History  should 
j  be  grave,  but  in  a  deeper  sense  than  our 
“  classical  historians  ”  have  understood  it ; 

*  Hist,  clc  France,  liv.  iv.  c.  2.  These  very  fan 
Icifid  notions  we  cite  as  specimens  of  the  e.xtremes 
'  into  whicli  his  symholical  and  vivifying  theories 
I  lead  him. 
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grave,  because  embracing  questions  touching 
our  social  state,  deep,  wide,  and  important ; 
grave,  because  a  science  grounded  on  ihe 
whole  physical  and  moral  sciences;  grave, 
because  demanding  high  faculties,  patient 
endeavor  and  searching  insight.  History 
must  be  grave,  or  it  cannot  be  written  :  but 
this  gravity  does  not  cirlude  any  thing,  w  hich 
throws  light  upon  the  subject,  whether  a  bal¬ 
lad,  a  legend,  a  custom,  a  silly  fashion,  or  a 
secret  anecdote ;  it  holds  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
rogatory  to  its  dignity,  because  it  includes 
every  thing,  as  the  greater  does  the  less.  To 
the  eye  that  sees  aright,  trifles  have  signifi¬ 
cance.  Indeed  it  is  only  great  minds  that 
can  appreciate  trifles  :  the  trivi.al  exaggerate, 
the  solemn  underrate  them.  Dull  must  be 
the  sight  which  fails  to  perceive  great  events 
and  great  actions ;  but  it  requires  sagacity  to 
detect  the  indications  afforded  by  the  bub¬ 
bles  of  the  day.  A  great  mind  is  equal  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  trivial  as  well  as  the 
important ;  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  can 
pick  up  a  pin,  or  uproot  a  tree.  The  writer 
who,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  history,  keeps 
upon  stilts,  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  much 
that  is  transacted  upon  this  earth.  History 
itself  was  not  transacted  upon  stilts,  neither 
should  it  be  so  represented.  It  is  a  mingled 
yarn  of  the  great  and  mean,  the  ridiculous 
and  sublime,  and  can  afford  to  stand  upon 
its  own  gravity  without  the  aid  of  any  fac¬ 
titious  dignity. 

We  say  this  because  many  able  men,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sustained  dignity  of  classi¬ 
cal  historians,  are  apt  to  disdain  the  new 
school  as  frivolous  and  theatrical ;  when  in 
truth  they  might  as  well  disdain  the  Shak- 
sperian  drama  because  it  falls  so  short  of 
the  sustained  elegance  and  gravity  of  Ra¬ 
cine.  The  wider  the  sphere  taken  the  more 
numerous  the  elements ;  the  larger  the  con¬ 
ception  of  history  the  more  varied  the  ma¬ 
terials. 

With  respect  to  M.  Michelet,  we  are  in¬ 
deed  ready  to  confess  that  there  are  some 
passages  which  a  friendly  eye  would  fain  see 
erased ;  some  stretchings  of  theories  to  the 
verge  of  the  absurd ;  some  almost  wilful  per¬ 
ception  of  symbols  in  very  plain  and  ordinary 
facts.  But  these  are  few ;  they  are  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  later  volumes.  If  a  charge  of 
levity  may  occasionally  be  brought  against 
him,  it  is  assuredly  never  when  he  is  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  grave  subject.  The  poet’s  ima¬ 
gination  may  have  its  errant  caprices,  but  it 
plays  no  tricks  with  serious  realities.  Let 
any  admirer  of  the  gravity  of  history  peruse 
the  masterly  narratives  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  Knights  Templar,  the 
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Crusades,  the  Albigenses,  the  Jacquerie,  the 
Madness  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Dance  of  Death, 
etc.,  and  we  think  he  will  be  forced  to  own 
that  these  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  The 
impression  they  create  is  vivid  and  intense ; 
equalled  only  by  the  most  striking  portions  of 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution. 

Tliis  leads  us  to  say  that  Michelet  and 
Carlyle,  all  minor  differences  apart,  are  very 
similar  in  their  historical  method.  They 
both  possess  in  a  very  unusual  degree  the 
pictorial  power  of  representing  the  past  as 
present,  and  exciting  the  warmest  sympathies 
in  persons  and  events.  They  are  both  sub¬ 
jective  writers ;  viewing  and  representing 
every  thing  through  a  very  peculiar  and  per¬ 
sonal  medium.  Both  delight  in  vague  for- 
mulas  and  abhor  analysis.  Both  are  men, 
most  of  whose  thoughts  are  generated  from 
their  feelings,  and  who  espouse  some  doc¬ 
trines  and  hate  others  for  their  consequences^ 
more  than  for  any  innate  observable  error. 

We  have  heard  it  said  of  Carlyle’s  book, 
as  well  as  of  Michelet’s — “  This  is  not  histo¬ 
ry.”  Truly  it  is  not.  It  is  not  Hume  or 
Robertson  ;  neither  is  it  what  history  should 
be,  will  be.  Much  is  yet  needed,  as  w'e  have 
shown,  before  history  can  be  finally  written. 
Meanw'hile,  Hume  and  Robertson  are  as  far 
from  the  desired  end  as  Carlyle  or  Michelet ; 
many  w'ould  say  much  farther. 

Historical  works  are  to  be  view’ed  now 
more  as  productions  of  art  than  of  science  ; 
and  if  any  one  prefer  the  art  of  the  classic 
writers,  as  they  are  called,  meaning  Hume, 
Robertson  and  Gibbon,  to  that  of  Carlyle, 
Michelet,  or  Thierry,  we  have  no  more  to 
say.  We  own  to  being  fascinated  with  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  Michelet.  We 
cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  splendid  eloquence,  gleams  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  poetical  imagination,  the  epigrams  of  a 
truly  French  lightness  and  point,  the  deli¬ 
cious  causerieSf  the  pertinent  anecdotes  and 
the  startling  aphorisms  and  deep  thoughts, 
which  abound  in  his  writings.  As  before 
stated,  there  are  some  passages  to  which  we 
object,  as  contrary  to  good  taste  (his  violent 
denunciations  of,  and  national  antipathy  to, 
England  are  among  the  number),  but  a  few 
specks  must  not  obscure  the  sunbeam.  He 
has  his  faults,  he  has  his  mannerisms ;  but 
with  the  brilliant  talents  he  possesses,  we 
need  not  grudge  criticism  its  detection  of 
errors. 

Unhappily  these  brilliant  talents  have  led 
some  to  suspect  the  solidity  of  his  erudition. 
Yet  his  erudition  is  immense.  It  is  discur¬ 
sive  and  accurate.  It  is  not  always  complete, 
and  is  weaker  on  some  points  than  on  others  ; 
as  in  a  writer  who  embraces  so  vast  and 
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complex  a  period  must  always  be  the  case. 
No  erudition  could  be  competent  to  all  the 
questions  treated  in  his  works.  Even  the 
exhaustive  industry  and  patience  of  M.  Sis- 
inondi  would  not  resist  the  attacks  of  minute 
criticism.  It  is  enough  that  Michelet’s  nar¬ 
rative  may  be,  in  the  main,  relied  on,  as  he 
verifies  the  chronicles  by  the  official  acts  and 
state  papers,  by  the  remains  of  literature  and 
art,  by  c«)nsultations  with  sapuns  of  special 
erudition,  and  by  examination  of  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Belgian  writers. 

Michelet’s  works  are  all  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  His  translation  of  ‘  Vico,’  and  the  ‘  In¬ 
troduction  to  Universal  History,’  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  :  they  form  the  dogmatic 
portion  of  his  writings.  The  ‘  Precis  de 
i’Histoire  Moderne’  is  a  model  of  outlines, 
and  has  already  reached  six  editions.  The 
‘  Origines  du  Droit  Franqais,  chercheesdans 
les  symboles  du  droit  universel,’  is  avowedly 
founded  on  Grimm’s  ‘  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
thiimer,’  of  which  it  selects  striking  portions, 
adding  new  materials  and  forming  the  whole 
into  a  system.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting,  and  no  lover  of  the  symbolical 
should  be  without  it.  The  ‘  Memoires  de 
Luther’  is  a  valuable  compilation  from  Lu¬ 
ther’s  own  works,  letters  and  conversations  ; 
it  presents  the  hero  in  his  undress. 

The  ‘  Histoire  Roniaine,’  which  only  em¬ 
braces  the  Republic,  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  but  rather  an  historical  essay  than  a 
complete  history.  Many  portions  of  Roman 
life  are  vividly  reproduced  ;  and  wherever  the 
author  encounters  a  great  character  or  a 
striking  event  he  is  truly  admirable.  His 
portraits  of  C®sar,  Hannibal,  Marius  and 
Pyrrhus  are  masterpieces,  and  dwarf  every 
other  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
His  pictures  of  the  state  of  Carthage  and  of 
some  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  Rome  are 
also  vivid  and  satisfactory.  Our  greatest 
complaint  is  against  its  deficiencies,  its  want 
of  completeness,  which  render  it  an  essay, 
not  a  history. 

The  ‘  Histoire  de  France’  is  in  all  respects 
his  greatest  work,  and  the  product  of  his  ma¬ 
tured  powers.  Few  books  are  more  fascina¬ 
ting,  and,  read  in  conjunction  with  Guizot, 
we  believe  few  would  be  more  instructive. 

Augustin  Thierry  must  be  considered 
next.  Guizot — Michelet — Thierry  :  these 
three  represent  the  various  phases  of  the  his¬ 
torical  problem, — each  in  his  way  unrivalled. 
The  question  of  abstract  ideas  or  political  in¬ 
stitutions  attracts  Guizot,  that  ofthe  concrete 
living  man  attracts  Michelet,  and  that  of  the 
masses  attracts  Thierry.  Guizot  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  progress  of  ideas  from  which  all  civ¬ 
ilization  springs;  Michelet  has  pictured  the 


aspirations,  doubts,  struggles  and  victories  of 
men,  regtirding  institutions  but  as  symbols  of 
those  aspirations  and  those  struggles  ;  Thier¬ 
ry  has  seized  the  life  of  tlie  masses,  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of  the  facts  of  con¬ 
quest,  the  fusion  of  races  ami  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Communes,  the  cradle  of  mo¬ 
dern  liberty.  To  Guizot  belongs  the  problem 
of  civilization,  to  Michelet  civilized  man,  to 
Thierry  civilizing  races. 

Augustin  Thierry  is  also  a  great  writer. 
E(|ually  without  the  mannerism  and  subjec¬ 
tivity  of  Michelet  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
Guizot,  he  excites  fewer  enmities  and  secures 
more  friends  than  either.  Michelet  has  par¬ 
tisans,  Thierry  admirers.  Ardent  and  im¬ 
petuous,  dogmatic  and  innovating,  Thierry 
has  promulgated  novel  views  without  arousing 
much  of  the  rancor  which  attends  reformers  ; 
for  in  truth  all  readers  recognize  in  him  an 
earnestness  tind  an  erudition  sufficient  to 
guarantee  novelty  from  the  charge  of  paradox. 
They  see  that  he  is  not  a  mere  polemic  ;  that 
he  does  not  use  history  as  a  cloak  for  party 
purposes,  but  with  resolute  endeavor  to  attain 
the  truth. 

Thierry  is  chief  of  the  descriptive  school  : 
he  is  an  artist  in  a  very  high  sense  ;  the  art 
of  Barante  sinks  into  the  feeblest  trick,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  wider,  deeper,  well-proportion¬ 
ed  work  which  Thierry  raises  from  materials 
of  the  past.  Inferior  to  Barante  in  style,  he 
is  immensely  superior  in  construction.  He 
is  always  animated,  often  eloquent  and  pictu¬ 
resque  ;  but  his  language  is  not  always  com¬ 
mendable  ;  it  is  frequently  ambiguous  and 
inelegant.  His  great  power  lies  in  artistic 
construction  :  he  groups  the  masses  of  details 
with  unrivalled  ease  and  effect ;  he  seizes  all 
the  points  of  interest  or  importance,  and  makes 
the  others  subservient  to  them,  in  a  manner 
almost  unique.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  great 
writer  and  a  model  worthy  to  be  studied. 

Thierry  is  a  model  also  of  unwearied  energy 
and  erudition.  His  life  is  a  lesson  to  all  men 
of  letters  at  once  grand,  thoughtful  and  affect¬ 
ing.  In  it  may  be  read  the  triumph  of  a 
great  intellect,  when  fortified  by  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose,  over  the  painful  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.”  He  has  prostituted  his  pen  to  no  court  or 
ministry  ;  he  has  sacrificed  his  soul  to  no  lux¬ 
urious  and  ignoble  idleness.  History  has  been 
his  passion  and  delight.  Blindness,  paralysis 
and  helplessness  have  been  the  fatal  conse* 
quences  of  his  too  great  application  :  the  eyes 
that  read  so  eagerly,  gradually  dimmed  until 
they  lost  all  power ;  the  very  hand  that  traced 
the  narrative  of  his  country’s  struggles  refuses 
now  to  hold  a  pen.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
great  heart  and  intellect  “  de  faire  amitie  avec 
les  tenebres,”  as  he  pathetically  says.  It  is 
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a  sad  spectacle.  The  visitor  goes  expecting 
to  sec  the  animated,  enthusiastic  aiitlior  of  the 
‘  Norman  Conque.st,’  and  lie  secs  tlie  servant 
bringing  in  his  arms  a  helpless  creature,  who, 
when  gently  placed  in  liis  chair,  begins  to 
talk  with  all  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  ol 
youth.  'Fhe  spirit-sighted  countenance  of 
the  “old  man'eloijuent”  warms  into  a  glow, 
as  he  speaks  of  his  favorite  study.  You  for¬ 
get  as  you  hear  him  talk  that  he  is  so  afilicted  : 
he  does  not  forget  it,  hut  he  does  not  repine. 
There  is  a  pa.ssagc  in  his  ‘  Dix  Ans  d’Etudes 
Ilistoriques’  where  he  speaks  of  his  career, 
which  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  every 
reader : — 

“  Si,  coinme  je  me  plais  ale  croirc,  Finteret  dc 
la  science  est  comple  au  nonihrc  des  granchs  inte- 
lets  nationnaiix.  j’ai  donr.e  ii  mon  p.ay.s  tout  ce 
(jiie  lui  donne  le  soldat  inutile  snr  le  champ  de 
bataillc.  Quelle  que  soit  la  de.<tinee  de  mes  tra- 
vaux,  cet  exemple.  je  I’esj  erc,  nc  sera  pas  perdu. 
Je  voudrais  qu’il  servit  li  coinbattre  I’cspece 
d’atfaissement  moral  qui  est  la  maladie  de  la 
generation  nouvelle  ;  qu'il  put  ramencr  dans  le 
droit  chemin  de  la  vie  quehprune  de  ces  aines 
encrvecs  qui  se  plaignent  de  manquer  de  foi.  qui 
nc  savent  on  se  prendre  et  vont  clierchant  jiar- 
tout,  sans  le  rencontrer  nidle  part,  un  ohjet  de  cul- 
te  et  de  dev'ouement.  Pourquoi  se  dire  avec  tant 
d’amerlumc,  que  dans  le  monde,  constitud*  coinrnc 
il  est,  il  n’y  a  pa.s  de  Fair  pour  toutes  les  poitrines, 
pas  d’emploi  your  toutes  les  intelligences  ?  L'e- 
tude  serieusc  et  cahr.e  n’est  elle  pas  hi  ?  et  iry 
a-t-il  pas  en  elle  im  refuge,  une  es]  France,  une 
carriere  a  la  portee  de  chacun  de  nous  ?  Avec 
elle  on  traverse  les  mauvais  jours  sans  en  sen- 
tir  le  poiils,  on  se  fait  a  soi-meme  sa  destinee.  on 
use  noblement  sa  vie.  Voila  ce  que  j’ai  fait, 
et  ce  que  je  ferais  encore,  si  j'avais  a  recornnicn- 
cer  ma  route;  jc  prendrais  celle  qui  m’a  conduit 
oil  je  suis.  Aveiiglc  et  sonffrant,  sans  espoir  et 
prcsrpie  sans  rchXche,  je  2)nis  rendre  ce  temoig- 
iiage^  (pie  de  inn  part  ne  sera  jnis  suspect :  il  y 
a  an  monde  quclqne  chose  (pti  rant  mievx (pie  les 
jouissances  materielles,  mien.r  (p'P.  la  fortune, 
mieu.vqnela  santc  elle-meme,  cest  le  dcrouement 
(I  la  science !'' 

Thierry’s  three  works,  the  ‘  Lettres  sur 
ITIistoire  de  France,’  the  ‘  liistoire  dc  la 
Conquete  d’Angletcrre  par  les  Normands,’ 
and  the  ‘  Kecits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,’ 
are  remarkable  for  ditFerent  qualities.  The 
first,  a  spirited  onslaught  on  the  absurd  his¬ 
torical  systems  and  methods  prevalent  up  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  has  the  double 
merit  of  heralding  a  new  era  in  science,  and 
of  bringing  very  considerable  materials 
towards  it.  Replacing  the  old  ideas  by  new’ 
and  fruitful  ones,  it  became  something  more 
lasting  than  a  polemical  .attack.  In  it  he  has 
well  stated  various  historical  questions  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  his  account  of  the  Communes 
is,  if  not  quite  conclusive,  w’orthy  of  pro¬ 
found  attention.  The  history  of  the  Nor¬ 
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man  compiest  is  too  well  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  England  to  require  any  detailed 
account :  with  all  its  merits,  we  think  it  in¬ 
ferior  in  power  to  the  ‘  Recits  des  Temps 
Merovingiens,’  though  it  has  the  advantage 
of  superior  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
‘Recits’  is  the  production  of  the  matured 
method  and  practised  hand  of  its  author  :  it  is 
essentially  a  work  of  art,  though  important 
ideas  relative  to  the  science  of  history  are 
implied  in  it.  As  a  portraiture  of  the  sixth 
century  it  is  unequalled  :  it  joins  the  pictur- 
esijueness,  animation  and  exciting  interest  of 
a  novel  by  Scott  to  the  minute  fidelity  of  ex¬ 
haustive  erudition.  The  w  ay  in  w  hich  the 
various  elements  of  society,  the  highest  and 
the  meanest,  are  selected  and  grouped  round 
certain  individmils  and  events,  so  as  both  to  il- 
lustr.atethe  characters  and  the  times,  reveals 
the  hand  of  a  jirofound  artist.  The  details  of 
social  life,  minute  yet  unostentatious,  arc 
brought  forward  to  elucidate  the  various 
points  in  the  narrative,  not  to  glitter  as  a 
vain  display  of  learning:  the  characters  are 
represented  in  a  true  dramatic  spirit.  The 
cmtlrur  locale  is  so  well  preserved,  that  you 
never  for  .an  instant  doubt  th.it  you  are  read¬ 
ing  of  barbarians,  and  barbarians  corrupted 
and  inlluenccd  by  contact  with  Roman  civ¬ 
ilization  and  modified  by  the  Christi.an  reli¬ 
gion.  Ethology  would  find  good  materials  in 
these  ‘  Recits.’  Owing  to  the  title,  and  to 
the  want  of  interest  generally  felt  for  the 
‘  Merovingiens,’  Thierry’s  work  seems  to 
have  h.ad  few'  readers  here,  ll.ad  the  public 
been  aware  that  these  Merovingian  narratives 
were  explanatory  of  the  social  state  of  the 
sixth  century, — that  they  gave  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Barbarian,  Roman  and  Christian  el¬ 
ements  in  a  state  of  imperfect  fusion, — that 
they  brought  the  vigor  and  wild  energy  of  the 
Gauls  face  to  face  with  the  last  remains  of  Ro¬ 
man  greatness  and  liLxury,  kept  in  imperfect 
check  by  Christianity, — and  that  they  treated 
of  subjects  not  merely  French,  but  universal 
in  their  interest,  and  indispensable  for  the  his¬ 
torical  student  rightly  to  understand, — then 
indeed  more  attention  would  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  work.  We  assure  our  read¬ 
ers  that  the  ‘  Recits’  contain  this  and  much 
else, — that  in  spite  of  an  unattractive  title, 
few  works  are  so  attractive.  To  the  gener¬ 
al  reader  it  as  exciting  as  a  novel  ;  to  the 
student  it  is  full  of  grave,  important  matter. 
The  ‘  Dix  Ans  d’Etudes  Ilistoriques’  is  an 
interesting  work  to  all  interested  in  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  it  is  a  collection  of  his  v.arious  ess.ays 
on  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  put  forth 
his  first  notions  in  all  their  adventurous  im-^ 
perfection.  The  preface,  which  gives  an  iac- 
count  of  his  studies,  is  manly  and  touchng. 
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Tliiorry’s  brother,  Amedde,  is  also  a  writer  of 
reputation  ;  his  ‘  Histoire  des  Cianles’  is  an 
authority  often  cited. 

Tlie  remaining  historians  demand  only  a 
passing  notice  here ;  they  do  not  claim  our 
attention  as  having  contributed  on  any  lartre 
sciilc  totlie  art  or  science  ol  history.  Sismo.x- 
Di,  the  greatest,  whose  recent  loss  the  world 
of  lettersd  eplores,  brought  to  the  task  a  zeal 
and  patience  which  constituted  him  a  giant 
amongst  annalists.  His  ‘  Histoire  des  Fran- 
oais  ’  is  the  most  complete,  as  it  is  the  most 
erudite  and  vast  of  all  the  general  histories 
of  France  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  old  school, 
in  merits  as  in  faults. 

Tlie  popularity  and  voluminous  mediocri¬ 
ty  of  M.  Capeficue  are  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silejice.  The  reputation  he  enjoys  is  not 
enviable :  he  is  accused  of  inventing  docu¬ 
ments  to  suit  his  purposes,  and  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  misipioting  his  authorities.  He 
uses  history  as  a  vehicle  for  volumin¬ 
ous  pamphleteering.  Feudalism — a  pictur- 

esipie  feudalism  of  grim  barons  clad  in  mail, 
and  virtuous  prie.sts  checking  audacious  vice 
— is  the  object  of  his  impassioned  regrets ; 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  feebleness,  heartlessness  and  monotony  of  i 
the  present  social  life  with  the  vigor,  faith  I 
and  variety  of  that  of  the  midle  ages.  In  ! 
fairness  let  us  note  that  ‘  Philippe  Auguste’  ' 
is  the  least  bad  of  his  works ;  indeed  it  is,  j 
in  some  respects,  not  without  considerable  ' 
merit. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  diligent  writers, 
more  or  less  serviceable  in  their  respective 
departments,  but  having  no  place  on  the  | 
summits  of  history,  we  come  to  M.M.  Migrict 
and  Tillers,  who  claim  notice  as  philosophi¬ 
cal  writers. 

M.  Mio.vet  has  written  a  history,  or  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Every  portion  of  it  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  rigid  compression — a  (piality  the 
rarest  now  in  all  literature.  The  style  is 
brief,  rapid  and  aphoristic  :  the  portraits  are 
sketched  by  a  few  decisive  touches  :  oulv 
the  important  events  are  introduced,  and  the 
narrative  is  sacrificed  to  pliilosophical  <lis- 
quisition  :  many  of  the  remarks  are  admira¬ 
ble,  and  quite  as  many  absurd.  iMignet  is 
dogmatical ;  he  delivers  an  axiom,  and  sel¬ 
dom  stops  to  defend  or  explain  it.  This 
style  is  well  suited  to  his  philosophy,  ren¬ 
ders  it  imposing,  and  prevents  its  weakness 
from  being  apparent.  When  we  have  said 
that  his  pliilosophy  is  dogmatic  fatalism,  we 
have  said  enough  for  the  reader  to  judge  of 
its  historical  futility.  Though  it  be  super¬ 
fluous  here  to  demolish  the  sophistry  on 
which  such  a  doctrine  rests,  it  may  not  be 


useless  to  cite  an  instance  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Robespierre  falls,  and  the  philosi  phy 
ofhis  fall  is,  according  to  Mignet,  this  ;  “  // 
alors  qu’on  tombe  par  ce  qui  a  servi  ji 
vous  tdever  ;  il  fnut,  homme  de  faction,  qu’on 
perisse  par  Ics  echafauds,  comme  les  con- 
ipierans  par  la  guerre.”  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  absurd  than  this  reflection,  it  is 
the  il  faut  which  announces  the  dogma  as 
an  eternul  necessity. 

.M.  Tin  ERs  has  adopted  the  ])hilosophy 
of  his  friend,  and  published  an  improvisation 
of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Brilliant  as  an  improvisation,  it  is  almost 
worthless  as  a  history  ;  its  inaccuracy  is  so 
excessive,  its  philosophy  so  absurd.  But  it 
has  literary  merits, — animated  syle,  eflective 
rhetoric,  theatrical  grouping  and  shrewd  re¬ 
mark.  It  became  popular  at  once, — one 
certain  sign  of  inferiority  in  a  grave  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  excused  as  abstract 
necessities,  and  not  as  human  failings,  from 
the  study  of  wliich  great  lessons  may  be 
drawn  ;  those  who,  grateful  for  the  good 
which  that  outburst  has  accomplished,  would 
fain  have  the  dark  side  draped  from  view  by 
an  imposing,  teirible  ‘  i7 and  would 
have  all  its  errors  justified  according  to  the 
ways  of  Providence  and  the  new  school  of 
philosophy, — those  persons  will  accept  Mig¬ 
net  and  Thiers  as  historians,  and  only  those. 
But  what  a  madness  is  noble  endeavor, — 
what  a  mockery  is  humanity  in  its  ‘  afflict¬ 
ed  will’  struggling  against  wild  instincts  and 
brute  passions, — what  a  futile  labor  is  phi¬ 
losophy,  if  all  history  can  be  rightly  explained 
by  an  ‘  il  faiiV!  Burn  the  pen,  shut  up  the 
book,  still  the  eager  throbbing  brain,  () 
youthful  student !  Enjoy  the  present, — the 
future  is  not ;  and  the  past  has  but  one  word 
which  you  can  read,  in  resignation  or  des¬ 
pair,— ’^/A',>//'A7A. 

Fortunately  history  is  not  to  be  thus  ex¬ 
plained  ;  fortunately  the  doctrine  of  fatalism 
is  a  mere  sopliistical  abuse  of  language, 
which  leaves  the  disciple  just  where  it  found 
him,  and  those  who  desire  fruitful  concep¬ 
tions  will  not  be  led  astray  by  its  delusive 
formulas.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  history  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  the 
knowledge  of  wliich  tlioiigli  <liflicult  is  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  a  science  is  in  process  of  organ¬ 
ization  which  must  eventually  produce  im¬ 
portant  results  for  society. 


IIong-Koxg  Imports. — The  .Monarch,  Captain 
Rohf'rtson,  lias  hrought  to  I^eith  from  llong-kong  a 
pair  of  >ia[»ir  musk  deer,  not  much  larger  than 
iiares,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Zoological  Car- 
deiis.  Other  cnriou.s  animals  unfortunately  died  on 
the  passage. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  M.  VILLEMAIX. 

Translated  from  the  Frcmdi  f  »r  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  by 
II  L.  C. 

“  T/ir  writers  of  the  eifrhtccnth  century ^  by 
introducing  free  discussion  everywhere, 
even  at  the  price  of  error,  prepared  that  lair 
of  our  times — that  law  which  will  restore 
the  religious  sentiment,  by  the  most  com¬ 
plete  freedom  o  f  conscience,  and  social  sta¬ 
bility,  by  the  highest  degree  of  civil  lib- 
irtyy — Villemain.  Preface  to  tlie  “  Court; 
de  I. literature  Frant^aisc.” 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1814,  the  hall  of  the 
Institute  presented  a  spectacle  strange,  im¬ 
posing,  and  worthy  of  arresting  the  attention 
of  posterity.  Immense  events  had  just  oc¬ 
curred.  Twenty  days  before,  the  allied 
armies  entered  Paris;  ten  days  before,  Na¬ 
poleon  signed  his  abdication  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  ;  the  conquerors  had  not  yet  abused 
their  victory,  and  they  demanded,  at  that 
time,  from  the  conquered,  only  an  honorable 
peace.  There  had  been  invented,  for  the 
Count  d’ Artois,  that  charming  mot ;  “  II  nf/ 
a  qu’un  Franqais  de  plus,”  and  Louis  XVIII, 
landing  at  Calais,  promised  France,  hum¬ 
bled  and  fatigued  by  despotism  and  contest, 
to  console  it  for  its  reverses,  and  to  indemnify 
it  for  a  burdensome  and  sanguinary  glory,  by 
opening  to  it  a  new  era  of  repose  and 
liberty. 

It  was  amid  tliese  hopes,  which  had  yet 
been  disturbed  by  no  deception,  no  disas¬ 
trous  treaty,  no  military  oppression,  no 
political  reaction,  that  the  Institute  of 
France,  opening  its  public  and  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  invited  the  kings  and  generals  of  allied 
Europe,  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  in  which 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  was,  by  a 
special  favor,  to  pronounce  a  discourse,  and 
thus  inaugurate  his  name  in  history,  upon 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  memor.able  occa¬ 
sions  which  history  can  record. 

This  session  is  so  remarkable,  so  intimately 
connected  with  my  subject,  and  the  ide.as  of 
the  present  generation,  upon  these  times,  are 
so  dilTerent  from  those  of  the  preceding,  that 
it  seems  to  me  at  once  appropriate  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  introduce  here  a  report,  inserted  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  22d  of  April 
1814,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  Dussault. 

“  A  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly,” 
says  the  journalist,  “  awaited  the  sovereigns. 
Two  simple  armchairs  were  placed  within 
an  enclosure.  All  eyes  were  incessantly 
turned  towards  the  door  through  which  the 
princes  were  to  enter.  Every  tiling  which  re¬ 
lated  to  them  was  sure  to  excite  the  most 
lively  enthusiasm.  The  first  acclamations 
burst  forth  at  the  sight  of  M.  le  baron  Sachen, 
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Governor-General  of  Paris ;  and  sikui  appear¬ 
ed  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  followed  by  the  three  young  princes, 
his  sons.  The  cries  of  “  Long  live  Alex¬ 
ander !  Long  live  the  King  of  Prussia!  Long 
live  the  allies!”  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  The  whole  assembly  arose,  from 
an  impulse  of  respect,  interest  and  curiosity: 
the  monarchs  bowed,  with  an  amiable,  unas¬ 
suming  and  feeling  manner,  which  seemed  to 
say,  “  The  acclamations  of  such  a  people  are 
a  delightful  recompense  for  our  arduous  la¬ 
bors  !” 

“  The  excitement  of  the  first  moment  being 
somewhat  calmed,  and  the  noise  of  pro¬ 
longed  applause  having  given  place  to  silence, 
M.  Lacretelle,  the  younger.  President  of  the 
Academy,  rose,  and  with  evident  emotion, 
and  with  that  easy  and  mild  eloquence  which 
characterizes  his  genius,  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  of  his  society.” 

After  having  analyzed  the  highly  flatter¬ 
ing  address  of  M.  Lacretelle  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  Dussault  continues  thus  : 

“  The  scene  became  still  more  interesting, 
animated  and  dramatic,  when  the  youthful 
orator,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  presented 
himself  at  the  desk,  to  read  his  discourse. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  sovereigns  were  riveted 
with  a  singular  expression  of  interest,  and  a 
gentle  smile  of  approval,  upon  the  victorious 
athlete.  With  all  the  ardor  of  his  age,  with 
that  fire  of  intellect  which  seems  to  vivify 
his  whole  person,  with  a  diction  full  of  native 
ease  and  simplicity,  with  a  most  tenacious 
memory,  and  in  a  tone  at  once  firm  and  re¬ 
spectful,  he  addressed  to  them  a  compliment 
which  was  not  an  empty  formula,  but  rather 
the  effusion  of  a  heart  which  seemed  to  have 
interrogated  all  others.” 

M.  Villemain  prefaced  his  dissertation 
upon  the  “  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
criticism,”  with  the  following  remarks  : 

“  Gentlemen,  when  all  hearts  are  preoccu¬ 
pied  by  this  august  presence,  I  must  crave 
pardon  for  attempting  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion.  IIow  great  the  contest  between  so 
feeble  a  literary  interest,  and  such  an  audi¬ 
ence  !  Did  the  princes  of  the  North,  who 
formerly  came  to  be  present  at  these  sessions, 
foresee  that  their  descendants  would  one  day 
be  brought  hither  by  war  ?  Behold  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  empires  !  But  the  power  of  the 
arts  over  generous  souls  never  changes. 
Before  the  imagery  of  the  arts,  armed  mon¬ 
archs  pause.  They  respect  it  in  our  monu¬ 
ments,  in  the  genius  of  our  authors,  in  the 
vast  renown  of  our  scholars.  Eloipience,  or 
rather  history,  will  celebrate  this  noble  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  same  time  that  it  records  this 
war  without  ambition,  this  inviolable  and 
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disinterested  league,  this  royal  sacrifice  of  of giving  it  even  half  of  Savoy,  demand- 
the' dearest  sentiments,  immolated  to  the  re-  ed  from  it  nought  hut  peace,  it  was  not  then, 
pose  of  nations,  and  to  European  patriotism,  that  the  national  sentiment,  though  crushed, 

“  The  valiant  heir  of  Frederick  has  proved  broke  forth  in  patriotic  protestations.  At  this 
to  us  that  tlie  ch.ances  of  war  cannot  hurl  a  epoch  we  may  say  with  lluranger  himself, 
true  king  from  the  throne,  that  he  always  public  opinion  saw  Napoleon’s  fall  without 
rises  again,  nobly  sustained  by  the  arms  of  despair,  and  welcomed  the  promises  of  the 
his  people,  and  remains  invincible  because  Bourbons,  as  the  hope  of  a  happier  future, 
beloved.  The  magnanimity  of  Alexander  But  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Hundred  Days, 
presents  anew  to  our  eyes  an  ancient  hero  when  the  restored  dynasty,  hurled  from  the 
thirsting  for  glory.  His  power  and  his  youth  throne  by  its  own  fault,  was  brought  back 
guarantee  a  long  peace  to  luirope :  his  hero-  by  means  of  Waterloo  in  the  train  of  the 
ism,  refined  by  all  the  lights  of  morlern  civil-  foreign  monarchs,  no  longer  pacific  and  gen- 
ization,  seems  worthy  to  perpetuate  its  em-  erous  but  irritated  and  desirous  ofindemni- 
pire,  worthy  to  renew  and  even  to  embellish  fication  and  vengeance ;  when  there  began  for 
the  image  of  a  philosophic  monarch,  pre-  us  a  series  of  humiliations  and  misfortunes 
sented  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  finally  to  dis-  the  trace  of  which  is  not  yet  effaced,  when 
play  upon  the  throne,  wisdom  armed  with  a  they  robbed  us  of  our  frontiers,  when  they 
power  as  vast  as  the  wishes  which  it  forms,  demolished  our  strong  holds,  when  they  dese- 
for  the  happiness  of  the  world.”  crated  our  monuments,  when  they  disarmed 

“  During  this  discourse,”  continues  Dus-  our  soldiers,  when  they  despoiled  our  mu- 
sault,  “  so  well  written  and  so  well  pronounc-  seums,  when  they  overburdened  us  with 
ed,  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were  military  exactions,  it  was  not  then,  that  M 
often  seen  to  turn  towards  his  sons,  as  if  to  Villemain  spoke  to  the  nWies  of  ma^nanimih/, 
make  them  observe  of  w  hat  youth  is  capable,  of  the  dhinterested  league^  and  of  respect  for 
when  study  and  labor  second  the  inspirations  the  arts.  If  his  voice  was  not  mingled  with 
of  a  gifted  nature.  The  eyes  of  the  public  all  those,  which  then  rose  against  the  abuses 
were  directed  alternately  to  the  princes,  the  of  victory,  neither  was  it  associated  with 
youthful  orator,  and  his  mother,  whose  tears  those  deceitful  panegyrics  w’hich  insulted 
were  also  a  very  touching  sight.  At  the  close  national  mourning;  and  his  silence  in  1815, 
of  the  session;' they  saw,  not  without  emotion,  and  the  lofty  and  brilliant  position  w  hich  he 
the  princes,  before  leaving  the  hall,  speak  afterw^ards  attained  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
with  courtesy  to  the  young  and  interesting  wished  to  force  legitimacy  to  form  an  alli- 
scholar,  w'hom  the  Academy  had  just  crown-  ance  with  liberty,  serve  to  render  only  more 
ed,  and,  bringing  their  laurels  to  his,  give  to  striking  his  noble  and  honorable  debut  in 
the  world  the  august  example  of  sovereign  the  career. 

power,  consecrating,  without  pomp,  the  first  Abel  Frant^ois  Villemain  was  born  in  Paris 
triumphs  of  genius.  Tears  flowed  from  all  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1791.  His  mother,  a 
eyes,  shouts  of  “  Long  live  Alexander  !  Long  woman  remarkable  for  her  intellect,  early 
live  the  King  of  Prussia!”  burst  from  all  accustomed  him  to  study,  and  his  education 
hearts;  and  the  old  men  of  the  Academy,  was  most  carefully  attended  to.  Placed  at  a 
the  Nestors  of  our  literature,  seemed  to  con-  boarding-school,  with  a  celebrated  master, 
gratulate  themselves  upon  having  lived  long  M.  Planche,  the  author  of  the  Greek  Dic- 
enough  to  be  witnesses  of  a  spectacle  which  tionary,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  pre¬ 
surpassed  all  their  recollections.”  cocity  of  his  mind.  “  At  the  age  of  twelve,” 

And  1,  in  my  turn,  will  say,  with  the  young  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “  he  performed  in  a 
laureate  of  1814,  Behold  the  revolutions  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
empires!  When  the  youthful  Villemain  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  he  still  knows  and 
found  himself  thus  called  upon  to  do  the  recites  now',  to  our  somewhat  disconcerted 
honors,  as  it  were,  of  France,  to  the  chiefs  ears,  the  whole  part  of  Ulysses,  in  the  tra- 
of  the  great  European  crusade,  did  he  foresee  gedy  of  Philoctetes.” 

that  one  day,  the  minister  of  a  new  govern-  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  acquiring 
ment,  the  offspring  of  French  repugnance  to  solid  information  at  the  Planche  school,  he 
the  remembrance  of  foreign  invasion,  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Imperial 
should  often  hear  himself  reproached  for  this  Lyceum,  (now*  the  College  Louis  the  Great.) 
same  discourse,  formerly  received  with  so  Two  celebrated  men,  M.  Castel,  Professor  ol 
much  enthusiasm?  It  is  important  here  to  Latin  rhetoric,  and  the  poet  Luce  de  Lanci- 
distinguish  the  epochs.  We  have  undergone  val,  the  author  of  “  Hector,”  Professor  of 
two  invasions,  the  consequences  of  which  French  rhetoric,  were  attracting  numerous 
were  very  different.  It  was  not  in  1814,  pupils  to  their  lectures.  The  youthful  Ville- 
when  the  allies,  leaving  to  France  its  limits  main  soon  eclipsed  all  his  fellow  students, 
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and  they  still  remember  that  Luce  de  Lanci-  j 
val,  whose  health  was  feeble,  on  tinding  him-j 
self  obliged  to  discontinue  his  lecture,  would  j 
sometimes  summon  his  younir  favorite  to  his 
chair.  This  latter  would  leave  the  benches 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  ITofessor  with 
perfect  ease,  to  the  preat  admiration  of  his 
companions.  Notvvithstandiiii;  this  superi¬ 
ority  M.  Villemain  completed  his  studies 
without  the  prize  of  honor;  he  had  only  the  { 
acccasit,*  but  it  is  generally  maintained ! 
that  there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  i 
judges.  . 

However  that  may  be,  the  reputation  of  the  j 
young  student  was  already  too  well  establish¬ 
ed,  for  the  University  not  to  seek  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  itself.  While  he  was  studying 
the  law,  he  was  introduced  by  M.  Jlogcr  to 
M.  de  Fontanes.  The  elegant  author  of 
the  “  Jour  des  .Morts,”  the  minister-poet,  con¬ 
tracted  a  warm  friendship  for  the  intellectual 
young  man,  who  was  one  day  to  succeed 
him  as  academician  and  head-master,  and  he 
bestowed  upon  him  immediately  a  professor- 
shin  of  rhetoric  in  the  Charlemagne  Lveeum. 
A  discourse  pronounced  at  the  tomb  of  Luce 
de  Lancival  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
j)ublic,  for  the  talents  of  the  beardless  Pro 
lessor  :  and  t!ie  custom  of  f^atin  harangues 
at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  general 
competition  having  been  re-establislied  in 
1811,  M.  Villemain  was  the  first  intrusted 
with  this  charge,  of  which  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  wonderful  facility  and  much  honor, 
lie  delayed  not  to  make  his  debut  as  an 
author.  The  French  Academy  had  oflcred 
a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium  of  Montaigne.  ! 
M.  Villemain,  who  was  scarcely  twenty  years  ^ 
old,  sudde!ily  resolved  to  win  this  prize.  In  | 
eight  davs  he  wrote  his  dissertation.  He' 
liad  for  competitors,  MM.  Victorin  Fabre,  i 
Droz  and  Jay.  His  work  was  successful ;  it  | 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  the  session 
of  the  2dd  of  March  I81*d.  This  first  work 
of  M.  Villemain,  inserted  in  the  volume  of 
his  writings,  entitled  “  Discourses  and  Lite¬ 
rary  Miscellanies,”  manifests  all  the  qualities 
which  have  since  distinguished  him.  It  is 
in  a  clear,  elegant  and  versatile  style,  replete 
with  wit  and  genius.  The  serious  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  viewed  soinewliat  superticially, 
but  the  thoughts  are  always  just,  piquant  and 
graceful  ;  there  is  already,  in  the  highest  »le- 
gree,  the  art  of  giving  to  well-known  things, 
to  familiar  ideas,  the  relief  and  t!ic  cliarm  of 
a  paradox.  M.  Villemain  has  since  gained 
strength,  depth  aiid  extent,  but  the  form  was 
already  found,  he  possessed  a  style,  and 
that  is  rare  in  a  writer  of  twenty  years. 


At  a  period  when  all  political  aliment  was 
forbidden  to  the  mind,  academical  success 
had  more  importance  and  duration  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  gifted  protege  of  M. 
de  Fontanes  sotin  saw  himself  welcomed  and 
courted,  in  the  most  literary  and  also  the  most 
fashionable  circles.  At  the  residences  of  M. 
Suard,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  the  Princess  de 
Vaudemont,  they  received  most  cordially  the 
student-professor,  who  could,  up*  »  fitting  oc- 
casiiin,  lay  aside  the  gravity  of  a  iloctor,  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  talker, 
which  each  day  confirms.  The  general 
phvsiognomy  of  literature  was  at  that  time 
perfectly  calm  and  inolVensive  :  the  four  or 
live  pens  opposed  to  imperial  panegyric, 
shone  by  their  isolation.  Although  by  no 
means  fond  of  military  government,  and  not 
at  all  partial  to  that  eternal  roaring  of  cannon 
which  stilled  all  freedom  of  speech,  M.  Ville¬ 
main  was  not  a  man  to  commit  himself  pre¬ 
maturely,  by  struggling  against  genius  siqj- 
ported  by  power  ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same 
i  time,  sutlicient  independence  of  character 
1  and  perspicuity  of  mind,  to  wish  to  stand 
j  apart  from  the  crowd  of  sycophants ;  he  held 
I  himself  aloof,  as  much  as  possible.  His  po- 
j  sition,  still  secondary  in  the  University,  per¬ 
mitted  him,  better  th  in  his  patron  M.  de 
I  Fontanes,  to  avoid  the  base  trade  of  an  ollicial 
;  rtatterer  :  he  praised  Napoleon,  but  rarely, 

I  upon  .some  necessary  occasions,  an<l  in  Latin  ; 
j  which  was,  without  doubt,  the  reason  why 
!  there  was  little  astonishment  expressed,  when 
he  afterwards  censured  him  in  giKul  French. 
It  is  nevertheless  remarkalde  th.at,  in  the 
address  to  the  allied  sovereigns  already 
quoted,  M.  Villemain  had  the  good  taste  to 
refrain  from  all  insuli  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
It  was  noble,  in  a  situation  so  irritating,  so 
exciting,  ill  the  midst  of  passions,  of  which 
we  can  juilge  from  the  article  of  Dussault, 
it  was  noble,  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
years,  to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation 
and  dignity  which  is  alone  suited  to  history. 

:  The  discourse  upon  the  “  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  ("riticism,”  which  gained 
:  for  M.  Villemain  his  second  academic  jialm, 

!  is  tliroughout  rich  in  the  elements  of  ele¬ 
gance,  feeling  and  grace,  which  the  young 
writer  already  abundantly  possessed.  The 
portion  which  he  devotes  to  criticism  is  per- 
j  haps  somewhat  scanty.  His  dissertation  is 
I  little  more  than  an  ingenious  paraphrase  of 
j  that  line  of  Boileau,  “  Criticism  is  easy  and 
I  art  is  dilTicult.”  M.  V'illemain  has  since 
proved  to  us,  by  his  exainj*le,  that  criticism, 

;  understood  in  a  certain  sense,  is  (piiic  as  dilli- 
!  cult  as  art. 

I  Tliis  second  triumph  was  soon  followed 
'  by  a  third  :  the  Academy,  in  its  session  of 
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the  of  Anornst  1810,  awarded  to  M.  1 

Villemaiu  tlie  prize  for  clo(|iiencc.  The ! 
subject  appointed  was  the  eulojry  of  Montes-  I 
quieu.  Tlie  successful  work  o|)ens  with ! 
a  very  haj>[>y  exordium.  M.  Villeinain  ar-  i 
rives  at  liis  subject  by  a  lonor  and  tlowery  ' 
route  ;  havin<T  once  entered  upon  it,  he  dis-  I 
plays  all  the  resources  of  his  style ;  the  form  i 
of  this  work  is  highly  correct,  ample  and  ele-  ! 
rrant.  Neve’  'heless  I  believe  that  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  by  hasteninjito  invite  M.  Villemaiu  to  I 
become  a  member,  and  thus  preventing  him  i 
from  monopolizing  its  honors,  did  a  thing  I 
ecpially  useful  to  him  and  to  itself.  There  1 
was  danger  indeed  that  the  brilliant  critic  ' 
would  end,  by  impairing  his  powers,  iti  these  j 
tilts  with  blunted  weapons.  The  “  Eulogy 
of  Monies(juieu”  is  a  beautiful  fragment,  but 
nothing  more.  All  the  important  (juestions, 
which  such  a  name  suggests,  are  scarcely 
touched  upon;  or  if  the  writer  glances  at 
them  in  passing,  it  is  always  in  the  well- 
known,  I  might  almost  say,  the  beaten  track. 
This  discourse,  though  attractive  in  form,  is 
deficient  in  substance:  it  produces  upon  the 
mind  the  elfect  which  is  produced  upon  the 
stomach  by  food  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
destitute  of  nutriment ;  there  remains  no¬ 
thing,  or  almost  nothing.*  1  hasten  to  leave 
the  academical  trifles  of  M.  Villemaiu,  to  I 
pass  to  a  series  of  pnaluctions  more  original 
and  far  snjierior. 

But  as  my  subject  has  two  faces,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  I  should  first  speak  of  the  po-  i 
litical  physiognomy  of  M.  Villemaiu,  during  | 
the  Restoration.  Upon  entering  into  public  i 
life,  the  young  Professor  ranked  himself 
among  those  who  wished  to  reconcile,  to  a  j 
certain  degree.  Legitimacy  and  Liberty  :  he  j 
welcomed  the  Bourbons  with  sympathy,  and  j 
loved  them  with  sincerity  ;  reared  amid  grand 
recollections  of  the  English  tribunal,  he ; 
hoped  to  see  such  days  dawn  on  his  own  1 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charter.  | 

Immediately  after  the  second  Restoration,  i 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  nominated  to  a ; 
chair  of  ehxpience  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters, ' 
his  connexion  with  M.  Decazes  and  others,  i 
known  under  the  name  ot'  flocfri/iairrs^ 
ed  his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  in  the  ca- ! 
jiacity  of  superintendent  of  the  department  ofj 
Printing  and  of  the  Library.  Afterwards 
appointefl  Master  of  Reipiests  to  the  Council 
of  State,  he  took  part  in  all  the  contests  of 
his  patron,  with  the  ultra-party  contests  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  and  he  retired  from  office 
with  him.  In  I8’47,  towards  tlie  end  of  the 

*  M.  Villpinain  afterwards,  in  his  honiitiftil  lec¬ 
ture  upon  .ATotitesqiiieii,  fully  repaired  this  defect, 
whieli  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  academical  dis¬ 
sertation. 


triumvirate  of  Villele,  Corbiere  and  Pey- 
ronnet,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  the  op¬ 
position.  'I'his  period  of  his  political  career 
is  also  the  culminating  point  of  his  literary 
life,  which  we  are  cabout  to  resume  with  more 
detail. 

His  professorship  had  not  at  first  the  eclat 
which  it  subsequently  obtained.  From  1810 
to  18*20  he  was  occupied,  amid  various  inter¬ 
ruptions,  with  the  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  fifteenth,*  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Of  all  this  part  of  his  course,  two 
introductory  lectures,  inserted  in  the  volumes 
of  the  “  Miscellanic's,”  have  alone  been  pre¬ 
served.  Vi^e  may  judge  from  these  two  lec¬ 
tures,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of  the 
journals  of  that  day,  especially  from  a  series 
!  of  articles  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
I  Globe,  how  far  the  Professor  had  already  ad- 
!  vanced  beyond  the  ancient  traditions  of  scho¬ 
lastic  criticism,  with  what  favor  the  youth 
j  regarded  his  course,  and  what  vast  stricles  he 
j  had  made  in  literary  instruction  :  but  it  was 
i  at  a  later  ])eriod,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Restoration,  that  M.  V’^illemain,  constantly 
^  elevated,  excited  and  inspired,  as  it  were, 
by  his  own  success  and  the  brilliant  triumphs 
;  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  rose  to  that  height 
which  permitted  the  Glol)e,  without  exagger¬ 
ation,  to  style  his  lectures  “  one  of  the  most 
important  intellectual  events  of  the  age.” 

Various  labors  filled  the  interval,  which 
separates  us  from  this  brilliant  period  in  the 
life  of  Villemaiu. 

After  his  “  Eidogy  of  Montesquieu,”  re¬ 
nouncing  academical  laurels,  M.  V’^illemairi 
understood  that  France  expected  from  him 
more  solid  works,  and  he  wrote  his  “  History 
of  Cromwell,”  which  appeared  in  1811). 

This  production  met  with  well-deserved 
success :  the  subject,  considering  the  times, 
was  important  and  delicate.  M.  Villemain 
adopted  with  ease  a  system  of  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  exposition,  which  enabled  liim  to  handle 
his  work  with  freedom.  Setting  aside  the 
dogmatical  appreciation  of  the  English  Rev¬ 
olution,  he  was  content  to  display  facts  in  all 
their  truth,  adorning  them  with  his  own 
beautiful  language,  which  he  adaj)ted  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  The 
academical  laureate  gave  place  to  the  histo¬ 
rian  :  with  the  same  elegance,  and  the  same 
perspicuity,  M.  Villemain  disencumbered  his 
style  of  those  redundancies,  those  digressions, 
those  Ciceronian  periods,  that  verbosity  of 
the  schools  which  the  English  call  bombast. 
Simple,  clear,  and  almost  exclusively  nar¬ 
rative,  in  the  anti(pie  style,  the  author  of  the 
“  History  of  Cromwell  ”  excels  especially  in 
the  statement  of  facts,  and  the  delineation  of 
character  :  he  narrates  like  Thucydides,  and 
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sometimes  he  paints  with  a  single  stroke,  in  | 
the  manner  of  Tacitus.  His  retlections  are 
short,  judicious,  and  often  marked  by  that 
energetic  conciseness  which  distinguishes 
the  Roman  annalist.  There  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  great  difference  between  the  fluent  and 
brilliant  verbiage  of  the  laureate  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  the  succinctness  of  the  historian 
of  Cromwell :  you  meet  there  pages  full  of 
thoughts,  passages  which  seize  upon  you 
most  forcibly,  such  as  this,  for  example  : 
“  One  of  the  causes  which  occasion  that  the 
most  violent  party  in  a  revolution  increases 
and  predominates,  is,  that  it  has  all  the 
cowards  for  recruits.”  These  three  lines, 
which  contain  three  which  or  that^  appear  to 
me  preferable  to  the  most  harmonious  periods 
of  the  “  Eulogy  of  Montesquieu.”* 

The  historical  impartiality  of  M.  Villemain 
produced  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  royalist 
party.  They  expected  a  violent  arraignment 
of  the  Protector  and  the  English  Revolution  ; 
instead  of  which,  they  had  only  an  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  documents  of  the  suit. 
When  M.  Villemain  entered  the  Academy, 
M.  Roger,  charged  with  receiving  him,  be¬ 
lieved  himself  obliged  to  reprimand  him  upon 
the  subject.  The  discourse  of  the  worthy 
author  of  “  The  Advocate,”  a  man  very 
loyal,  but  rather  hasty  in  forming  opinions, 
is  somewhat  amusing,  in  this  connection. 
“  You  are  a  royalist.  Sir,”  it  seems  to  say  to 
M.  Villemain,  “  more  of  a  royalist  than  you 
think,  as  much  a  royalist  as  I,  and  the  proof 
is,  that  one  day  you  declared  to  me  this^  an¬ 
other  day  you  answered  me  that.”  M. 
Roger  must  afterwards  have  been  convinced 
that  he  had  somewhat  exaggerated  the  loyalty 
of  M.  Villemain.  { 

It  was  in  1821,  that  the  author  of  the 
“  History  of  Cromwell  ”  was  summoned, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  (he  was  not  yet 
thirty,)  to  inherit  the  chair  of  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes  :  the  affection  and  gratitude  with  which 
he  regarded  his  predecessor  gave  to  his  dis¬ 
course  a  charm  extremely  rare  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  the  charm  which  springs 
from  emotion  sincere  and  deeply  felt.  While 
praising,  without  reserve,  him  who  had  pro¬ 
tected  his  first  steps  in  life,  M.  Villemain 
allowed  his  heart  to  speak,  and  he  was  elo¬ 
quent. 

In  the  following  year,  1822,  the  new  aca¬ 
demician  was  appointed  to  answer  the  vener- 

j 

*  “  line  des  causes  qtii  font  que  dans  une  revolu¬ 
tion  le  parti  le  plus  violent  grossit  et  predoinine, 
e’est  qu’il  a  tous  les  luchez  pour  recrues.”  (His- 
toire  de  Cromwell,  t.  ler,  p.  67.)  Ces  trois  lignes, 
qui  renferment  trois  qui  ou  qtie^  me  paraissent  pref¬ 
erable  aux  plus  harinonieuses  periodes  de  I’Eloge 
de  Montesquieu. 
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able  Dacier,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu.  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  in  this 
discourse,  amid  praises  of  Louis  XVHI.,  with¬ 
out  doubt  perfectly  sincere,  and  perhaps 
equally  just,  noble  and  patriotic  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  misfortunes  of  France  in  1815. 

In  the  meantime,  Louis  XVHI.  died,  the 
constitutional-royalists  were  expelled  from 
office,  and  the  Villele  cabinet  was  formed. 
Charles  X.,  upon  his  accession,  commenced 
with  the  abolition  of  the  censorship;  but  en¬ 
lightened  and  judicious  minds  began  to  feel 
uneasy  concerning  the  tendencies  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  supported  by  a  violent  majority,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  elections  which  followed  the 
Spanish  war. 

Several  writers  have  reproached  M.  Ville¬ 
main  for  having,  at  this  period,  addressed  to 
Charles  X.  pompous  eulogiums,  either  as 
President  of  the  Academy,  or  at  the  opening 
of  his  course  of  lectures,  in  1824.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  if  they  had  examined,  with  atten¬ 
tion,  the  censured  passages,  they  would  have 
discovered  that,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Ville¬ 
main  already  excelled  in  an  art,  which  he 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree,  that  of  con¬ 
cealing  beneath  praise,  truth,  warning,  or 
even  reproof. 

“This  amiable  and  venerated  Monarch,” 
said  M.  Villemain  in  1824,  when  speaking 
of  Charles  X.,  “  has  the  loyalty  of  ancient 
manners,  united  with  modern  information ; 
his  religion  is  the  seal  of  his  word — (here 
follows  an  enumeration  of  qualities  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  King,  which  terminates  thus :) 
His  words  seem  a  public  benefit,  because 
they  are  always  the  expression  of  that  loyal 
and  French  soul,  which  wishes  to  rule  by 
the  laws,  which  rests  its  greatness  upon  re¬ 
specting  them,  and  measures  its  power  by 
the  love,  the  hopes,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people,” 

If  we  admit  that  Charles  X.  had  already 
designed  to  put  his  will  in  the  place  of  the 
laws,  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  the  intellectual  academician  flat¬ 
tered  him  but  little.* 

The  political  opinions  of  M.  Villemain 
seem  to  me  to  have  undergone  a  change 
analogous  to  that  of  his  literary  opinions.  In 
the  two  paths,  he  has  advanced  with  his 
times,  without  ever  outstripping  them.  The 
adventurous  and  the  daring  of  all  classes  have 
their  strong  points  of  originality  and  energy, 
but  they  have  also  their  weak  points,  which 
in  politics  are  resolved  into  chimeras,  and  in 
literature  into  absurditie.s.  These  two  things, 
the  political  chimera  and  the  literary  absurd¬ 
ity,  are  essentially  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 

*  All  the  harangues  of  M.  Villemain,  at  this 
period,  have  the  same  amphibious  character. 
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M.  Villcmain.  Schlegel  somewhere  says 
that  judgment  kills  enthusiasm.  M.  Ville- 
main  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  for  he  has  great  vivacity  of  imagination  ; 
but  this  imagination  is  so  well  balanced  by 
reason,  that  it  is,  I  believe,  as  impossible  for 
]\1.  Villemain  to  be  a  bold  innovator,  as  an 
obstinate  conservative.  This  perfect  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  imagination  and  the  reason 
gives  to  the  literary  and  political  physiogno¬ 
my  of  M.  Villemain,  an  indescribable  di¬ 
versity  and  originality ;  it  is  at  once  grave 
and  animated,  regular  and  versatile,  prudent 
as  tradition  and  ardent  as  innovation. 

In  the  grand  revolution  of  ideas  which  has 
been  going  on  around  M.  Villemain  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  find  him  al¬ 
ways  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  impetu¬ 
ous  and  the  dilatory  ;  he  takes  from  each 
what  appears  to  him  just  and  true,  forms  a 
combination  for  himself,  fashions  it  after  a 
manner  of  his  own,  under  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  two  faculties  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above;  and  this  becomes  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  political  or  literary  faith,  to  which 
he  adhered  with  such  fidelity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  cassault  of  facts  and  ideas,  that  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  some  other  eminent 
minds,  that  if  he  is  not  always  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  in  detail,  at  least  the  grand  lines  of 
his  life  have  never  wavered.  Thus  in  poli¬ 
tics,  uniting  the  love  of  order  and  the  love  of 
liberty  in  a  creed  composed  of  these  three 
principles — representative  monarchy,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury, — you  will  see 
him,  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  where,  as 
he  himself  has  said,  he  was  thrown,  rather 
than  into  which  he  entered  by  deliberate  re¬ 
solve,  but  which  he  frankly  joined — you  will 
see  him,  I  say,  when  the  pillars  of  his  religion 
seem  shaken,  honorably  withdraw  from  his 
old  friends,  to  defend,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  the  same  principles  which 
he  defended  during  the  Villele  ministry,  in 
his  Professor’s  chair,  and  at  the  Academy, 
where  he  drew’  up,  conjointly  with  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Lacretelle,  a  petition  to  the  King 
against  the  censure.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  law's  of  September  did  not  prevent  M. 
Villemain,  at  a  later  period,  from  accepting 
a  portfolio;  but  he  has  at  length  opposed 
them,  and  probably  he  is  not  one  w’ho  would 
now  w'ish  to  object  to  their  repeal,  or  at  least 
their  amendment.* 

*  It  i»  not  lonp  indeed,  since,  under  the  ministry 
of  the  first  of  Maroli,  M.  Villemain  said  to  M. 
Thiers,  (in  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
April  5i4th,  lb40,)  “I  will  thank  the  President  of 
the  Council,  when  destroying  hist  work,  if  he  will 
modify  the  article  of  the  laws  of  September,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  over 
the  press.” 


So  in  literature,  M.  Villemain,  withdraw¬ 
ing  equally  from  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  w'alking  with  a  firm  and  deliberate 
step  between  Laharpe  and  Schlegel,  adopt¬ 
ing,  as  Chateaubriand  said  of  him,  good  taste 
in  style  from  the  old  school,  and  ideas  from 
the  new,  willingly  submits  to  the  ancient  poet¬ 
ical  or  dramatic  shackles,  but  with  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  purity  and  perspicuity 
in  style,  and  of  nature  and  truth  in  subject. f 
Supported  by  these  fundamental  principles, 
M.  Villemain  proceeds,  with  perfect  freedom, 
on  that  lofty  mission  of  criticism,  fulfilled  by 
him,  with  such  eloquence  and  popularity, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration.  1 
earnestly  advise  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly  the  important  questions, 
to  which  I  can  here  scarcely  allude,  to  com¬ 
pare  Schlegel’s  “  Course  of  Dramatic  Litera¬ 
ture”  with  Villemain’s  “Course  of  Literature,” 
and  also  the  excellent  article  on  Shiakspeare, 
published  in  the  volume  of  “  New  Historical 
and  Literary  Miscellanies.”  This  comparison 
is  curious :  we  here  see  two  critics,  equally 
brilliant  and  eloquent  in  exposition,  meet  up¬ 
on  some  points  and  separate  upon  others  : 
Schlegel,  the  more  impassioned,  which  seems 
astonishing,  considering  his  German  nature, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  setting  aside  all  national 
prejudice,  far  inferior  to  the  French  critic,  in 
the  penetration,  justice,  and  delicacy  of  his 
coup  (F ceil:  both  profess  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  Greek  antiquity,  and  both  have  studied  it 
profoundly.  M.  Villemain  himself,  while 
combating  Schlegel’s  opinion  of  the  total 
absence  of  originality,  in  the  French  theatre 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  while  admir¬ 
ing  with  adoration,  as  he  says,  the  genius  of 
Racine,  denies  to  him  the  true  sentiment  of 
antiquity,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 

*  It  is  with  this  same  spirit  of  judicious  and  scru¬ 
tinizing  eclecticism,  sometimes  moderately  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  sometimes  slightly  sarcastic,  that  M.  Vil- 
lemain  has  seen  pass  before  him  all  the  ideas,  ail 
the  passions,  and  ail  the  Utopias  of  his  time.  Here 
is  a  short  episode  upon  this  subject,  which  I  find 
in  the  “Reminiscences  of  a  Journey  to  France,” 
written  by  the  German  philosopher.  Cans.  It  was 
in  the  early  days  of  Saint  Simonisrn  :  the  worthy 
philosopher  invited  M.  V'illemairi  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  Ilocher  de  Cancale,  in  company  with  some 
very  zealous  disciples  of  the  new  religion.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  i^aint-Simon- 
ism.  M.  Villemain  objected  that  he  could  not 
understand  a  religion  without  self-denial,  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  martyrs.  “  .Martyrs  !”  cried 
a  violent  innovator,  whose  ardor  has  since  been 
somewhat  cooled,  “  martyrs  will  be  found.”  “  But 
the  Christian  martyrs,”  replied  .M.  Villemain,  “  did 
not  dine  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.”  This  answer 
appeared  sublime  to  the  Berlin  Doctor  ;  he  devotes 
three  or  four  German  pages  to  the  development  of 
its  serious  and  profound  significance.  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  of  the  French 
wit  of  M.  Villemain. 
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that  it  i'5  not  anionir  his  Greek-French  tra^re- 
dies  that  )iis  master-piece  must  be  soiiglit  : 
blit  with  what  security  of  taste  and  with  wliat 
vigor  of  style,  dties  lie  vindicate  the  French 
theatre,  from  the  hauglity  disdain  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  critic!  and,  more  impartial  than  he, 
with  what  force  of  logic  does  he  grant  to  the  j 
romantic  theatre,  in  the  person  of  Shakspeare, 
all  that  can  be  accorded  to  it,  and  turn  against 
it  all  the  arguments  of  Schlegel  !  How  does 
he  batter  that  Shakspearean  fanaticism,  which 
represents,  as  the  most  beautiful  innovation 
of  genius,  the  very  barbarism,  which  a  great 
genius  received  from  his  age ! 

I  here  leave  this  parallel,  which  would  carry 
me  too  far  ;  the  reader  can  continue  it  him-! 
self.  But  it  is  especially,  in  a  complete  and  I 
admirable  picture,  of  all  the  productions  of  I 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  M.  Villemain,  I 
blending  in  the  most  original  and  happy  pro- I 
portions,  biography,  history  and  literary  ana-| 
lysis,  leaves  far  behind  him  all  preceding! 
critics.  We  possess  six  volumes  of  the  Lec-i 
tures  of  M.  Villemain  ;  the  first,  which  he  j 


and  skilfuHy  modulated,  at  once  redeems  all. 
He  bends  towards  the  audience.  If  tlie  lirst 
bench,  hastily  glanced  at,  do  not  annoy  him 
by  incongruous  and  contradictory  figures,  his 
words  rush  forth.  He  is,  without  doubt,  still 
embarrassed  by  his  audience,  but  it  is  now, 
by  all  and  not  by  a  few;  his  active  and  pliant 
mind  bears  uj>on  all  points  at  once  of  that 
semi-circle,  which  undulates  and  vibrates, 
with  a  flattering  murmur,  around  him.  He 
does  not  keep  himself  confined  to  one  point  : 
firm  and  collected,  as  Bossuet  has  some¬ 
where  said  of  the  Abbe  de  Hance  ; — no:  he 
does  not  irresistibly  attract  his  audience  to  a 
prominent  point — the  monade  moi,  as  did  -M. 
Cousin,  in  a  manner  dilTerent,  but  equally 
admirable;  but  inclining  outward,  radiating 
towards  all — seeking,  demanding,  from  witli- 
out,  a  support  and  an  impulse,  (|uestioning 
and,  as  it  were,  prying  into  all  minds,  going, 
coming,  lluttering  on  the  wings  of  a  thought — 
what  an  amusing  and  animating  spectacle! 
what  a  delightful  study,  is  it,  to  listen  to 
him!...  He  has  what  the  ancients  called 


has  recently  written  from  memory,  treats  ofj 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
five  others,  taken  down  in  short-hand,  when  j 
the  lectures  were  delivered,  are  devoted,  one! 
part  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  other  to  the  i 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  Professor  | 
pursues  the  literary  analysis,  even  to  Ma-| 
dame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  NLaistre.  In  this! 


part  are  found  those  beautiful  lectures  on  the! 
Fnglish  and  French  tribunal,  each  of  which  j 


formed  an  event  in  Paris,  and,  as  soon  as! 
pronounced  and  taken  in  stenography,  was| 
circulated  through  all  parts  of  France.  It 
was  during  the  last  vears  of  the  Restoration,! 
when  all  minds  were  agitated,  greedy  of  glory  ; 


and  liberty,  that  M.  Villemain  traced  for  the! 
ardent  youth,  who  pressed  around  his  chair,! 


glowing  portraits  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt,  j 
Fox,  and  Mirabeau.  The  Globe  of  those! 


days,  despairing  of  painting  the  rapid  and  ' 
striking  words  of  M.  Villemain,  contented 
itself  with  repeating  the  exclamation  of  .Es- 
chines  concerning  Demosthenes :  What 

would  it  be,  if  you  had  heard  the  monster 
himself?  Not  having  myself  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  hearing  him,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  present  here  a  portrait,  sketched  by  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  with  that  delicacy  of  touch 
which  characterizes  the  genius  of  the  painter,  j 
“  In  that  pulpit,  which  he  mounts  with  a  i 
negligence,  which  though  extreme  is  not  un-i 
graceful ;  in  that  pulpit,  over  which  he  leans, 
upon  which  he  strikes  with  an  apparent  want 
of  gravity^  which  sets  at  defiance  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Cicero  and  braves  the  defonnitas 
o"mdi  forbidden  to  the  orator,  listen  to  him  ! 
His  voice,  sonorous  and  musical,  melodious 


the  sports  of  the  orator  {dicta,  safes),  the  pi¬ 
quant  anecdote  and  the  unexpected  rally,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  his  expres¬ 
sive  and  intellectual  couutenance;  and  if  the 
flight  is  too  strong,  too  bold,  if  it  goes  too 
far,  he  checks  it,  restrains  it,  and  it  escapes 
again :  and  then  ensues  an  animated  contest 
between  vivacity  and  prudence,  a  wonderful 
display  of  graceful  Ilexibility  and  brilliant 
sallies,  which  always  results  in  the  triumph 
of  grace  and  good  sense.” 

The  Revolution  of  July  soon  came  to  re¬ 
move  M.  Villemain  from  his  professor’s  chair 
and  his  literary  labors,  and  to  cast  him  com¬ 
pletely  into  political  life.*  Chosen  deputy 
from  Eure,  in  the  beginning  of  183!),  he  was 
ranked  a’liong  the  ’J'JI  ;  being  in  Paris,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  ordinances, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  assembly  of 
fourteen  deputies,  which  met  on  Monday,  the 
•Jdth,  at  the  house  of  M  Delaborde,  to  con- 

*  To  the  summary,  necessarily  curtailed,  of  the 
prodiirtions  of  .M.  V'illemain,  1  must  here  add  a 
sort  of  poem  in  prose,  entitled  “  Lascaris,  or  the 
(jireeks  of  the  fifteenth  century,”  pulilished,  with 
great  success  in  IS'i”),  in  the  lieight  of  the  (ireek 
struggle  against  Mussulman  oppression.  This  work 
was  followed  hy  an  “  Historical  Kssay  on  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  (ireeks,  since  the  Mussulman  (’on- 
quest,”  in  which  M.  V'^illemain  shows  himself  a 
skilful  and  zealous  advoi-ate  of  the  (ireek  cause. 
I  can  only  mention  several  remarkahle  sketches:  a 
fine  picture  of  the  last  agoni»?s  of  Polytheism,  and 
of  Christian  eloquence  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
variou.s  other  works,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  volumes  of  “  .Miscellanies,”  to  which  I  have 
already  referred..  Tlie  last  cilition  of  the  “  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  .\cademy  ”  also  contains  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
sertation  of  M.  Villemain  upon  the  history  of  the 
French  language. 
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suit  upon  the  nicnns  of  warding  oiTthe  unox- 
pecicd  stroke  of  state-policy,  with  which  the 
constitution  was  threatened.  The  opinions  j 
of  M.  Villeniain  followed  the  course  oi  public 
opinion,  at  the  same  time  that  In-  participa¬ 
ted  in  all  the  acts  and  protests  of  the  assem- I 
bly  of  deputies,  residing  in  Paris.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  JMlth  of  July,  he  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  the  preservation  of  the  dynasty  ; 
the  next  day,  he  no  longer  believed  in  it,  and 
eight  days  alter,  at  the  memorable  session,  in 
which  the  throne,  declared  vacant  in  fact 
and  in  right,  was  adjudged  to  Louis  Philippe, 
we  see  ^1.  Villemain  rise  to  t  ppose  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  M.  Berryer,  who  attempted,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  the  necessity  of  amending  the  char¬ 
ter,  to  set  aside  the  dynastic  (piesticn.  M. 
Villemain  objects  to  this  division,  maintains 
that  “  the 'first  interest  is,  that  the  throne  be 
occupied  and  the  public  liberties  be  secured; 
cites  the  traditions  of  the  English  Revolution 
of  1()88,  and  declares  that  the  prompt  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Louis, Philippe  appears  to  him  the 
only  means  of  restoring  the  barriers  of  public 
order  and  the  securities  of  liberty.” 

A  member  of  the  committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  charter,  he  was  associated  with  ]M. 
Dupin,  to  defend  the  principle  of  the  immov-  1 
ability  of  judges  ;  he  declared  against  politi- 1 
cal  scaffolds,  and  advocated,  during  this  ses-  j 
sion,  principles  of  moderation  and  liberty, —  j 
a  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  nominated  afterwards  Vice-Presi- 1 
dent  of  this  same  council,  and  being  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  submit  to  a  re-election,  in 
which  he  w.as  unsuccessful,*  he  was  on  the 
11th  of  October,  18o:J,  elevated  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  Peer  of  France.  In  the  grand  strug¬ 
gles,  which  the  first  ministries  of  July  had  to 
maintain  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  La 
Vendee,  he  supported,  by  his  voice  and  his 
vote,  all  the  measures  of  the  government  :  at 
a  later  period,  after  the  definitive  victory  of 
power,  he  .«=howed  himself  a  rather  lukewarm 
partisan  of  the  political  proce.sses  adjudged 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  When,  after  the 
outrage  of  Fieschi,  the  cabinet  of  the  1 1th  of 
October  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
laws  concerning  the  press  and  to  restrict  the 
prerogatives  of  the  jury,  M.  Villemain  attack¬ 
ed  the  proposed  law,  in  a  speech,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  sensation  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
he  has  ever  made.  He  treated  the  (piestion, 
in  all  its  bearings,  with  superior  skill ;  he 
rested  his  argument  on  the  principle,  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  by  him  during  the  Restor¬ 
ation  land,  at  that  time,  defended  by  M.  de 
Broglie  himself,  who,  in  1811),  reported  the 

*  In  one  of  his  speeches,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
M.  Villemain  attributed  his  non-re-election  to  his 
vote  upon  the  immovability  of  judges. 
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draft  of  a  law  concerning  the  press,  that  the 
transgressions  of  the  press,  being  transgres¬ 
sions  of  opinion,  could  be  centre  lied  only  by 
a  tribunal  of  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
jury.  He  eppe  sed  the  (lualificatit  ii  of  ollen- 
ces,  by  which  they  sought  to  set  aside  this 
principle ;  he  asserted  that  the  ministerial 
project  was  more  restrictive  of  the  constitu- 
I  tion  than  the  worst  laws  of  the  Restoratie  n, 

I  ami,  in  short,  he  maintained,  that  the  jurisdic- 
jtion,  conferred  upon  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
i  was  more  injurious  to  it  than  useful. 

When  the  coalition  against  the  Mole  min¬ 
istry  was  formed,  M.  Vdlemain  was,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  its  most  vigorous  chain- 
i  })ion  ;  associated  with  Odilon  Larrot,  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  he  broke  lances  in  support  of 
parlianuntari/  povcnimnit  against  pirsonal 
^ovirnnunt.  Tliis  war  of  words  produced, 
we  know,  no  other  result  than  one  more  min¬ 
istry,  that  of  the  PJth  of  May,  and  M.  Ville¬ 
main,  a  member  of  the  new  cabinet,  natural- 
j  ly  took  the  position  of  M.  Mole,  with  regard 
j  to  the  conciliation  of  the  intermediate  parties, 
all  to  the  great  scandal  of  M.  Odilon  Barrel, 
j  claiming  the  execution  of  the  programme^ 
and,  with  the  fallen  ministers  of  the  15th  of 
April,  questioning  the  necessity  of  a  new 
ministry. 

We  know  how  the  cabinet  of  May  P2th 
ended;  born  of  an  incident,  the  riot  of 
it  died  of  an  incident,  the  vote  iqmn  the  do¬ 
tation  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  This  un¬ 
dignified  manner  of  dying  was  jiainful  to  M. 
Villemain;  he  would  have  wished  to  fall 
nobly,  upon  a  question  of  principles,  after  a 
solemn  discussion ;  but  to  be  killed  silently 
and  without  eclat,  to  find  death  in  a  ballot- 
box,  to  bv  smothered,  as  he  humorously  said, 
between  two  doors,  this  is  what  M.  Villemain 
never  forgave  his  successors,  the  ministers  of 
the  1st  of  March.  Hence  discussions,  very 
animated,  and  even  a  little  acrimonious,  with 
these  last,  concerning  their  origin. 

At  length  there  occurred  to  M.  Villemain 
an  opportunity  for  signal  revenge.  'I'he  for¬ 
eign  policy  bequeathed  to  the  cabinet  of  March 
1st,  by  the  preceding  cabinet,  bore  its  fruits; 
the  treaty  of  the  ICth  of  July  isolated  France  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  advance  or  retreat;  M. 
Thiers  wished  to  march  forward  ;  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  Royalty  refused  to  follow  ;  he  fell. 
M.  Villemain  returned  to  office  with  Guizot. 
Ill  the  vociferous  discussion  of  the  address, 
while  blaming,  with  others,  retrospective 
polemics,  the  spirited  orator  took  no  blame 
to  himself,  forgetting  that,  in  April,  1819,  he 
was  Egvptian,  as  much  as  any  one  ;  that  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  acquired  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  All  appeared  to  him  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  France,  he  endeavored 
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to  cast  upon  M.  Thiers  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation  ;  which  gave  rise  to  one  of 
those  epigrammatic  wars,  in  which  M.  Ville- 
main  is  a  dangerous  adversary. 

In  short,  as  a  professor,  an  author,  perpetu¬ 
al  secretary  of  the  Academy,  as  a  peer  of 
France  and  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Villemain  has  deserved  well  of  literature 
and  of  his  country.  The  University  has 
never  had,  at  its  head,  a  Grand  Master  more 
worthy  to  represent  it,  by  eloquence,  learn¬ 
ing,  zeal,  and  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  pure  and 
upright  life.  If  he  is  not  the  most  eloquent, 
M.  Villemain  is  certainly,  the  most  elegant 
of  our  political  orators.  The  “  History  of 
Cromwell  ”  has  already  secured  to  him  a 
high  rank  amonff  our  historians :  but  for 
fifteen  years,  France  has  been  expecting 
from  him  a  history  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
which  is  called  his  master-piece;  it  is  also 
said  that  this  great  work  has  been  written  and 
re-written.  W  hy  then  does  not  M.  Villemain 
publish  it  ? 


A  FOREST  HOME. 

From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

They  call  our  dwelling  lonely,  but  they  err  ; 

We  have  companions  in  the  very  winds 
That  wake  the  oak’s  rich  murmurs,  and  that  stir 
The  pine-tree’s  solemn  branches  •  on  our  minds 
Fall  images  of  beauty  day  by  day; 

And  sounds  of  wildest,  natural  music  mould 
Our  inmost  thoughts  to  peace,  and  steal  away 
All  fancies  that  might  make  the  heart  grow  cold. 

The  glory  the  autumnal  sunset  brings, 

The  shadows  of  the  changeful  clouds  that  sweep 
Above  the  trees,  as  o’er  the  lyre’s  sweet  strings 
Runneth  a  master-hand,  arousing  deep. 
Undreamed-of  harmony  ;  the  varied  woods, 

That  like  a  wreath  of  triumph  crown  yon  hill ; — 
All  these  have  power  to  cheer  our  saddest  moods. 
And  make  our  hours  of  joy  more  joyful  still. 

Alas  !  these  words  are  all  too  cold  and  weak, 

They  tell  but  of  our  joy  the  lesser  part ; 

Would  that  a  voice  were  given  us  to  speak 
The  hidden  music  breathing  at  the  heart. 

The  thousand  lovely  thoughts  that  leap  to  life. 
And,  like  sweet  spirits,  haunt  this  solitude, — 
The  freedom,  the  forgetfulness  of  strife, — 

Pain  soothed,  grief  hushed,  and  care  almost  sub¬ 
dued. 

Deem  not  it  is  in  vain  that  daily  thus 

The  soul  holds  commune  with  the  beautiful ; 
Not  only  all  the  past  had  leA  with  us 

Of  sorrow  or  of  care,  grow’s  calm  and  dull. 

Not  this  alone  ;  for,  half  unconsciously. 

We  gather  up  a  blessed  treasure-store 
Of  sights  and  sounds,  whose  beauty  shall  not  die, 
But  haunt  the  secret  heart  for  ever  more  ! 


Our  forest  lonely?  There  are  kingly  oaks 
Lifting  their  rugged  branches  as  of  old, 

When  in  their  shadow  rang  the  battle-strokes 
Of  warrior-men,  long  ages  dead  and  cold  ; 

The  birch-tree  waves  its  tresses  in  the  breeze, 

Th’  unchanging  pine  defies  the  tempest’s  power. 
The  stately  beech,  a  queen  among  the  trees. 

Flings  from  her  moss-grown  stems  a  golden 
shower. 

There  are  shy  deer  that  glide  across  our  sight. 

Or  pause  with  lifted  neck  and  glowing  eye  ; 
There  are  wild  owls,  that  oftentimes  at  night, 

From  tree  to  tree  give  out  their  cheerful  cry. 
Yea,  many  a  happy  creature  round  us  dwells, 

And  we  have  caught  an  echo  in  their  bliss. 

And  learned  to  love  their  haunts,  their  woods,  their 
dells. 

And  e’en  a  home  they  deem  so  lone  as  this  ! 

At  even-tide,  whene’er  the  driving  rain 

Hides  from  our  view  the  fair  autumnal  scene. 
Rushing  like  white-robed  ghosts  in  rapid  train. 
Then  turn  w’e  from  what  w,  to  what  has  been. 
Some  gorgeous  history  of  olden  time 

Unfolds  its  pageants  to  our  gladdened  sight. 

Or  poet’s  lay,  with  sweet  returning  chime. 

Fills  the  hushed  soul  with  beauty  and  delight. 

Nor  deem  a  home  is  lonely  where  a  child — 

A  gay  and  happy  child — in  joy  doth  move ; 
Earth  has  no  other  sound  so  glad  and  wild 
As  in  an  infant’s  laughter;  mirth  and  love 
Beam  from  a  young  child’s  presence;  and  ’tis  w'ell 
(E’en  by  the  pow’r  Love  gives  to  sympathise). 
Our  worldly  w’isdom  for  a  while  to  quell. 

And  look  around  us  through  a  child’s  pure  eyes. 

And  still,  as  Time  glides  on,  we  ever  feel 

’Twjis  wisely  done  to  make  our  dw’clling  here. 
And  take  to  heart  such  joys  as  cannot  steal 

Like  shadows  from  our  grasp;  more  and  more 
dear. 

And  far  more  beautiful,  doth  Nature  seem 
To  them  who  daily  meet  her  face  to  face. 

And  learn  from  her  the  bliss,  that,  like  a  dream. 
Robes  common  things  with  beauty  and  with 
grace. 


Electro  Lace. — A  specimen  was  exhibited  at 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  Polytechnic  Society, 
Cornwall,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Report : — 
“  Electro  lace  is  made  by  stretching  a  common  net 
on  a  frame  of  stout  copper  wire,  and  then  brushing 
it  over  with  plumbago,  until  its  surface  has  acquired 
an  uniformly  black  color.  It  is  then  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  subjected  to  the  voltaic  action,  between  two 
plates  of  copper  positively  electrified,  which  causes 
It  to  be  rapidly  and  effectually  coated  with  metal, 
each  thread  being  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  copper. 
VV'hen  it  is  desired  that  the  sheets  of  lace  be 
of  large  size  (several  feet  square,  for  instance,)  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  large  frame  by  fine 
wires  into  squares  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  which 
forming  nuclei  for  the  deposit  of  metal,  enables  the 
sheets  to  be  made  of  any  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  strengthen  the  work.  The  uses  of 
electro  lace  are  similar  to  those  of  common  wire 
gauze,  but  when  silvered  or  gilt,  it  forms  a  beauti¬ 
ful  material  for  fancy  work,” — Jlthenceum. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

LEOPOLD  1  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

Fiom  Frazer’s  Magazine. 

When  first  1  gazed  on  the  heart-stricken 
countenance  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Sax  Co¬ 
burg,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  sympa¬ 
thy  and  of  national  sorrow.  There,  in 
the  body-carriage  of  George  III,  drawn  by 
a  full  set  of  the  king’s  horses,  each  horse 
attended  by  a  groom  in  full  state  livery, 
sat  the  chief  mourner  of  his  late  adored 
wife,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  the 
nation’s  favorite,  and  the  country’s  hope.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  prince  were  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  the  stanch  and  noble 
friends  of  true  Conservatism  ;  and,  as  the 
bells  tolled  throughout  the  land,  so  all  classes 
wept  with  no  feigned  sorrow,  and  pitied 
and  prayed  for  the  survivor  with  a  fervency 
and  sincerity  worthy  of  a  Christian  land,  and 
of  a  great  national  calamity.  Ah  !  well  do  1 
remember  the  Prince  Regent’s  splendid 
black  horses,  fully  caparisoned,  bearing 
along,  slowly  and  solemnly,  that  hearse  in 
which  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  fairest  and  brightest  of  her  race.  The 
servants  and  grooms  of  their  departed  royal 
mistress,  all  on  foot,,  and  in  deep  mourning, 
led  the  way.  They  wept  like  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  followed  the  servants  and 
grooms  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  and  of  their  majesties,  on  foot,  in  full 
state  liveries,  with  crape  hat-bands,  four  and 
four,  bearing  flambeaux.  The  pomp  of  state 
burials  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  torch-light,  by  muffled  mu¬ 
sic,  by  the  solemn  night  bell,  inviting  to 
thoughtfulness  and  to  prayer,  and  even  by  the 
glittering  swords  of  the  noiseless  military,  who, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  were  evidently 
affected  by  passing  events.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cession,  from  the  Lower  Lodge  to  St. George’s 
Chapel,  was  flanked  by  the  soldiery,  and  every 
fourth  man  bore  a  flambeau.  Ah,  what  havoc 
has  death  made  in  the  ranks  of  royalty  since, 
in  November  1817, 1  beheld  the  dean  and  ca¬ 
nons  of  Windsor  receive  the  coffin  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte !  The  poor  knights  of 
Windsor  have,  indeed,  been  succeeded  by 
others.  But  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Sophia,  are  no  more  !  The  stern 
Prince  Regent,  and  the  Dukes  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Sussex,  Clarence,  and  York,  are  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  royal  vault;  and  a  new  race  of 
young  and  beloved  children  are  rising  up  to 
receive  the  homage  and  protection  of  an  at¬ 
tached  and  loyal  people.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  mien  of  the  Prince  Leopold  on  that 


melancholy  occasion  lie  had  the  aspect  of 
a  withered  branch,  or  of  a  shattered  tree, 
scathed,  blasted,  perishing.  All  his  hopes 
and  expectations  seemed  to  be  consigned  to 
the  grave.  Ilis  big  manly  tears  fell  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  he  turned  away,  with  profound 
and  marked  reluctance  and  agonv,  from  the 
spot  where  his  wife  and  his  child  were  for¬ 
ever  to  remain.  A  few  days  afterwards,  ac¬ 
companied  by  but  one  friend,  he  proceeded 
in  the  most  private  manner  to  the  royal  ce¬ 
metery,  and  there  examined  the  precise 
spot  where  the  remains  of  his  best  beloved  were 
deposited.  The  niche  in  which  they  re¬ 
posed  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  his 
own  coffin,  unless  a  portion  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  should  be  cut  away.  The  thought 
overcame  him.  To  be  separated  during  life 
was  cruel ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  yet  more 
so  after  death  to  be  refused  the  solace  of  ly¬ 
ing  side  by  side  in  the  same  tomb,  there  to 
await  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He  en¬ 
treated  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
accomplishment  at  some  future  period  of 
these  his  wishes,  and  his  desire  was  promptly 
complied  with.  Since  those  hours,  and  days, 
and  weeks,  of  national  grief  and  sadness — 
perh.ips,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world — upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  over  our  heads.  The  mourning 
prince  is  the  happy  monarch.  The  expect¬ 
ed  father  of  a  line  of  British  princes  is  the 
uncle  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  able  sovereign  of  a  small  but 
independent  kingdom.  Ilis  rival,  at  one 
time,  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
is  now  his  rival  as  King  of  Holland,  whilst 
he  himself  is  King  of  Belgium.  The  line 
of  George  IV.  and  of  William  IV.  have  be¬ 
come  extinct.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
has  become  the  King  of  Hanover.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  attached  to  each  other  as  brothers,  rest 
in  the  same  cemetery.  The  queen  of  King 
William  cultivates  the  gr.aces,  virtues,  and 
charities  of  life  in  retirement.  One  after 
the  other  of  the  old  race  descends  to  the 
tomb,  and  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  are 
the  only  survivors. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  I  witnessed  a  few 
months  since,  w’hen  those  same  survivors 
strolled  on  the  village  green  at  Kew  :  fine, 
noble,  manly,  erect  men,  though  threescore 
years  and  ten  had  been  seen  by  each  of 
them :  and  it  was  right  pleasant  to  behold 
their  truly  princely,  and  yet  considerate  and 
kind  attention  to  all  who  surrounded  them. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  arrived  at  Kew, 
a  small  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  to  learn  his  royal  pleasure 
with  regard  to  the  reception  of  a  few  indi- 
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viduuls  to  confrratulatc  him,  on  the  part  of 
the  rest,  on  his  iiappy  return  kj  tlie  scenes  of 
his  boyhood  and  Ids  earliest  remembrances. 
‘•Deputation!”  cried  the  king, — “deputa¬ 
tion  !  I  don’t  want  a  deputation.  1  want  to 
see  them  all, — tell  them  all  to  come  and  see 
me.  1  should  like  to  try  my  memory,  and 
see  how  many  1  recollect.”  liiit  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Prince  Leopold,  whose  titles  at 
that  period  I  shall  at  once  give,  for  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  They 
were.  His  Serene  Highness  Leopold,  George 
Frederick,  Duke  ol  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Misnia, 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  Prince  of  Co- 
burg  of  Saalfeld. 

Tlie  chequered  career  of  this  able  and  en¬ 
lightened  prince  has  been  at  once  interest¬ 
ing  and  extraordinary  ;  but  I  must  indulge 
my  sad  recollections  of  the  jieriod  of  his  life, 
when  I  hrst  became  ac(|uainted  with  him, 
byrecounting  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  days 
of  mourning.  I  speak  not  of  his  speechless 
anxiety  as  lie  watched  the  last  hours  of  her 
being,  of  his  heart-rending  agony  whilst 
waiting  in  suspense  for  the  reports  of  the  med¬ 
ical  advisers,  or  his  trembling  and  almost 
deathlike  agitation  when  the  word  “  dead” 
palsied  his  heart.  He  watched,  agonied, 
prayed  ;  so  absorbed  w  as  he  by  his  grief, 
that  his  mind  would  not  allow  him  for  some 
time  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  occur¬ 
rence.  During  the  three  hours  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  dissolution  of  his  beloved  con¬ 
sort,  he  was  asking,  at  intervals,  those  about 
liim,  “  if  they  thought  she  was  better.”  At 
length  the  awful  fact  appeared  before  him  in 
all  its  sad  reality,  and  from  that  moment  he 
would  not  quit  the  corpse  until  in  some 
measure  he  was  forced  from  it  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  its  arrangement.  When 
invited  by  his  noble  and  illustrious  father-in 
law,  the  Prince  Regent,  to  proceed  to  Carlton 
House,  Leopold  declined  this  act  of  royal  and 
affecting  courtesy,  and  would  not  be  weaned 
from  a  spot  to  which  so  melancholy  an  inter¬ 
est  was  attached,  as  was  the  once  gay  and 
happy,  but  then  sad  and  mournful  Clare¬ 
mont.  Leoptdd  clung  to  the  spot  where  her 
cold  and  insensible  remains  tlien  laid  wait¬ 
ing  the  last  solemnities  of  the  grave.  Con¬ 
solation  he  could  not  receive;  he  sought 
only  for  solitude  and  communion  with  his 
own  heart,  as  he  watched  the  corpse  of  his 
consort.  The  objects  which  recalled  her 
whilst  living  most  to  liis  tenderest  love 
he  collected  around  him,  and  gazed  on 
them  w  ith  emotions  which  cannot  be  explain¬ 
ed.  Her  bonnet,  and  the  cloak  she  wore  in 
her  last  pedestrian  excursion,  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  his  eyes.  They  had  been 
hung  by  herself  upon  a  screen  in  a  favorite 
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parlor,  and  there  it  was  decided  they  should 
remain  ;  nor  would  the  prince  either  suffer 
them  to  be  removed  or  any  one  to  he  allow¬ 
ed  to  touch  them.  Her  w  atch  remained  on 
the  mantel-piece  in  precisely  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  herself  placed  it ;  and 
this  precious  relic  was  guarded  by  him  with 
a  devoted  and  hallowed  love.  Nor  should  I 
omit  to  record  how  deep  w  as  the  grief,  how' 
poignant  the  agitation  of  the  prince,  w  hen 
he  learnt  that  the  body  of  his  adored  wife  had 
been  subject  to  the  process  of  embalming. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  too  sacred  a 
being,  at  least  in  his  eyes,  to  be  subject  to  so 
disgusting  and  superstitious  a  ceremony.  He 
knew  her  as  the  noble,  high-minded,  artless, 
guileless,  Charlotte, — faithful,  virtuous,  pure, 
charitable,  and  unostentatious  ;  and  his  heart 
repudiated  the  thought  that  she  would  be 
inclosed  in  wrappers  stiffened  with  wax,  and 
become  a  sort  of  mere  vestige  of  what  she 
once  was. 

At  last  the  body,  embalmed  and  encased, 
was  removed  to  Windsor.  'I'lie  griefof  Prince 
Leopold  was  unabated.  He  expresse<l  an 
aversion  to  her  lying  in  state,  and  it  was 
dispensed  with  except  to  a  few,  who  were 
privileged  persons.  He  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  corpse  of 
the  princess,  or  at  least  at  intervals  to  visit 
it.  He  did  so,  and  advanced  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  with  anxious  eye,  but  languid  step, 
to  the  depository  of  all  his  soul  held  dear  in 
this  world  of  change  and  of  death.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  w  ith  unspeakable  agitation,  he  took  off 
the  coronet  and  cushion,  as  if  all  considerations 
of  rank  gave  way  to  his  feelings  of  devotion 
and  love,  and,  with  eyes  sulfused  with  tears, 
gazed  with  fixed  and  mute  attentii'ii.  Then, 
removing  the  pall,  and  reading  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  he  seemed  yet  more  fully  convinced  of 
his  irreparable  loss.  His  feelings  then  over¬ 
powered  his  judgment.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  coffin,  embraced  it  w  ith  frantic  grief,  and 
was  as  one  who  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  moment  I  first  saw  the  prince  was 
one  of  Christian  but  of  awful  interest.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  chapel  were 
just  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  cortege. 
The  effect  in  the  choir  was  beyond  the  pow¬ 
er  of  language  to  depict.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  procession,  the  sacred  jiile  was  light¬ 
ed  up  with  a  profusion  of  wax  lights,  and  re¬ 
flected  the  various  flags  and  banners  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  The  deep 
tone  of  the  organ,  and  the  solemn  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  created  so 
deep  an  impression  of  profitable  and  saluta¬ 
ry  melancholy,  that  sturdy  veterans  and  man¬ 
ly  heroes  quailed  beneath  the  effect.  Kxjiec- 
tatiou  the  most  solemn  seemed  fearful  of  its 
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own  whispers;  and  as  the  clock  struck  nine 
a  slight  buz  was  heard,  as  if  some  move¬ 
ment  w’as  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
south  aisle.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  com¬ 
plete  and  awful  silence.  The  procession 
then  commenced  amidst  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  rarely  meet  together.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  grave,  surrounded  by  wast¬ 
ing  torchlight,  whilst  the  moon  darted  her 
mild  rays  through  “  storied  windows,”  and 
pointed  arches  of  the  richest  tracery,  the  spec¬ 
tator  felt  himself  placed  alone,  amidst  deep- 
sounding  Gothic  aisles,  where  the  tread  burst 
with  measured  cadence  upon  the  ear,  as  if  the 
tombs  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  risen. 
Each  one,  with  awful,  panting  gaze,  looked 
round,  as  if  in  apprehension,  upon  the  still 
dark,  though  lighted  chapel,  its  masses  of  som¬ 
bre  glare  throwing  the  deep  obscure  to  greater 
distance.  In  an  instant  the  breathing  silence 
was  broken  by  a  gust  of  sighs  and  tears,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  varied  chanting  of  the  chor¬ 
isters.  Then  came  the  canopy,  slowly  nod¬ 
ding  to  the  deep-rolling  chords  of  the  organ 
— again  a  pause — silence  the  most  pro¬ 
found — the  solitary  tones  of  the  officiating 
priest — the  heart-rending,  yet  heart-consol- 1 
ing,  prayer, — the  echoed  tread  of  feet,  as  the  I 
corpse  was  raised  from  the  choir,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  yawning  vault, — all,  all  produced 
an  effect  which  made  stout  hearts  tremble, 
and  w'hich  I  would  not  even  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Ah !  there  w'as  one  sound  w  hich 
had  matchless  music  in  it  to  a  Christian’s 
ear,  and  untold  consolation  to  the  believing 
penitent.  As  the  choristers  began  to  chant 
the  solemn  lay,  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,”  a  moral  or  a  sacred  light  seemed  to 
encircle  the  vault,  and  all  the  glofious  and 
immortal  blessings  of  Christianity  rushed 
upon  the  mind.  The  canopy  followed  the 
choristers,  and  moved  at  a  very  slow’  pace. 
It  was  of  great  length,  and  being  borne  high 
in  the  air  had  a  most  imposing  effect.  Un¬ 
der  this  canopy  was  the  coffin,  carried  by 
eight  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Prince  Leopold  followed  the  coffin  as  chief 
mourner.  His  appearance  created  the  deep¬ 
est  interest;  his  countenance  denoted  the 
most  profound  depths  of  despondency ;  and, 
though  he  made  evident  efforts  to  preserve 
calmness  and  fortitude,  yet  ever  and  anon  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  coffin  was 
now  placed  w’ith  the  feet  tow’ards  the  altar,  and 
Prince  Leopold  sat  at  its  head. 

When  the  awful  crisis  arrived  for  the 
coffin  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  prince 
was  unable  to  suppress  his  emotions,  and 
they  burst  forth  without  restraint.  The  an¬ 
guish  that  seized  him  on  hearing  the  affect¬ 
ing  address  of  the  venerable  Garter  whose 
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voice  had  so  recently  sounded  in  his  ear 
amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  court,  and 
whilst  receiving  the  highest  chivalric  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  nation  under  the  eve  of  a  livintr 
consort,  was  evinced  by  sobs  and  groans. 

Handers  “  Dead  March  in  Saul”  termina¬ 
ted  this  solemn  and  ever  memorable  scene, 
and  the  prince  returned  to  a  widowed  man¬ 
sion,  where  he  also  felt,  “  But  now,  at  table, 
thou  art  wanting ;  our  evening  walk  is  dis¬ 
continued  ;  our  chamber,  once  my  paradise, 
forlorn ;  and  morning,  solitary  beyond  hu¬ 
man  fortitude  !” 

“  I  must  return  to-night  to  Claremont,” 
said  the  prince,  when  pressed  to  remain  at 
Windsor,  “  or  I  shall  never  return.”  He  was 
right.  His  w  as  no  hollow,  worldly  grief,  no 
passing  sentiment,  no  momentary  ebullition 
of  feeling.  Either  he  must  return  at  once  to 
the  scene  of  his  love,  his  passion,  his  deep¬ 
est  emotions,  or  to  return  to  such  scenes 
would  drive  him  to  despair. 

“  While  I  remember 
Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  loss  in  her,  which  is,  indeed,  so  much. 

That  heirlcss  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroy’d  the  sweet’st  companion  that  e’er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of!” 

His  heart  sought  its  only  solace  in  revisit¬ 
ing  the  scenes  of  his  former  happiness ;  in 
retracing  the  walks  consecrated  to  evening 
rambles  and  mutual  confidence,  in  loving  the 
shrubs  she  planted,  the  flowers  she  preferred. 

I  have  thus  commenced  my  Reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  Leopold  I.  King  of  the  Belgians,  be¬ 
cause,  prior  to  the  melancholy  event  on 
which  I  have  dilated,  comparatively  little  was 
known  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  British  throne, 
on  January  7,  1814,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  which  period,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  she  was  in  a  le¬ 
gal  position  to  ascend  the  throne.  In  the 
month  of  June  following,  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange  was  present  at  the  memorable  drawing¬ 
room  of  that  day,  when  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  amidst  a  blaze  of  royalty  and  splendor, 
made  her  first  public  appearance  on  what  w’as 
then  styled,  “  The  great  Congress  of  Europe.” 
It  was  at  that  drawing-room,  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  present,  that  the  prince  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  taken  the  determination  pub¬ 
licly  to  announce  his  devotedness  to  the  heir¬ 
ess  of  Britain.  Indeed  on  that  day  he  hand¬ 
ed  her  to  her  carriage,  dined  afterwards  with 
the  royal  family  at  Carlton  House,  and 
sought  to  remain  on  the  most  familiar  as  well 
as  friendly  footing.  The  history  of  the  re^ 
ijection  of  the  proposed  union  is  well  known 
and  soon  told.  The  princess  entertained  a 
personal  dislike  to  the  now  gallant  and  no- 
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ble  Kino’  of  Holland.  With  decision  and 

O 

frankness  she  avowed  herself  averse  to  the 
niarriajre.  She  regretted  the  disappointment 
which  her  refusal  occasioned  to  her  father,  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  the  admirable  ministry 
which  was  honored  by  his  confidence  and  re¬ 
gard,  and  to  the  nation  at  large;  but,  as  her 
affections  were  not  fixed  on  the  royal  suitor, 
she  preferred  ingenuousness  and  candor  to  en¬ 
couraging  hopes  which  would  not  be  realized, 
and  to  the  prolongation  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  must  terminate  in  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  general  convic¬ 
tion  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  mother,  had  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  iiiHuence  over  the  mind 
ofher  daughter,  and  that  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  proposed  union.  Many  alleged, 
also,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  so  ex¬ 
pressed  her  dislike  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  order  to  annoy  the  Prince  Regent  for  hav¬ 
ing  declared  that  he  would  never  again  meet 
her  royal  highness  either  in  private  or  in 
public.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  some 
passages  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  July 
2o,  1814,  have  been  adduced;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  rather  prove  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  objected  to  a  foreign  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Hague,  than  that  her  mother  had 
inspired  her  with  any  dislike  to  the  then 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  passages  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  The  Princess  of  Wales  would  have  under¬ 
taken  her  projected  tour  long  before,’  if  she  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  breaking  off  the  pro¬ 
jected  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  She  could  not  resolve  to 
leave  her  daughter  without  protection  at  a  period 
60  critical.  The  Prince  Regent  having  planned 
to  establish  the  new  married  couple  at  the  Hague, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  that  account  principal¬ 
ly,  declined  the  match.” 

In  the  month  of  May  previously  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
fully  anticipated  the  marriage  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  with  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  for,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  she  said, — 

“  Has  your  royal  highness  forgotten  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  our  daughter,  and  the 
poesibility  of  our  coronation  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“  Many  illustrious  strangers  are  already 
arrived  in  England ;  amongst  others,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  who  has  announced  himself  to  me,  as 
my  future  son-in-law.” 

By  whatever  motives  or  from  whatever 
causes  the  proposed  union  was  broken  off,  I 
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remember  well  the  feeling  of  universal  re¬ 
gret  and  disappointment  which  that  event  oc¬ 
casioned.  Illustrious  by  birth,  family,  educa¬ 
tion,  virtues,  and  valor,  and  endeared  to  Pro¬ 
testant  England  by  a  thousand  remembrances 
of  a  pure  and  noble  character,  the  present 
King  of  Holland,  even  before  that  battle  of 
Waterloo  at  which  he  so  greatly  distinguish- 
ed  himself,  was  an  object  of  deep  interest 
and  affection  to  the  British  nation.  When 
in  that  battle  he  was  wounded,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  expressed  for  him  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ing  of  concern  and  sorrow,  and  learnt  his  re¬ 
covery  with  unfeigned  joy.  Her  expres¬ 
sions  marked  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  and 
the  universal  benevolence  of  her  disposition. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  uncle 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  found  his  attention 
much  attracted  and  riveted  by  a  youthful  war¬ 
rior  and  diplomatist.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  He  was  the  second  brother  to  the 
then  reigning  duke,  and  grand-nephew  of  that 
Prince  of  Coburg  vvhose  name,  as  comman¬ 
der  in-chief  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  so 
familiar  to  us  all  during  the  early  revolutiona¬ 
ry  war:  This  young  Prince  Leopold  was  also 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  and 
family  connection  with  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Russia,  his  sister  being  married  to  the 
Archduke  Constantine ;  and  he  arrived  in 
London  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns  in  1814,  on  which  occasion  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  his  niece  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
His  pleasing  manners  were  not  unnoticed  by 
that  illustrious  lady,  and  his  visits  at  her 
“  tea-table”  were  evidently  most  acceptable. 
To  the  external  advantages  of  a  fine  figure 
and  a  good  countenance,  he  added  suavity 
of  behavior  and  elegance  of  address;  and  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  he  enjoyed  the  character  of  be¬ 
ing  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  man.  His 
residence  in  London  was  prolonged.  He 
lived  not  only  prudently, but  with  great  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  princess  admired  his  conduct 
and  spoke  of  it  with  commendation.  “  He 
is  so  poor,  your  royal  highness,”  said  one  of 
her  ladies  in  waiting  on  one  occasion  ;  “  why, 
all  his  dominions  will  be  scarcely  larger 
than  a  country  parish.”  The  princess  re¬ 
plied,  “  So  much  the  better,  my  lady,  he 
will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  me.” 

The  Prince  Regent  thought  not  of  the 
fortune  of  the  aspirant  to  his  daughter’s  hand, 
but  of  his  merit  and  hereditary  rank  ;  for 
the  house  of  Saxe  Saalfeld  Coburg  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  He  knew  that  it  deduced  its  origin 
from  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  sixth  in  de¬ 
scent  from  Charlemagne,  and  last  claimant  of 
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the  Curlovingian  race  to  the  throne  of  France, 
from  which  he  was  ousted  by  Hugh  Capet, 
ancestor  of  the  Bourbons.  The  father  of 
Prince  I..eopold,  now  King  of  the  Belgians, 
was  Prince  Francis  Frederic.  Antony  was 
the  son  of  Prince  Frnest  Frederic,  wlio  was 
married  to  Sopliia  Antoinetta,  daughter  of 
Frederic  Albert,  Duke  of  Brunswick  W  olfen-j 
buttle,  ancestor  of  the  con.sort  of  George  IV. ;  j 
and  the  mother  of  Prince  Leopold  was  Au¬ 
gusta  Caroline  Sophia,  daughter  of  Henry,  the  ^ 
twenty-fourth  C(»unt  of  Ueuss  d’Abersdorf  ^ 

By  that  marriage  there  were  nine  children,  j 
four  sons  and  tive  daughters;  and  Leopold, 
the  subject  of  these  Reminiscences,  was  born  ^ 
in  niM).  He  is  now,  therefore,  fifty-three  years 
of  age,  and  has  pass(?d  a  most  interesting  and 
successful,  though, doubtless,  a  chequered  life,  i 

The  principality  of  Coburg  is  in  the  very  j 
centre  of  Germany,  and  on  the  river  Saal  in 
Franconia.  The  house  of  Saxony  inherited 
it  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Henneberg,  and 
its  capital  is  interesting  to  all  sincere  Pro- ! 
testants  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  j 
early  period  of  the  Reformation  it  was  the, 
residence  of  Martin  Luther,  who  was  there  i 
protected  by  the  then  duke  during  the  diet  j 
of  Augsburg  in  I. >50,  that  he  might  always  j 
be  at  the  call  of  the  party  of  Protestant  princes, , 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Saxe  j 
Coburg.  Many  of  Luther’s  epistles  are  dated  , 
from  “  the  reverse  of  Coburg,  and 

the  Protestant  cause  has  indeed  met  with 
stanch  supporters  in  that  illustrious  house. 

Protestant  to  the  back-bone,  the  Prince 
Regent  viewed  in  these  family  antecedents  re¬ 
commendations  of  no  small  importance  when  ^ 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  destinies  of  ^ 
his  only  and  adored  (laughter.  He  was  not  i 
also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  political  con-  j 
vulsion,  which  in  1800  involved  the  whole  j 
north  of  Germany  in  trouble  and  misery,  was  j 
attended  with  consequences  peculiarly  calam¬ 
itous  to  the  house  of  Coburg.  For  when  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  the  French  approach¬ 
ed  the  Saxon  frontiers,  Duke  Francis,  who 
was  in  very  ill  health,  retired  with  his  con¬ 
sort  from  Coburg  to  Saalfeld,  a  town  situ¬ 
ate  on  the  other  side  of  the  range  of  mountains 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Forest  of 
Thuringia,  and  forming  the  barrier  of  North 
Germany. 

That  was  an  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Prince  Leopold  when,  though  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  w'as  the  companion  and  siqi- 
port  of  his  infirm  father;  for  Ferdinand,  an¬ 
other  son, was  detained  by  his  duty  in  Austria, 
and  the  truly  German  spirit  of  the  third  son. 

Prince  Ernest,  had  carried  him  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom 
he  had  been  for  some  years  on  terms  of  the 


closest  friendship.  Thus  to  Prince  Leopold 
his  father,  in  fact,  confided.  Whilst  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  most  sedulous  and  affectionate  at¬ 
tentions,  the  French  army  appeared  before 
Saalfeld,  stormed  the  castle,  and  the  ducal 
family  which  was  in  it  were  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  that  disastrous  conflict 
which  cost  Prince  Ernest  of  Prussia  his  life. 

That  heart-sickening  scene  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  He  began  life  with 
storms,  war,  and  tempest,  and  he  has  since 
been  no  stranger  to  agitation  :  but  through- 
out  all  he  has  conducted  himself  with  lofti¬ 
ness  of  mind,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  character.  The  bombardment  of 
Saalfeld  so  alllicted  the  Duke  Francis  that 
his  constitution  gave  way,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1806,  when  Prince  Leopold  was  only  a 
youth  ofsixteen,  he  was  deprived  of  the  coun¬ 
sels  and  affection  of  his  father.  His  educa¬ 
tion  had,  however, been  carefully  attended  to; 
he  had  been  no  unapt  student  of  foreign  and 
living  languages,  of  mathematics,  history, 
botany,  music,  and  drawing,  thus  combining 
the  profound  with  the  pleasing,  and  the  solid 
with  the  light  and  amusing.  Few  young 
men,  and  far  fewer  young  princes,  even  in 
Germany,  where  more  attention  is  paid  than 
in  any  other  part  of  continental  Europe 
to  the  education  of  all  classes,  could  have 
borne  any  comparison  with  Prince  Leopold 
for  his  serious  mind,  large  views,  and  striking 
acquirements.  But  war  made  him  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  his  “  father-land”  found  in  him  a 
chivalrous  and  a  courageous  combatant. 
His  bravery  and  good  conduct  were  alike 
conspicuous  during  the  eight  years  of  combat 
from  1806  to  1814,  and  on  many  occasions 
w  as  his  name  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  re 
sped  and  commendation.  Though  averse  to 
war;  though  from  his  earliest  days  addicted 
to  literary,  and  even  to  scientific  pursuits  ; 
though  convinced  that  the  progress  of  civil¬ 
ization  is  promoted,  not  by  mighty  confiicts 
and  combats,  which  overthrow  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  but  by  peaceful  inter¬ 
course  and  by  the  friendly  communion  ol  na¬ 
tion  with  nation,  and  of  people  with  people; 
still,  as  he  perceived  in  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  Germany  that  the  objects  of  France 
I  were  to  enslave  the  Germans,  to  bind  the 
1  states  to  her  chariot-wheels,  he  fought  with 
a  clear  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  and 
I  privilege  to  do  so,  and  that  the  conflict  in 
which  his  country  was  engaged  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  important  character. 
When  the  cry  of  the  French  armies  was. 

The  Rhine!  the  Rhine !”  Leopold  replied, 
“  The  Rhine  is  ours,  and  we  will  never  aban¬ 
don  it.” 
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At  a  much  earlier  age  than  diplomatists  gen¬ 
erally  commence  their  career,  Prince  Leopold 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  for  that 
class  of  mental  and  political  pursuits.  He 
acquired  at  a  comparatively  youthful  age  a 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  society  rarely  pos¬ 
sessed,  even  by  persons  of  more  mature  years ; 
and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  and  of  more  modern  times,  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  add  weight  to  all  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  counsels.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  private  and  family,  as  well  as  public  causes, 
the  prince  travelled  in  many  countries  in  his 
early  life,  and  his  observations  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  society  therein  always  evinced 
great  discernment,  and  proved  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  serious,  calm,  deliberate,  and  even 
profound  mind. 

Thus,  as  a  brave  soldier,  a  youthful  diplo¬ 
matist,  a  devoted  son,  a  man  of  fine  honor, 
delicate  tastes,  and  pure  and  dignified  char¬ 
acter,  he  appeared  before  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
these,  when  added  to  his  personal  attractions 
and  family  lineage,  it  is  by  no  meams  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  succeed  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  Duke  of  York  observed  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  that  illustrious  lady  for  the  prince, 
and  in  his  well-known  honest,  blunt,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  manner,  accosted  his  niece  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  “  Well,  Charlotte,  so  the 
Orange  goes  to  the  wall,  and  the  Coburg 
goes  to  the  heart.”  The  princess  laughed 
heartily,  and  the  duke  related  what  had  passed 
to  the  Prince  Regent.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Prince  Leopold  requested  an  audience  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  at  that  interview  explain¬ 
ed  his  hopes,  his  convictions,  and  his  desires, 
at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  to  quit  the 
country  immediately  if  the  continuance  of  his 
suit  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  and  cordial 
approbation  of  his  royal  highness.  The 
Prince  Regent  was  so  struck  with  the  manly, 
ingenuous,  and  honorable  bearing  and  con- 
duct  of  the  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand, 
that  he  threw  no  unnecessary  impediments  in 
the  w^ay  of  the  royal  courtship,  and  admitted 
that  he  saw  no  state  reasons  to  oppose  to  the 
union. 

I  shall  never,  however,  forget  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  chagrin  which  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  it  was 
first  announced  that  such  an  union  was  on 
the  tapis.  The  family  of  Orange  was  so 
popular  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  old  ally  Hol¬ 
land  was  so  confided  in,  loved,  and  honored; 
and  the  breaking  off  negotiations,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  present 
king  of  that  land  of  dykes,  canals,  and  honest 
men,  had  created  so  great  a  degree  of  annoy¬ 


ance,  that  the  caricaturists  set  to  work  to 
ridicule  the  foreign  prince  ;  the  song-w  riters, 
for  the  people  to  laugh  at  him  in  their  com¬ 
mon  street  songs;  and  the  makers  of  boti-niots 
and  jests  for  the  million  added  their  efforts  to 
bring  into  contempt,  if  possible,  “  the  poor 
German.”  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  Dutch  offer  w’as  so  “  advantageous,”  and 
that  the  Coburg  offer  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  foreign  press,  as  well  as  the  English 
newspapers,  ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britian  being  obliged  to  seek 
for  a  husband  for  the  heiress  to  the  throne  in 
a  small  German  family,  “  onip  distinguished 
for  its  Protestantism  and  its  antiquity.”  The 
prince  w’as  not  ignorant  of  the  objections 
thus  raised,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  the  princess  and  her  royal  father  were 
unaffected  by  them,  and  that  the  songs,  cari¬ 
catures,  and  squibs,  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  English  national  character.  In  no  country 
of  the  world  was  caricaturing  so  broad,  per¬ 
sonal,  and  vulgar,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Clarence, 
came  very  frequently  under  the  lash  of  cari¬ 
caturists,  and  the  Prince  Regent  himself 
could  not  escape  from  the  satires  and  libels 
of  the  daily  “  witty”  press.  Since  that  period 
caricaturing  in  England  has  become  less  broad 
and  more  classical,  and  to  no  one  man  are 
w’e  indebted  for  this  gratifying  change  so 
much  as  to  H.  B. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  changed 
the  court  and  the  gay  world  for  some  time 
into  a  state  of  mourning,  for  hostilities  re¬ 
commenced,  and  marriage  proposals  and  fes¬ 
tivities  were  all  suspended  until  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  terminated  all  doubts  and  appre¬ 
hensions,  and  placed  Europe  on  a  permanent 
and  settled  foundation.  Alas,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Leopold,  the  admirable  and  be¬ 
loved  uncle  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fell  nobly  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops  on  the  16th  of 
June  at  Q,uatre  Bras !  This  event  much  af¬ 
fected  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  illustrious  warrior  ;  and  he  still 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Prince 
Leopold  was  actually  employed  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1813  and  1814  in  Germany.  He 
entered  Paris  with  the  reserve  cavalry,  and 
there  remained  in  garrison.  He  accompanied 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  sailed  with 
them  in  the  “  Impregnahy*  from  Boulogne  to 
Dover,  remained  in  England  about  a  month 
after  their  departure,  and  then,  having  ol)- 
tained  permission  to  correspond  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  repaired  to  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  there  nobly  to  plead  for  the  inde- 
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pentlence  of  liis  native  land,  and  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  old  and  admirable  family.  To  the 
partition  of  Saxony  he  was  much  opposed. 
The  Congress  readily  acknowledged  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Co¬ 
burg  had  never  ceased  from  1805  to  1815  to 
render  to  the  good  cause  of  the  integrity  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  made  by  them  ;  and  it,  therefore,  granted 
an  indemnity,  which,  though  afterwards  di¬ 
minished  by  political  considerations  which 
were  of  imperative  importance,  was,  never¬ 
theless,  not  inconsiderable.  All  these  im¬ 
portant  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Prince 
Leopold  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Coburg, 
and  to  him  alone  was  to  be  ascribed  their 
happy  issue. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1815  the 
prince  became  the  object  of  much  diplomatic 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  British  court  resorted  to  every  proper 
means  to  ascertain  the  real  worth  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  feelings  with  regard  to  his 
country.  From  all  these  observations  and 
impiiries,  it  became  increasingly  obvious  to 
the  Prince  Regent  and  to  his  ministers  that 
both  his  moral  and  intellectual  character 
were  of  the  highest  cast ;  that  in  early  youth  ' 
he  had  displayed  an  excellent  understanding 
and  a  benevolent  hccirt,  a  strong  attachment 
to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  that  his 
whole  behavior  was  marked  with  dignified 
gravity  and  unusual  moderation,  llis  propen¬ 
sity  to  study  was  known  to  be  great ;  he  was 
described  as  a  stranger  to  dissipation  ;  and 
his  chosen  amusements  were  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages,  botany,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  one 
word,  he  was  described  as  virtuous,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  highly  intellectual,  as  well  as 
amiable,  dignified,  and  just.  At  all  courts  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
German  princes,  and  the  youthful  attachment 
and  acute  discernment  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  were  thus  fully  confirmed. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France, 
when  the  tri-colored  fiag  once  more  appear¬ 
ed  on  every  steeple  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Paris,  Prince  Leopold  hastened  to  the  grand 
allied  army  tm  the  Rhine,  which  sixin  after¬ 
wards  reached  the  French  capital.  During 
that  brief  but  glorious  campaign,  the  prince 
displayed  the  same  valor,  energy,  and  yet 
sang  froid  and  judgment,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  shown  in  Germany,  and  which  ol>- 
tained  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  Ilis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  affairs 
of  his  family  detained  him  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  from  which  capital  he  prticeeded,  by  way 
of  Coburg,  t»)  Berlin.  It  w;is  whilst  residing 
ill  that  city  that  he  received  from  the  Prince 


Regent  the  long-looked-for  communication 
which  intimated  to  him  the  high  destiny  to 
which  he  was  about  to  be  called.  It  was  in 
February,  1810,  that  public  announcements 
were  made  of  the  intended  marriage  ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  that  month  the  future  husband  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  landed  at  Dover,  and 
proceeded  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in 
town,  that  finished  courtier  and  extraordina¬ 
rily  able  man.  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  waited  upon  the 
prince  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  congratulate 
him,  and  to  know  his  pleasure  with  regard  to 
his  future  arrangements.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  Prince  Leopold  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  where  he  was 
in  a  few  days  reintroduced  to  his  affianced 
bride. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  him  at  this  period 
of  his  history  which  redounds  greatly  to  his 
credit,  and  which  is  unquestionably  true. 
Having  resolved  on  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  holy  communion  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  he 
made  the  Princess  Charlotte  acquainted  with 
his  decision,  as  well  as  with  his  utter  aversion 
to  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  urged  on  her  the  duty  of  regu¬ 
larly  receiving  that  holy  sacrament,  and  when 
he  had  himself  communicated  for  the  first 
time,  he  addressed  to  her  a  letter  full  of  the 
most  touching  piety  and  deep  humility. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  jour¬ 
nals,  and  other  public  documents  of  those 
days,  that  there  existed  at  the  court  of  Carl¬ 
ton  House  a  party  indisposed  to  the  marriage, 
and  which  party  resorted  to  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  gen¬ 
erally,  to  endeavor  to  unsettle  the  public 
mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  royal  family.  It 
was,  amongst  other  things,  announced,  with 
the  same  apparent  confidence,  that  Prince 
Leopold  was  to  be  ajipointed  Viceroy  of  Han¬ 
over ;  and  that,  as  this  would  render  necessary 
the  residence  abroad  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  Wtiy  of  the 
marriage,  which  might  not,  by  possibility,  take 
place.  These  rumors  were  ascribe<l  by  some 
to  the  Orange  party;  by  others  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales;  and,  l>y  not  a  few,  to  one  of 
the  royal  uncles  of  the  princess,  who  was  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  union.  At  length, 
however,  all  <loubts  were  cleared  ;  since,  on 
the  I4th  of  March,  I8HJ,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
ptH)l  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  message 
I  from  the  Prince  Regent,  to  the  effect  that, 
having  given  his  rtiyal  assent  to  the  marriage, 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  gratifying  to  all 
his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  and  that  they 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  making  such  a 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  their  royal 
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higlinesses  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  honor  The  nuptial  drawing-room  was  one  of  the 
and  dignity  of  the  crown.  most  splendid  and  nunierous  ever  held  during 

In  that  expectation  the  Prince  Regent  was  the  regency, — a  period  of  court  magnificence 
not  disappointed;  for  seldom  did  any  grant  I  quite  unrivalled  in  modern  history.  The 
pass  both  houses  of  Parliament  with  so  much  Prince  Regent  hastened  to  shower  down  all 
satisfaction  and  unanimity.  The  grants  were  possible  personal  honors  on  his  son-in-law; 
jC(VJ,090  for  outfit,  .£()I),000  per  annum,  in-  and  a  special  court  was  held  at  Carlton  House 
eluding  <£10,000  annually  for  the  princess’s  for  the  express  purpose  of  investing  him  with 
privy  purse  ;  and  a  provision  of  £.>0,000  per  the  two  national  orders  of  chivalry.  All  was 
annum  for  the  prince,  in  the  event  of  his  sur-  splendor  and  festivity  ;  and  whilst  magnifi- 
viving  his  beloved  consort.  These  measures  cence  reigned  in  the  palaces,  the  “happy 
were  followed  by  the  naturalization  of  the  pair”  were  simple  and  unpretending  in  their 
prince  on  the  28th  of  March;  when,  strange  domestic  life. 

to  say,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  read,  debated  Never  were  addresses  of  congratulation 
on,  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  more  numerous  or  sincere,  more  warmly  or 
assent  in  the  course  of  one  evening.  It  was  eloquently  expressed,  than  those  which  poured 
generally  expected  that  some  title  of  British  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  occasion 
dignity  would  follow  the  naturalization;  and  it  of  this  royal  marriage  ;  and  on  every  occasion 
was  confidently  stated  that  his  serene  highness  when  the  prince  and  his  lovely  bride  appeared 
was  requested  to  accept  the  rank  and  title  of  in  public  their  reception  was  most  enthusi- 
a  British  dukedom,  and  that  the  extinct  duke-  astic.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the 

dom  of  Kendal  would  be  revived  for  his  ac-  prince,  in  addition  to  his  military  rank  of 

ceptance.  The  proffered  honor  he,  however,  field-marshal  in  the  British  service,  was  sworn 
declined,  influenced  as  he  was  in  his  decision  a  privy  councillor,  and  took  his  seat  pro  for-  , 

by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  wished  him  tna.  The  freedom  of  the  City  of  London 

to  derive  no  rank  but  by  his  marriage  with  was  likewise  presented  to  his  royal  highness, 
her.  This  sentiment  was  entirely  in  harmo-  and  all  was  gaiety  and  satisfaction,  when  it 
ny  with  his  own  feelings;  and  plain  “  Prince  was  unexpectedly  announced  that  his  illustri- 
Leopold”  w'as  his  chosen  title.  ous  consort  had  met  with  a  delicate  disap- 

The  marriage,  which  was  now’  the  subject  pointrnent  to  the  prospects  of  a  royal  succc’ssor. 
of  general  conversation  and  inquiry,  was  iin-  Soon,  however,  she  appeared  again  in  public, 
avoidably  postponed,  owing  to  the  severe  ill-  and  she  recommenced  her  musical  parties, 
ness  of  Prince  Leopold  ;  and  it  w’as  not  until  The  purchase  of  Claremont  now'  became 
the  2d  of  May  thcit  he  had  the  happiness  of  an  object  of  gre<'it  interest  to  the  prince  and 
leading  to  the  altar  his  charming,  accom-  princess,  as  both  concurred  in  preferring  a 
plished,  and  beloved  bride.  That  day  w’as  a  rural  to  a  town  life,  particularly  in  a  domain 
national  festival.  The  country,  at  first  averse  for  which  nature  and  art  had  effected  so  much, 
to  the  marriage — then  cold  and  distant,  then  Landscape  gardening,  and  general  improve- 
inquiring  cand  anxious — had  now  become  ments,  were,  at  once  contemplated  by  the 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  prince ;  and  he  royal  pair ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  they 
was  regarded  with  most  affectionate  interest,  took  possession  of  that  captivating  spot,  which 
The  pageant,  as  a  pageant,  was  by  no  means  thence  became  their  constant  residence.  The 
splendid ;  and,  indeed,  both  the  prince  and  summer  and  autumn  w’ere  passed  in  perfect 
princess  would  have  preferred  a  wholly  pri-  earthly  bliss.  There,  in  her  own  little  circle 
vate  marriage.  This  w’as  of  course  impossi-  of  select  friends,  or  by  her  ow  n  cheerful  and 
ble  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  had  ter-  unostentatious  fire-side,  did  the  heiress  of 
minated,  they  proceeded  to  Oallands,  the  these  realms,  in  all  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  remained  in  domestic  retirement,  give  way  to  those  feel- 
the*  quiet  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  at-  ings  which  are  the  wealth  of  the  cottage,  the 
tending,  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  at  the  plain  solace  of  the  palace,  and  the  safeguard  of 
country  church  of  Weybridge.  Thus  a  junior  public  virtue  There,  often  “  the  world  for- 
son  of  a  prince  of  Germany,  of  the  second  getting,  by  the  world  forgot,”  truth  and  virtue 
class  of  princes,  without  fortune,  and  with  bore  sway,  and  this  world  had  no  more  to 
only  his  virtues  and  his  talents  to  recommend  offer  them  of  unalloyed  and  pure  bliss.  Royal 
him,  now’  found  himself  the  royal  consort  of  marriages  are  so  seldom  the  result  of  mutual 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  throne,  affection,  that  this  remarkable  instance  has, 
with  wealth,  titles,  honors,  all  lavished  upon  probably,  made  a  deeper  iuq^ression  on  the 
him.  Camelford  House  was  the  first  perma-  mind  of  the  present  getieration  than  it  would 
nent  residence  of  the  royal  pair ;  but  their  otherw  ise  have  done.  The  prince  and  prin- 
tastes  and  inclinations  were  identical  w  ith  cess  had  precisely  the  same  tastes,  and  a  love 
regard  to  Claremont  as  their  summer  abode,  for  the  same  occupations  and  amusements. 
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The  accurate  division  of  the  day  was  to  them 
a  source  of  great  delight,  and  tlie  appropria¬ 
tion  of  their  time  was  singularly  happy.  That 
time  was  spent  in  the  purest  and  simplest  en¬ 
joyments  of  domestic  society  and  conjugal 
love.  They  were  seldom  separate.  They 
rode  together,  visited  the  neighboring  cot¬ 
tages,  and  relieved  the  children  of  want,  and 
seemed  made  and  prepared  for  the  truest  and 
most  unchanging  participation  of  wedded  fe¬ 
licity.  They  rarely  left  Claremont,  and  never 
went  to  London  but  on  public  occasions  which 
required  their  presence.  At  home  they  were 
ever  busy  in  the  pursuits  of  diligent  and  ac¬ 
complished  minds.  The  morning  was  chielly 
given  to  exercise,  and  to  occupation  in  the 
open  air.  After  dinner,  Prince  Leopold 
studied,  or,  in  summer  weather,  assisted  the 
princess  in  sketching  the  scenery  and  objects 
in  the  vicinity.  The  evening  generally  closed 
with  music  ;  and  thus  glided  away  the  hours, 
in  which  too  many  of  the  great  and  gay,  as 
well  as  of  the  poor  and  sorrowful,  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  and  occupations  of  a  most  depraved 
char.acter. 

The  prince  and  princess  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  leaching  one  another  that,  with  which 
the  other  was  unacquainted.  One  of  her 
most  pleasing  occupations  was  to  accompany 
her  illustrious  consort  in  his  study  of  the ! 
English  language.  Nor  were  the  study 
and  practice  of  Christianity  forgotten  by 
them ;  and  the  okservance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  maintained  by  them  with  consistency 
and  truthfulness.  Proud  of  her  country,  the 
princess  respected  its  manners,  admired  its 
constitution,  and  venerated  its  religion.  Her 
state  was  not  supported  by  ostentation,  her 
greatness  was  not  asserted  by  pride,  her  dig¬ 
nity  did  not  estrange  her  from  the  lowly  and 
the  poor.  Raised  above  the  great  mass  of 
society,  she  deeply  felt  her  alliance  with  the 
universal  family  of  the  earth ;  she  delighted 
to  partake  of  their  sympathies,  to  assuage 
their  misfortunes,  and  to  merit  by  her  be¬ 
nevolence  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  her 
rank.  To  the  prince  these  words  of  eulogy 
are  as  applicable  as  to  the  princess,  and  their 
short  matrimonial  union  was  a  model  of  con¬ 
nubial  happiness  and  virtue. 

The  political  sentiments  of  the  prince 
and  princess  also  beautifully  harmonized. 
The  Prince  Regent  made  it  his  first  care  (to 
adopt  his  own  words)  to  instil  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  daughter  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  always  pointed  out  to  her  that  the 
government,  acting  under  that  constitution, 
ought  to  be  administered  for  the  true  and  solid 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  real  se¬ 
curity,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 


Prince  Leopold  was  a  Whig,  not  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  opinions,  however,  than  was 
Lord  Grey.  I  select  his  lordship  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  simply  because  there  was  always  a 
sulHcient  quantum  of  Conservatism  about 
his  Liberalism  to  render  the  man  of  “  his 
order”  both  safe  and  steady,  as  a  statesman. 
The  prince,  in  Germany,  was  regarded  as  a 
man  undoubtedly  holding  somewhat  Liberal 
opinions.  And  the  princess,  in  England,  was 
unquestionably  looked  upon  as  imbued  with 
moderately  Whig  sentiments.  Both,  when 
married,  agreed  that  their  political  creeds 
should  in  no  respect  be  obtruded  on  the 
court  or  the  public;  and  although  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  more  frequently 
consulted  by  them  than  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  or  Cumberland,  yet  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  invariably  studied  to  avoid  all  political 
discussions,  and  never  allowed  his  own  views 
to  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  or  his  con¬ 
sort’s  attachments.  The  political  opinions 
of  the  prince  are  now,  when  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  when 
he  first  offered  himself  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Attached  to  he¬ 
reditary  monarchies,  and  yet  to  representa¬ 
tive  institutions,  he  regards  the  constitution 
of  this  country  with  the  most  profound  hom¬ 
age  and  love.  And  although  it  has  so  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of  his  life  that  he  has 
had  two  thrones  offered  to  him,  vacant  in 
conse(|uencc  of  revolutions  in  Greece  and  in 
the  Low  Countries,  yet,  in  both  cases,  Eu¬ 
rope  has  ratified  the  results  of  those  convul¬ 
sions,  and  has  adopted  all  their  consequences. 
King  Leopold,  is  not,  then,  as  some  have 
styled  him,  the  king  of  barricades  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  a  moderate  and  enlightened 
prince,  who  has  sought  from  evil  to  deduce 
good,  and  to  give  a  respectable  and  solid 
character  to  events  and  movements  which 
might  otherwise  have  degenerated  into  low 
and  unprincipled  results.  It  is  essential  that 
the  character  of  the  political  views  of  King 
Leopold  should  be  better  understood  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  He 
is  no  democrat.  Though  the  constitution 
of  Belgium  is  undoubtedly  more  democratic 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  was  no  party  to  its  pre¬ 
paration.  The  Belgians  voted  their  own  con¬ 
stitutional  charter,  and  then  re(juired  their 
king  to  swear  to  observe  it.  That  his  ma¬ 
jesty  might  desire  that  some  clauses  should 
liave  been  more  monarchical  in  their  princi¬ 
ple  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  but,  having 
sworn  to  it  fidelity,  he  has  remained  faithful. 
But  to  return  to  the  prince. 

The  death  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern 
princesses  was  a  blow  so  awful  and  severe  to 
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his  royal  highness,  that  the  character  of  his !  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  year  1819,  was  the 
future  life  was  at  once  wholly  changed,  and  first  event  which  seemed  to  rouse  the  prince 
for  years  he  simply  existed  in  the  remem-  from  a  lethargy  of  sorrow.  On  the  24th  of 
brance  of  his  almost  inconceivable  sorrow.  May  of  that  year  the  Princess  Alexaiidrina 
He  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  and  the  Victoria  was  horn,  and  on  the  24th  of  June 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties ;  but  his  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered, 
being  was  one  of  isolation.  Earth  had  no  Her  sponsors  were  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
charms  for  a  mind  pressed  down  by  a  sense  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Queen  dowager  of 
of  its  sorrows;  and  the  only  happiness  he  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Duchess-dowager  of 
enjoyed  was  to  revisit  those  scenes,  and  con-  Coburg.  On  the  occasion  of  this  auspicious 
verse  with  those  persons,  which  he  had  visited  event.  Prince  Leopold  felt  for  the  first  time  for 
with,  and  which  were  dear  to,  the  being  of  some  years  the  sentiment  of  joy.  He  thought 
his  fondest  love.  he  perceived  in  that  birth  an  order  of  suc- 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  I  heard  cession  established,  which  would  tend  to 
him  address  a  London  assembly  in  favor  of  bring  forward  his  own  family ;  secure,  through 
the  education  of  the  poor.  He  looked  bow-  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his 
ed  down  to  the  earth  with  sorrow.  He  ac-  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  such  a  princess 
companied  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  made  as  would  be  thereafter  worthy  of  the  throne 
an  effort  to  disengage  his  own  mind  from  his  of  these  realms;  and  would  perpetuate  an 
constant  subject  of  regret  and  sadness ;  but,  illustrious  and  noble  dynasty.  How  extraor- 
though  his  speech  was  a  good  one,  there  was  dinary  was  the  fact,  that  in  default  of  living 
a  dark  shade  of  melancholy  about  it,  and,  issue  from  the  marriage  of  himself  with  the 
whilst  he  spoke  of  the  brighter  prospects  of  Princess  Charlotte,  his  own  sister  has  been 
society,  his  dejected  aspect  and  his  mournful  the  honored  mother  of  the  illustrious  lady 
eye  appeared  alike  to  say,  “  but  I  am  stranger  who  now  rules  with  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
to  these  hopes  and  agitations.”  grace. 

For  several  years  after  the  demise  of  the  Soon,  however,  the  solace  of  joy  and 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  prince  studiously  smiles  was  converted  into  the  abode  of  sor- 
avoided  all  unnecessary  publicity,  and  sought  row,  suffering,  and  death;  for  his  beloved 
to  obtain  in  his  own  country  ;md  in  foreign  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  whose 
lands,  as  well  as  at  Claremont,  repose  and  welfare  and  happiness  he  took  so  lively  an 
calmness.  During  the  course  of  his  con-  interest,  expired  on  the  23d  of  January, 
tinental  tours  and  residences  abroad,  he  1820,  after  a  short  but  violent  fever.  And 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  it  has  always  been  thus  with  Prince  Leo- 
Orleans  family,  and  found  in  the  enlighten-  pold  !  Joy  has  been  so  rapidly  succeeded 
ed,  literary,  and  highly  accomplished  so-  by  sorrow  in  all  the  important  events  of  his 
ciety  of  Neuilly  much  composure  and  satis-  life,  that  there  has  been  scarcely  time  for  en- 
faction.  joyment  before  disappointment  has  succeeded. 

In  the  events  which  transpired  in  England,  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  speedily 
such  as  the  marriages  of  the  Princess  Eliza-  followed  by  that  of  George  HI.,  of  whose  good 
beth,  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cam-  and  generous  nature,  of  whose  patriotism, 
bridge.  Prince  Leopold  took  no  active  part,  liberality,  and  philanthropy,  a  higher  opinion 
The  re-marriage  at  home  of  the  Duke  of  is  every  year  entertained  hy  all  parties,  in  all 
Kent  with  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  countries,  than  during  the  year  which  pre- 
who  had  been  married  according  to  the  Lu-  ceded  it.  In  proportion  as  his  virtues  are 
theran  form  abroad,  occupied  some  portion  known,  his  policy  understood,  and  the  events 
of  his  attention;  but  dearly  as  he  cherished  of  his  long  and  auspicious  reign  investigated, 
his  sister,  and  much  as  he  valued  her  illus-  in  the  same  proportion  are  his  qualities  priz- 
trious  consort,  he  could  not  shake  off  even  ed,  and  his  firmness  and  resolution  admired 
for  a  single  day  the  remembrance  of  his  mis-  and  appreciated. 

fortunes.  The  death  of  her  Majesty  Queen  “Thank  God,”  said  Prince  Leopold  to  his 
Charlotte,  whose  love  for  her  illustrious  father-in-law,  the  Prince  Regent, — “  thank 
granddaughter  Prince  Leopold  never  could  God,  sire,  that  his  majesty  lived  long  enough 
forget,  filled  him  with  deep  regret,  but  he  to  witness  at  least  the  dawn  of  that  splendor 
carefully  abstained  from  taking  part  in  any  which  his  consistent  and  determined  policy 
discussions  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  afterwards  secured  to  England.” 
the  dukes  of  the  blood-royal,  as  well  as  from  Scarcely  had  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming 
being  concerned  in  any  party  or  court  in-  George  IV.  taken  place,  than  the  country 
trigues  relative  to  the  Prince  Regent  or  his  was  convulsed  by  the  discovery  of  a  formida- 
government.  ble  conspiracy  of  assassins  to  overthrow  the 

The  birth  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  government  of  the  country.  Prince  Leopold 
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was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  the  mon-  other  states,  and  more  especially  of  that  France 
arch  on  the  detection  and  arrest  of  the  con-  which  has  been  the  centre  or  focus  of  revo- 
spirators.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  lution  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Born  in  one 
Berri  at  Psiris  by  Louvel  deeply  affected  of  those  states  which  has  most  suffered  from 
Prince  Leopold,  as  did  the  attempt  to  destroy  French  ambition  and  from  French  aggran- 
the  widowed  duchess  with  the  child,  now  dizement,  and  belonging  to  one  of  those  fam- 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  of  whom  she  was  dies  which  have  derived  most  advantage  from 
pregnant.  He  saw  in  these  remarkable  coin-  peace,  and  lost  most  by  war,  Prince  Leopold 
cidences  a  state  of  unsettled  feeling  and  of  was  able,  from  early  years,  to  appreciate  the 
blind  and  mad  fury  against  royalty,  which  worthlessness  of  that  system  of  propagandism 
filled  him  with  intense  terror.  which  never  takes  into  calculation  the  differ- 

These  events  were  succeeded  by  the  re-  ences  of  climate,  language,  national  tempera- 
markable  trial  of  Q-ueen  Caroline,  consort  of  ment,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  but  which 
George  IV.,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Duchess  seeks  to  apply  to  all  countries,  and  to  all 
of  York.  Prince  Leopold,  whilst  he  could  people,  the  same  institutions  of  both  a  social 
not  forget  that  Q-ueen  Caroline  was  the  well-  and  political  character.  His  apprehensions 
beloved  mother  of  his  deceased  princess,  re-  as  to  France  were  not  groundless.  By  de- 
niembered  also,  that  the  king  was  not  less  her  grees  the  strong  good  sense  of  Charles  X. 
beloved  father :  and  he  strongly  felt  it  to  be  was  overcome  by  his  attachment  to  the 
his  duty  as  much  as  possible  to  abstain  from  Romish  clergy  and  by  their  love  of  exploded 
direct  or  indirect  interference.  On  the  dogmas,  till,  at  last,  they  induced  him  to  be- 
question  of  the  coronation,  the  prince  pre-  lieve  that  the  first  French  Revolution  had 
served  the  same  silence.  He  wisely  felt  that  been  a  long  dream,  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
his  counsels  would,  probably,  not  be  taken,  store  the  monarchy  of  1785,  and  that  Prince 
— that  his  intervention  would  be  looked  on  Polignac  was  the  man  of  his  epoch.  Fatal 
as  improper, — and  that,  although  one  party  delusion ! 

might  be  momentarily  gratified,  all  parties,  in  The  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  end,  would  reproach  him.  on  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  called  forth  ex- 

The  death  of  Louis  XVHI.  was  one  of  the  pressions  of  unfeigned  regret  from  the  Prince 
events  which  attracted  in  an  especial  manner  Leopold.  Although  the  prince  was  by  no 
the  attention  and  anxiety  of  Prince  Leopold,  means  so  hearty  and  zealous  a  Conservative 
Few  men  w’ere  better  acquainted  than  his  as  the  noble  duke,  still  the  former  admired 
royal  highness  with  the  state  of  the  court,  as  the  truly  English  character  of  the  latter,  and 
well  as  of  political  parties  in  France;  and  bore  his  testimony  to  his  generosity  and 
he,  therefore,  apprehended  that  Charles  X.  worth.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  now  became 
might  be  so  governed  by  the  ultra-Royalist  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  all 
party  as  to  caJl  to  office  men  obnoxious  to  eyes  were  directed  to  him  as  the  future 
the  country.  Louis  XVHI.  had  contrived,  sovereign  of  these  realms.  The  duke  was 
by  the  exercise  of  a  vast  deal  of  political  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral, 
wisdom  and  foresight,  to  keep  down  the  fury  and  in  that  capacity,  often  aided  by  his  energy 
of  the  ultras  against  each  other ;  but  Prince  the  expedition  for  the  alleged  regeneration 
Leopold  feared  the  priest  party  would  there-  and  independence  of  Greece,  which  led,  in 
after  become  predominant,  and  that  the  more  after  years,  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  that 
prudent  counsels  of  a  Royalist,  but  not  of  an  kingdom  to  Prince  Leopold. 
ultra-Papist  party,  would  no  longer  be  fol-  In  October,  1827,  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet 
lowed.  The  interest  taken  at  all  times  by  was  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  by  the 
Prince  Leopold  in  the  affairs  of  France  may  combined  English,  French,  and  Russian 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  one  squadrons.  This  w.as  by  no  means  extra- 
of  those  who  know  well,  from  the  history  of  ordinary;  yet  the  excitement  got  up  by  all 
Germany,  what  important  influence  French  sections  of  the  liberal  party  in  favor  of 
affairs  exercise  over  those  of  the  “  Father-  Greece,  the  Greeks,  and  their  independence, 
land.”  He  knows  that  whilst  powerful  states,  was  so  great,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
such  as  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  fleet  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  most 
are  affected  indirectly,  the  smaller  states  of  difficult  to  understand  or  to  approve. 
Germany  are  kept  either  tranquil  or  agitated.  The  history  of  that  conflict  is  cne  most 
—contented,  or  in  a  state  of  revolution, — pa-  anomalous  in  that  of  nations,  since,  at  the 
cific  and  progressing,  or  warlike  and  demo-  time  it  took  place,  an  amicable  connection 
cratic,  according  to  whether  France  is  in  a  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  sub¬ 
condition  of  ferment  or  tranquillity.  He  sisted.  Nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  dis- 
knows  that  the  Germans  do  not  commence,  turb  the  friendly  relation,  till  the  great  Chris- 
but  often  follow  to  the  letter  the  revolutions  of  tian  powers  interposed,  and  acting,  as  was 
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alleged,  solely  on  the  principles  of  humanity, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebel  Greeks,  who 
were  represented  as  struggling  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  lost  independence.  That  the 
Russian,  French,  and  English  governments 
should  concur  in  a  plan  of  Greek  emanci¬ 
pation,  was  so  contrary  to  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  of 
their  respective  courts,  that  the  Ottoman 
Porte  long  doubted  the  possibility  of  an  al¬ 
liance  for  such  an  object.  And  well  it  might 
doubt.  For  how  was  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  could  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
when  Russia  allied  with  them  in  such  a  w  ar¬ 
fare,  her  only  object  was  to  degrade  Turkey, 
and  render  her  sooner  the  spoil  on  which  she  j 
could  prey  ?  and  how  could  Russia  not  fail 
of  perceiving  that  the  encouragement  she 
thus  gave  to  the  principle  of  revolt  w'ould  one 
day  be  brought  to  bear  against  her  in  her 
owui  Polish  provinces  ? 

The  excuse  which  has  been  so  often  urged 
by  the  French  apologists  for  the  battle  of 
Navarino, — viz.,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an 
accident,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  flags 
of  truce  having  been  by  mistake  fired  upon, 
will  not  bear  a  moment’s  calm  investigation. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Admiral  de  Rigny, 
and  Admiral  Ileyden,  had  been  sent  with 
their  respective  squadrons  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Turkish  seas  to  fight.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  lord- 
high-admiral  of  Great  Britain  wrote  to  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  his  memorable  despatch 
of,  “  Go  it,  Ned  1”  it  w'as  because  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  w’ell  aware  that  the  desire  of 
the  British  court  and  government  was  to  fight 
a  battle,  gain  a  victory,  and  secure  what  was 
called  “the  independence  of  Greece.”  That 
the  Porte  w'as  taken  by  surprise  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  For  when  the  Reis  Effendi  heard 
at  Constantinople  the  news,  he  was  for  a 
long  time  wholly  unable  to  believe  it.  He 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  and  of  France  at  Constantinople 
against  British  influences,  could  not  think 
but  that  he  was  under  some  dreaming  pro¬ 
cess,  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  or  that  right 
had  ceased  to  be  right,  and  British  candor, 
straightforwardness,  and  truth,  existed  no 
longer,  if  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  really 
been  fought,  and  if  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  really  occurred.  Well 
might  such  a  series  of  circumstances  and 
events  be  referred  to  by  his  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  as  an  “  untoward  event.” 

The  war,  thus  commenced,  continued  to 
injure  the  Porte,  to  give  importance  to  a  na¬ 
tion  of  discontented,  worthless,  and  most  un¬ 
principled  rebels,  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
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Great  Britain  in  the  East,  and  to  give  an  in¬ 
creased  power  to  Russia,  and  to  her  policy. 
For  the  policy  of  Russia  was  to  subdue  and 
humiliate  the  Porte,  with  the  view  of  induc¬ 
ing  it  to  tlirow  Turkey  into  the  arms,  or  un¬ 
der  the  protection,  of  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg. 

The  measure  styled  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  this  period,  however,  diverted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  classes,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  questions  of  a  more  remote  character  or 
importance.  Mr.  Canning  had  not  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  triumphs,  nor  the  Duke 
of  York  to  behold  the  failure,  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  systems  and  policies ;  still,  when  the 
excitement  attendant  on  this  measure  had 
subsided,  the  question  of  Greece  was  once 
more  brought  under  public  consideration. 

Turkey  liad  been  forced  to  concede.  The 
independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  by 
treaty.  Whether  the  Greeks  were  prepared 
for  independence  w  as  quite  another  question, 
and  was  one  which  was  most  imprudently 
disregarded ;  but  Greece  w’as  declared  free, 
though  the  minds  of  the  people  were  enslav¬ 
ed.  In  February,  1830,  the  throne  of  Greece 
— for  the  allied  pow’ers  undertook  to  provide 
a  king — was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold.  This 
w^as  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  monarch¬ 
ies.  The  most  absolute  government  in  the 
wwld  had  united  with  the  governments  of 
two  constitutional  monarchies ;  first,  to  es¬ 
pouse  the  cause  of  revolt ;  second,  to  surprise 
the  Turks  with  the  loss  of  their  fleet ;  third, 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  a  barbarous 
and  degraded  people;  and,  finally,  to  place 
upon  their  throne  a  German  and  a  Protestant 
prince.  Prince  Leopold  received  the  inti¬ 
mation  with  surprise.  Ilis  fortune  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  incur  the 
expenses  of  royalty.  His  relationship  to  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britain  was  such 
as  to  make  it  in  all  respects  inexpedient  that 
he  should  leave  this  country.  The  real  state 
of  health  of  George  IV.  rendered  his  presence 
in  England  a  matter  of  duty.  The  income 
Prince  Leopold  possessed,  he  held  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte.  Greece  was  far,  far  away.  Prince 
Leopold  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  prepared  for 
a  mild,  pacific,  liberal,  but  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  indolence  of  the  Greek 
character  did  not  harmonize  with  the  active 
and  persevering  principles  and  life  of  Prince 
Leopold.  Simply  to  be  a  king  was  by  no 
means  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to 
one  who  could  boast  of  being  the  son-in-law 
of  George  IV.  and  the  descendant  of  the 
great  dukes  and  truly  noble  Protestant  princes 
of  Coburg,  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  all 
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his  feelings,  connexions,  and  views,  and  to 
isolate  himself  from  his  sister  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  from  his  niece  the  Princess  Victoria, 
now  the  Queen  of  England,  and  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  friends  and  relations  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  endeared  to  him  by  the  briglitest 
souvenirs. 

The  Prince  Leopold  at  first  consented  to 
accept  the  sceptre  of  Greece.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  acceptance  was 
not  absolute  :  it  was  to  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances.  Those  circumstances  were  of  a 
twofold  character, — those  which  were  pecu¬ 
niary  and  those  which  were  family  and  po 
litical.  The  pecuniary  arrangements  were 
not  effected  without  difficulty,  and  were  not 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please 
and  satisfy  the  prince.  Events  have  since 
shown  with  what  excellent  sense  he  foresaw 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  he  was 
invited  to  govern  ;  for  although  undoubtedly 
under  his  wise  and  prudent  rule  those 
finances  would  not  have  been  in  so  pitiable 
a  position  as  they  are  at  present,  still  the 
financial  resources  of  Greece  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  satisfy  thoughtful  and  serious 
minds  that  they  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them,  in>t  simply  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  government,  but  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  revolution,  and  the  debt  incurred 
to  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  to  her  allies. 
Greece  has  actually  broken  her  faith.  Prince 
Leopold  apprehended  such  a  result.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  require  much 
time  to  examine  and  reflect  before  he  could 
brinu  his  mind  to  consent  to  become  King  of 
Greece,  Prince  Leopohl  has  been  blamed 
for  having  consumed  three  months  in  negoti¬ 
ations.  This  blame  is,  however,  unmerited. 
Ilis  father-in-law’s  health  had  materially 
changed.  Ilis  presence  in  England  he  felt 
to  be  more  necessary  than  in  Greece.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria,  bec  ame  objects  of  vast  solicitude.  To 
him,  both  his  sister  and  his  niece  were  great¬ 
ly  attached ;  and  his  prudence,  calmness, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  gained  for  him  the  gold¬ 
en  opinions  of  all  men.  That  his  tendencies 
became  more  Whig  and  less  Conservative  as 
the  royal  dukes,  the  sons  of  George  III., 
gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  was  a  fact 
which  many  observed  with  regret;  but  in 
1830  democracy  was  in  the  ascendency,  and 
the  contamination  spread  to  public  men,  to 
courts,  and  to  princes. 

The  refusal  of  Prince  Leopold  to  accept 
the  throne  of  Greece  disappointed  his  ene¬ 
mies.  They  had  hoped  to  have  “  got  rid  of 
him.”  They  were  not  sufficiently  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  character.  They  feared 


lest  his  influence  would  be  exerted  injurious¬ 
ly,  that  is  to  say,  politically  so,  over  the 
minds  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her 
daughter.  That  he  confirmed  them  in  Whig 
tendencies  is  probable,  but  that  he  ever  im¬ 
properly  interfered  in  their  decisions,  I  do 
not  believe.  He  was  convinced  that  the  po¬ 
litical  school  of  Pitt,  North,  Liverpool,  Eldon, 
and  other  great  and  noble  men,  saviours  of 
their  country  in  the  most  troublous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  times,  had  passed  away  ;  and  when  he 
beheld  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  bringing  forward  the 
concessions  they  did  in  Ireland  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  emancipation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  fact,  combined  with  the  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  the 
barricades  at  Paris  by  the  court  of  St.  James’s, 
should  have  satisfied  him  that  a  great  change 
had  and  would  take  place  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  death,  of  George  IV.  could  not  fail  of 
affecting  the  Prince  Leopold ;  but  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  in  France,  and  all  the  events 
at  Brussels,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  followed  with  such  rapidity,  that  there 
was  no  time  even  for  grief,  none  for  com¬ 
ment,  and  but  few  for  reflection.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  is  unparal¬ 
leled  for  brilliancy  in  that  of  any  country 
under  heaven ;  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by 
years  of  revolution  abroad,  and  of  bad  Whig- 
Radical  government  at  home. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  in  France  soon 
spread  its  contagious  influence  into  other 
countries,  and  Belgium  was  the  first  to  catch 
the  infection.  This  was  not  surprising.  The 
policy  of  France  had  always  been  to  induce 
the  Belgian  priests  to  believe,  feel,  and  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  Belgians  would  never  be  hap¬ 
py  until  they  should  once  more  become 
united  to  that  country,  or  be,  at  least,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  crown.  The  rebel  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King  of  Holland  divided  their 
alleged  grievances  into  two  classes,  those 
which  were  national,  and  those  which  were 
moral.  The  national  grievances  were  said 
to  be, — 

1st.  A  heavy  and  undiminished  taxation, 
notwithstanding  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
peace. 

2d.  The  establishment  of  the  high  court 
of  judicature  at  the  Hague. 

3d.  The  unfavorable  ratio  of  national  re¬ 
presentation,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
Dutch  members  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
Belgians,  while  the  population  of  the  country 
of  the  latter  was  to  that  of  the  former  as  two 
to  one. 

And  4th.  The  expenses  of  the  Indijin  w’ar, 
part  of  which  were  borne  by  the  Belgians, 
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while  the  advantages  of  these  possessions 
were  not  generally  acknowledged,  or  were 
considered  unworthy  the  sacrifices  incurred 
for  their  conservation. 

The  moral  grievances  the  Belgians  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be, — 

1st.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  interfere  in  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 

2d.  An  attempt  to  force  upon  the  Belgian 
nation  the  Dutch  language,  which  was  scarce¬ 
ly  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
Flanders,  and  was  an  object  of  contempt  and 
disgust  to  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speaking  and  writing  French. 

3d.  The  prosecutions  instituted  against  j 
political  writers,  M.  Potter  and  his  associates, 
who  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  banish¬ 
ment,  a  measure  which  gave  them  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  devoted  patriots. 

And,  4th,  the  preference  given  to  the 
Dutch  for  filling  all  public  offices  in  Belgium 
with  Dutchmen,  and  not  with  Belgians. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  these  alleged 
grievances,  because  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of 
my  owm  existence,  that  the  one  great  secret 
cause  of  the  revolution  of  Brussels  was  the 
influence  constantly  exercised,  from  1815  to 
1830,  by  the  Belgian  priests  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  always  against 
the  Protestant  king  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and 
always  in  favor  of  any  arrangement  whatever, 
provided  the  admirable  King  William  could 
but  be  overthrown.  In  1828  I  was  permitted 
to  submit  these  opinions  and  facts  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  then  king  of  the  Low  Countries. 
That  wise  and  good  prince  was  unwilling  to 
believe  the  mass  of  facts  I  had  collected  in 
confirmation  of  my  views.  He  has  since 
been  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  that 
my  anticipations  of  revolution  and  violence, 
of  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  have  been  most 
abundantly  confirmed. 

The  “parody”  revolution  at  Brussels 
gave  more  trouble  to  kings,  prime  minis¬ 
ters,  and  diplomatists,  than  did  that  of  Paris, 
of  which  it  was  the  stupid  and  slavish  copy. 
“  The  Conference  of  London”  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy, 
and  never  did  any  statesman  exhibit  more 
skill  and  prudence  than  did  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand,  in  the  arrangement,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  memorable  “  protocols.”  Of 
the  revolution  in  question,  William  IV. 
said,  in  addressing  his  parliament, — 

“  I  have  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries.  I  lament 
that  the  enlightened  administration  of  the 
king  should  not  have  preserved  ’his  dominions 
from  revolt ;  and  that  the  wise  and  prudent 
measure  of  submitting  the  desires  and  com- 
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plaints  of  his  people  to  the  deliberation  of  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states-gencral, 
should  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  I  am 
endeavoring,  in  concert  with  my  allies,  to 
devise  such  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  ai 
may  be  compatible  with  the  good  government 
of  the  Netlierlands,  and  with  tlie  future  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  states.” 

The  change  which  soon  after  occurred  in 

O 

the  councils  and  policy  of  William  IV.  led  to 
that  Whig-Radical  accession  to  office  in  this 
country  which,  as  far  as  Prince  Leojiold  was 
concerned,  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
throne  of  Belgium.  The  affairs  of  that 
country  obtained  very  different  attention 
from  the  first-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  invited  the  four  other 
great  powers  to  co-operate  with  him  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Belgian  contest  to  a  humane  and 
I  satisfactory  close.  The  plenqiotentiaries 
met.  They  decided, 

“  That  the  events  of  the  last  four  months 
had  unhappily  demonstrated  that  the  perfect 
and  complete  amalgamation  which  the  powers 
desired  to  etfect  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  had  not  been  obtained;  that  it  would 
hencefortli  be  impossible  ‘to  expect  it;  that 
therefore  the  very  object  ot  the  union  of  Hol¬ 
land  with  Belgium  was  destroyed  ;  and  that  it 
now  became  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to 
other  arrangements  to  accomplish  the  intentions 
which  the  union  in  question  was  designed  to 
carry  into  execution.” 

In  plain  terms,  the  high  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  neutralize  as  much  as  possible 
the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
consented  to  abandon  the  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
and  to  give  up  that  “  settlement  of  Europe” 
which  had  cost  Europe  hecatombs  of  victims 
to  accomplish  and  secure.  Embarrassment, 
dissatisfaction,  and  jealousy,  of  course, 
lengthened  out  the  proceedings,  until  the 
word  “  protocol”  signified  in  general  par¬ 
lance  “  protracted  consultation  and  indeter¬ 
minate  conclusion.” 

j  During  the  whole  of  the  agitation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Reform-bill  in  Great  Britain, 

1  Prince  Leopold  conducted  himself  with  his 
usual  prudence  and  propriety.  Although  his 
partialities  were  well  known,  his  proceedings 
were  delicate  and  well  considered.  His  sen¬ 
timents  w  ere  invariably  expressed  w  ith  mode¬ 
ration,  and  he  deprecated  the  violent  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  still  more  violent  acts  of  all 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  same 
conduct  was  pursued  by  his  royal  highness 
during  the  elections  of  1831,  when  the  sud¬ 
den  dissolution  of  parliament  w’as  followed 
by  the  most  violently  contested  elections  ever 
witnessed  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  Belgians  first  offered  the  crown  of 
\  their  country  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  now 
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on  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  with  views  as  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
his  accomplished  and  amiable  duchess.  The  family.  He  had  long  entertained  a  great 
votes  for  the  duke  were  97 ;  for  the  Duke  de  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  prince. 
Leuchtenberg,  74 ;  and  for  the  Archduke  of  His  conduct  as  husband  of  the  Princess 
Austria,  21.  But  that  election  was  absurd.  Charlotte,  and  as  her  disconsolate  widower. 
Those  who  concurred  in  it  were  well  aware  had  attracted  also  his  attention,  and  increas- 
of  the  fact  that  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  ed  his  respect ;  but  Louis  Philippe,  at  the 
had  declared,  both  publicly  and  privately,  moment  he  pressed  the  Prince  Leopold  to 
that  should  the  election  terminate  in  favor  of  accept  the  crown  of  Belgium,  sought  rather 
his  son,  he  would  not  consent  to  accept  the  to  secure  a  friendly  prince  for  the  throne  of 
offer.  At  that  period  the  King  of  the  French  that  country,  and  a  real  and  not  nominal 
was  happy  in  knowing  that  he  possessed  a  neutrality  in  the  case  of  war. 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  would  in  all  At  length,  on  Saturday  the  IGth  of  July, 
probability  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  1831,  the  prince  left  London  for  Brussels, 
France.  But  since  that  period  events  of  a  where  he  made  his  public  entry  on  Thursday 
most  memorable  and  melancholy  character  the  21st;  and,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  peo- 
have  transpired.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  pie,  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution, 
dead.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  is  now  the  re-  and  to  maintain  the  national  independence 
gent  of  France  in  the  event  of  the  decease  and  integrity.  Immediately  after  the  eleva- 
of  Louis  Philippe  prior  to  the  young  Count  tion  of  Prince  Leopold,  a  formal  protest  was 
de  Paris  coming  of  age.  If  the  King  of  the  made  against  the  matter  by  the  King  of  IIol- 
French  had  accepted  the  throne  of  Belgium  land,  who  followed  up  his  act  by  open  war. 
for  his  son  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  this  satis-  In  less  than  aimonth  after  the  entrance  of 
factory  and  admirable  arrangement  could  not  King  Leopold  the  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
have  been  effected.  No  son  of  the  King  of  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  seconded 
the  French  would  have  been  so  well  adapted  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  appeared  on 
as  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  the  all-impor-  the  frontiers,  and  a  battle  ensued,  when  the 
tant  post  of  Regent.  His  calm  and  thought-  recreant  Belgians  betrayed  the  most  abject 
ful  mind ;  his  deep  reading  ;  his  Conserva-  cowardice,  abandoned  their  king  on  the  field 
tive  sentiments ;  his  accurate  knowledge  of  of  battle,  and  ingloriously  fled.  The  brave 
France,  her  history,  and  her  wants ;  the  King  Leopold,  however,  escaped,  and  return- 
light  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  all  European  ed,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  to  his  capital, 
sovereigns,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  his  own  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  send  express- 
country,  are  all  circumstances  most  favor-  es  to  the  French  and  English  courts  demand- 
able  to  him,  and  indicate  him  as  “  the”  man,  ing  succor.  The  former  despatched  50,000 
and  “  the”  prince  for  the  post  of  regent,  men  to  his  assistance ;  and  the  Whig-Radi- 
Yet  this  arrangement  would  have  been  im-  cals  ordered  a  squadron  to  the  Downs  to  be 
possible  had  Louis  Philippe  accepted  for  him  ready  to  act  under  Admiral  Codrington,  to 
the  throne  of  Belgium.  watch  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  and  to 

Disappointed  by  the  decision  of  Louis  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  Scheldt. 
Philippe,  the  Belgians  elected  Prince  Leopold  There  are  two  facts  connected  with  the  con- 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Saalfeld.  Ten  members  tending  princes  in  this  great  conflict  which 
of  the  congress  proceeded  to  London  to  an-  must  strike  every  mind  before  whom  they 
nounce  the  important  decision  to  his  royal  are  brought.  The  first  is,  that  the  two  prin- 
highness.  He  w'as  not  wholly  unprepared  ces,  William  of  Orange  and  Leopold  of  Saxe 
for  the  offer ;  but  the  aversion  entertained  by  Coburg,  had  been  rivals  for  the  affections  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  his  acceptance  of  England’s  lamented  heiress,  and  competitors 
that  throne,  since  it  would  remove  her  illus-  in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
trious  brother  from  her  circle  and  society,  And  the  second  is,  that  whilst  the  King  of 
led  him  at  first  rather  to  decline  than  to  ac-  Great  Britain,  William  IV.,  espoused  the 
cept  the  proposal.  But  Louis  Philippe,  who,  cause  of  Leopold,  the  brother  of  his  royal 
whilst  he  had  declined  the  throne  of  Bel- 1  contort  (now  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Eng- 
gium  for  his  son,  was  by  no  means  indif-lland)  was  actually  fighting  by  the  side  of  the 
ferent  to  who  should  become  its  possessor.  Prince  of  Orange  !  Such  are  the  contradic- 
now  pressed  on  the  prince  not  to  refuse  the  tions,  absurdities,  and  eccentricities,  which 
crown  ;  and  urged,  by  means  of  his  ambas-  must  take  place,  when  treaties  are  allowed  to 
sador  at  the  court  of  London,  on  all  the  rep- 1  be  violated  with  impunity  by  the  very  mon- 
resentatives  of  the  great  powers,  to  entreat  |  archs  who  affixed  their  signatures  to  them, 
him  to  accept  the  proffered  honor.  Louis  |  The  measures  taken  in  1832  by  the  Whig- 
Philippe,  in  making  this  arrangement,  had  |  Radical  government  of  England,  in  concert 
not,  I  firmly  believe,  any  direct  or  indirect  1  with  France,  in  order  to  obtain  the  evacuation 
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of  Antwerp  Citadel  by  the  Dutch,  were  such 
as  Reoina  could  not,  and  still  cannot,  approve. 
The  noble  General  Chasse  defended  himself 
with  valor  and  covered  his  name  with  glory. 
But  might  triumphed  over  right ;  and  in  May, 
1836,  a  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  which  the  em¬ 
bargo  u’as  taken  off  Dutch  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  England  and  France,  the  Dutch  garrison 
released  from  imprisonment  in  France,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  thrown 
open. 

Since  that  period  slow  and  measured  have 
been  the  steps  taken  by  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  to  obtain  a  final  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries,  not  merely  of  a  territorial, 
but  of  a  commercial  and  political  character. 
Several  years  have  been  occupied  with  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  often  they  have  been  broken  off 
altogether ;  but,  added  to  all  his  other  quali¬ 
ties,  King  Leopold  has,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  virtue  of  patience,  and  has  steadily  perse¬ 
vered,  until  the  final  arrangements  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  about  to  be  con- 
eluded. 

The  accession  of  his  niece  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  an  event 
which  filled  him  with  no  ordinary  joy.  His 
family  was  evidently  raised  by  it  to  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  his  own  consequence,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  secondary  magnitude  to  a  small 
and  neutral  power,  has  been  increased  ;  the 
respect  and  deference  paid  to  him  by  other 
powers  have  augmented  ;  and  his  subjects  have 
likewise  felt  that  their  own  sovereign  is  allied 
to  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  world. 

The  marriage  of  King  Leopold  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French,  fair  and 
beautiful,  charming  and  interesting  as  she 
was,  and  still  is,  has  been  urged  against  the 
prince  by  some  who  have  no  consideration  or 
thought.  There  was  no  reason  upon  earth 
why  the  widowed  Leopold  should  for  ever 
remain  so.  All  that  the  most  hallowed  and 
sacred  love  could  require,  all  that  the  most 
tender  charities  and  sympathies  could  demand, 
all  that  the  observances  of  the  heart  could  re¬ 
quire,  had  been  kept  by  him.  When,  then, 
he  accepted  a  throne,  he  accepted  it  with  all 
its  consequences ;  and  one  of  those  conse¬ 
quences  was,  that  the  throne  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  hereditary.  It  was  indispensable,  then, 
that  he  should  marry,  and  the  selection  he 
made  was  one  which  honored  his  taste,  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  gratifying  to  his 
adopted  country. 

It  is,  indeed,  urged  with  more  propriety 
and  justice  that  a  Protestant  prince  should 
not  have  consented  to  have  the  offspring  of 
his  marriage  with  Louisa  of  Orleans  brought 
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up  in  the  Romish  religion.  I  know  it  is  urged 
that  the  Belgians  are  Romanists.  But  the 
answer  is,  still  Leopold  is  a  Protestant.  It  is, 
indeed,  retorted,  that  though  under  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  in  which  Belgium  was 
placed  when  she  elected  Leopold  as  her  king, 
she  consented  to  adopt  him,  though  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  so,  it  is 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  permanently  the 
Romish  priesthood  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  an  hereditary  arrangement. 

This  is,  however,  another  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  revolutions,  elective  monarchies, 
and  the  triumph  of  democracy.  The  true 
principle  of  security  to  thrones  and  people,  to 
power  and  to  liberty,  is  the  hereditary  princi¬ 
ple,  and  when  once  that  is  violated  or  in¬ 
fringed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  certainty,  of  all 
peace,  and  of  all  order. 

I  have  done.  Belgium  is  prosperous  and 
happy,  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled  in  her 
history.  And,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I 
wish  long  life  and  much  happiness  to  Leopold 
I.  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 


STORY  OF  THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOULMIN. 

From  Ainsworth’s  Magazine. 

SniNE  on,  proud  sisters  ! — gcni  the  sky, 
But  moek  not  ye  iny  destiny  ! 

Human  I  know  my  heart  has  grown, 

But  never  for  a  shining  crown, 

Would  I  its  human  love  unlearn, 

And  to  my  radiance  lost  return. 

Ye  pity  nre  my  lowly  choice. 

But  hear  the  Starry  Bride  rejoice  ! 

Sisters,  believe  my  crown  is  not 
A  forfeit  high  for  Love’s  sweet  lot ! 

Strange,  human  love  demands,  they  say, 
The  sacrifices  mortals  pay  ; 

Yet  w’ealth  before  its  altars  flung. 

Or  for  a  trophy,  proudly  hung. 

Within  its  temple,  fortune,  fame. 

And  myriad  hopes  the  heart  could  name, 
Grow  valueless,  until  they  seem 
Poor  as  the  mem’ry  of  a  dream  ! 

Sisters,  my  forfeit  crown  is  not 
Too  high  a  price  for  Love’s  sweet  lot ! 

Strange  human  love  !  None  ever  thinks, 
While  the  elixir  draught  she  drinks. 

Too  high  the  price  ; — and  so  no  stain 
Of  shame  doth  like  a  brand  remain, 

II  round  the  heart,  beneath  Love’s  wings 
Gather  all  holy  thoughts  and  things — 
Ambition’s  tinsel  toys  are  not 
A  forfeit  for  so  high  a  lot ! 

Then  grieve  not  for  my  lowly  choice, 
But  hear  the  Starry  Bride  rejoice  ! 
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THE  COMIC  BLACKSTOXE. 

From  ihe  London  Charivari. 

SECTION  THE  FirFH. — ON  THE  ABSOLUTE  RIGHTS 
OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  and 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  omnibus  cads 
pay  very  little  regard  to  it.  Its  primary  agents 
are  rights  and  wrongs ;  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  wrongs  tlian  for  rights — often 
giving  right  to  the  wrong,  and  sometimes  wrong¬ 
ing  the  right  in  the  most  palpable  manner. 

Blackstone  divides  rights  into  the  rights  of 
persons  and  the  rights  of  things ;  but  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  not  approved,  for  it  has  been  held  that 
there  are  no  rights  of  things — but  surely  boots 
are  things,  and  there  is  always  a  right  boot, 
though  the  jurists  insist  that  it  is  only  tlie  owner 
who  has  a  personal  right  in  it. 

Rights  are  such  as  are  due  from  a  man  and 
such  as  belong  to  him  ;  but  some  things  that  be¬ 
long  to  one  man  are  due  to  another,  in  which 
case  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  right  of  it. 

Persons  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  but 
the  law  does  not  regard  a  man  as  necessarily 
artificial,  because,  like  an  actor,  he  pads  his 
calves;  but  a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person — 
and  here  it  would  seem  that  stuffing  has  really 
something  to  do  with  the  distinction. 

Absolute  rights  are  such  as  belong  to  man  in 
a  state  of  nature,  though  absolute  rights  are 
often  exercised  by  Eastern  despots  when  in  a 
state  of  ill-nature. 

Human  laws  are  principally  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  absolute  rights  ;  nut  the  laws  often  meddle 
with  what  seems  absolutely  right  till  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  lell  of  the  original  right,  and 
absolute  wrong  is  the  consequence. 

Natural  liberty  is  the  right  inherent  in  all  men 
at  their  birth ;  but  this  natural  liberty  is  soon  at 
an  end,  for  restraint  begins  in  the  cradle.  Each 
member  of  society  gives  up  a  portion  of  his  own 
individual  liberty^  in  consideration  of  receiving 
the  advantages  ot  mutual  commerce,  says  Coke, 
in  his  institutes ;  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  tell 
us  the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 
newly-born  baby. 

This  sort  of  modified  power  of  action  is  called 
civil  liberty,  and  any  thing  interfering  with  that 
is  considered  to  be  taking  a  liberty  of  a  most 
uncivil  kind  with  the  freedom  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  but  lords  from  wearing  pikes  on 
their  shoes  of  more  than  two  inches  long,  wns 
considered  to  savor  of  oppression ;  but  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  a  lord 
more  kicks  than  half-pence,  would  consider 
that  the  law  in  question  savored  of  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Mr.  Locke  has  well  observed,  that  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedom ;  but  Mr. 
Levy,  the  sherift  ’s  officer — who  understands  the 
force  of  lock — has  observed  tolerably  well,  that 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  law  tliere  is  often 
an  infringement  on  liberty. 

“Political  liberty  flourishes  in  its  highest 
vigor,”  says  Salkeld,  “  in  these  realms but 
Salkeld  flourishes  more  about  political  liberty 


than  political  liberty  flourishes  about  us ;  tliough, 
we  confess,  England  has  her  share  of  it. 

Every  slave  who  sets  his  foot  on  British 
ground  is  said  to  be  free,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
bubble  company  for  taking  out  earth  to  the  Ila- 
vannah  in  flower-pots  from  an  English  nursery- 
garden,  for  the  slaves  to  stand  upon  and  assert 
their  freedom.  Unfortunately,  the  speculators, 
and  not  the  slaves,  contrived  to  put  their  foot  in 
it.  Slavery  is,  however,  now  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament;  but  it  extends  to  blacks,  and  not 
to  the  white  population,  thus  giving  an  ojiporlu- 
nity  to  Coke — had  he  been  alive  to  make  the 
pun — that  the  boon  had  been  bestowed  with  a 
/t/gg«7-dly  hand  by  the  legislature. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  our  constitution  is 
curious.  It  began  with  the  great  Charter, 
which  the  Barons  wrested  from  John ;  but  for 
the  particulars  of  the  wrestling  match  we  refer 
to  the  sporting  papers  of  the  period.  Henry 
the  Third  corroborated  this  statute,  and  otlier 
monarchs  touched  it  up ;  which,  considering  the 
fuss  that  has  been  made  about  it,  savors  of  the 
process  of  painting  a  lily,  a  proceeding  that 
Shakspeare  is  justlj'  indignant  at. 

Charles  the  First  edited  a  supplement,  called 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Charles  the  Second 
passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which, 
among  other  blessings,  a  debtor  could  change 
his  quarters  to  the  Queen’s  Prison  from  White- 
cross-street.  Then  came  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
drawn  by  the  people,  and  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary ;  which  was  followed  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  relating  to  the  crown,  wliich,  it 
would  appear  from  this,  the  sovereigns  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  on  tick,  and  it  was  tlierefore  not 
settled  for.  The  Reform  Act,  which  followed, 
may  be  called  the  act  of  unseltlement,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  changes  that  have  ever  since  been 
called  for. 

The  rights  of  the  person  may  be  again  di¬ 
vided  into  three  ;  the  right  of  security,  by  which 
a  man  has  a  right  to  be  locked  up  in  tlie  station- 
house,  if  found  drunk  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself;  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
by  which  a  person  may  go  wherever  he  pleases, 
it  he  has  only  the  money  necessary  to  pav  the 
fare  ;  and  the  right  of  private  property,  enaliling 
every  man  to  keep  what  he  has  got,  when  the 
Government  has  helped  itself,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  taxation,  to  all  that  it  requires. 

The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  the 
legal  enjoyment  ol  life,  limbs,  health,  and  repu¬ 
tation — irom  which  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
may  draw  his  breath  and  stretch  his  legs  with¬ 
out  impediment.  A  man’s  limbs  are  understood 
to  be  those  members  which  are  useful  to  him  in 
fight;  and  these,  says  Glanvil,  include  “ye 
armes  with  whyche  he  may  lyghte,  and  ye 
legges  with  whyche  he  may  runne  awaye, 
whych.«oever  may  beste  suitte  his  wliymme  at 
ye  moment.” 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  life  and  limbs  of  a 
man  are  of  such  value,  that  he  may  sacrifice  the 
life  and  limbs  of  any  one  else  in  defending  them. 
This,  says  Coke,  is  upon  the  good  old  English 
principle  of  tit  for  tat ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  “tit,”  or  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
“  tat,”  the  old  jurists  have  never  told  us.  Tliere 
,  is  no  man  so  poor  and  indigent  but  that  he  may 
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demand  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of 
life, — though  he  may  demand  long  enough  be¬ 
fore  he  will  get  them.  It  is  true,  there  are 
the  Union  Workhouses,  where,  if  bread  is  asked 
for,  stones  will  be  given  ;  and  when  a  man  has 
broken  these,  he  may  break  his  fast  afterwards. 

Next  to  personal  security  comes  personal 
liberty,  which  consists  in  the  power  of  moving 
from  place  to  place, — a  luxury  often  indulged  in 
by  deotors,  occupants  of  furnished  lodgings,  and 
others,  who  prize  liberty  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  liberties  they  take  are  truly  wonderful. 
Ma^na  Charta  says,  that  no  freeman  shall  be 
imprisoned,  except  by  his  peers ;  and  if  this  be 
true,  every  policeman  who  walks  a  man  oil  to 
the  station-house,  must  be  considered  as  a  peer 
for  temporary  purposes. 

The  16th  of  Charles  the  First  gives  to  any 
one  in  prison  the  power  of  having  his  body 
brought  before  the  Sovereign  in  council,  that  it 
may  be  determined  if  he  is  rightly  in  custody  ; 
but  this  glorious  old  privilege  would  give  the 
Sovereign  in  council  enough  to  do,  if  every  gen¬ 
tleman  who  happened  to  have  been  “found 
drunk  in  the  streets”  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  is,  that  it  prevents  a  Government  from 
tyrannising,  and  yet  as  this  would  fetter  the 
hands  of  Government,  it  may  be  suspended  at 
the  Government’s  will ;  and  thus,  says  Fleta, 
“the  subject  is  free,  and  yet  not  too  free ;  while 
Government  is  strong,  yet  not  too  strong,” 
from  which  it  appears  this  magnificent  Palla¬ 
dium  of  our  liberties  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other. 

It  now  becomes  a  question,  “  What  is  im¬ 
prisonment'?”  '  Unlawfully  detaining  a  man  in 
any  way,  is  imprisonment ;  and  semble  that  if 
you  take  your  neighbor  by  the  button,  and  cause 
him  to  listen  to  a  long  story,  you  are  guilty  of 
imprisonment.  An  Omnibus  driver,  who  loiters 
on  the  road,  and  thus  detains  his  passengers,  is 
also  guilty  of  imprisonment.  I 

Every  Englishman  has  a  right  to  live  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  or  at  least,  if  he  cannot  live,  he  may  have 
the  glorious  privilege  of  starving  there.  The 
Sovereign  may  not  send  a  subject  even  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Guernsey,  or  Sark,  tliough  George  the 
Fourth  sent  Brummel  to  Coventry ;  and  our 
present  Oueen  has  been  heard  to  tell  Sir  Robert 
reel  to  go  to  Bath,  when  he  has  proposed  mea¬ 
sures  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  third  right  is  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  the  law  peculiarly  regards,  and 
will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  except  by  the  law  itself,  “  which  often,” 
says  Fleta,  “hath  a  happie  knacke  of  stryp- 
pinge  him.” 

It  is  a  beautiful  fiction  of  the  English  law 
that  no  man  pays  taxes  without  his  own  consent ; 
and,  from  this  assertion,  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  tax-gatherers  were  the  very 
idols  of  the  people,  who  flocked  around  them, 
tendering  specie  and  asking  receipts  for  it.  By 
legal  imagery,  the  people  are  declared  to  tax 
themselves ;  but  Bracton,  in  a  learned  note,  has 
added  “  Hookey”  to  this  assertion  ;  while  Mr. 
Selden,  by  way  of  strengthening  the  comment, 
has  subjoined  “Walker,”  with  his  customary 
quaintness. 
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Besides  the  three  great  rights  already  touched 
on,  there  are  a  few  auxiliary  rights;  the  first 
of  which  is  tlie  right  of  demanding  Justice — 
when  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  getting 
justice — when  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  it. 

The  words  of  Ma^na  Charta  are  these : — 
“Nulli  vendeinm,  nulli  negabimus  aut  differ e- 
mvs,  rectum  vel  justitiam  meaning  literally — 
“We  will  sell,  deny,  or  delay,  justice  to  no  man.” 
W^ho  the  “we”  may  be  that  make  this  promise 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for  nobody  thinks  of  keeping 
it.  As  to  justice  never  being  sold,  let  any  man 
look  at  the  bill  of  costs  he  gets  from  his  attor¬ 
ney.  As  to  its  being  denied,  let  him  seek  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  Court  of  Requests ;  and  as  to  its  being 
delayed,  let  him  commence  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
Coke,  who  is  tlie  funniest  fellow  for  a  law  writer 
that  was  ever  known,  says  that  any  man  “  may 
have  justice  and  right  freely  without  sale,  fully 
without  any  denial,  and  speedily  without  de¬ 
lay,” — a  burst  of  humor  such  as  old  Coke  very 
often  favors  us  with. 

The  law  cannot  be  altered,  except  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Court  of  Requests ;  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  greater  power  tlian  the  former ;  for, 
while  the  one  only  alters  the  law,  the  other  ut¬ 
terly  demolishes  it.  The  sovereign  may,  it  is 
true,  erect  new  Courts,  but  they  must  proceed 
in  the  old  way  :  or  he  may  turn  a  garret  into  a 
Court,  as  in  the  case  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wi- 
gram,  wdio  was  tlirust — with  the  sword  of  jus¬ 
tice — into  a  three-pair  back,  where,  to  continue 
the  figure,  he  had  scarcely  room  to  brandish  the 
avenging  weapon,  with  comfort  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  the  suitors. 

The  right  of  petitioning  is  another  glorious 
privilege  of  Englishmen;  but  they  do  not  often 
get  much  by  it.  Pulfendorf,  or  somebody  else, 
has  said,  “They  who  don’t  ask,  don’t  want ;  but 
those  w’ho  do  ask,  shan’t  have  and  seni6/e  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  view  which  Parliament  takes 
of  any  wishes,  expressed  or  not  expressed, 
which  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the  wishes 
of  the  legislature. 

The  last  right  at  present  deserving  of  men¬ 
tion  is  the  right  of  having  arms  for  one’s  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  by  the  first  of  William  and  Mary, 
though  it  is  the  very  last  one  would  think  of  at¬ 
tending  to,  any  man  may  walk  about  town  with 
a  gun,  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation. 

Such  are  the  rights  and  liberties  of  English¬ 
men,  which  are  less  understood  than  talked 
about,  and  less  practically  experienced  than 
either. 


Melioration  of  Condition. — The  melioration 
which  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  of 
France  has  undergone  during  the  last  century,  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  eminent  statist  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonnes  : — In  the  year  1700,  the  number  of  persons 
who  ate  wheaten  bread  in  France  was  6,670,000,  or 
33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  that  period. 
In  1760,  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  ate 
wheaten  bread  was  as  to  that  fed  on  inferior  grain 
40  per  cent. ;  in  1815,  45  per  cent. ;  and  in  1840,  no 
less  than  60  per  cent ! — Chambers's  Ed.  Jour. 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  MATHEMATICS,  WITH  RE- 

L.\TION  TO  MORALS  AND  SOCIETY. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Mngnzine. 

Amongst  the  various  uses  and  applications  of 
peonietry,  not  the  least  curious  and  important 
(although  they  have  hitherto  been  culpably  neg¬ 
lected),  are  its  applications  in  questions  of  morals, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  society.  Mathematics  is 
not  such  a  dry  study  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  Loves  of  the  triangles”  are  alone  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  subjection  of  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures  to  the  laws  of  the  passions  and  the  influence 
of  imaginjition.  If  an  hoacefet  can  fall  in  love, 
why  should  it  be  thouirht  incredible  that  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  should  be  liable  to  fanaticism,  or  a  cir¬ 
cle  be  dissipated  and  profligate  ?  We  question 
verj'^  much  if  Euclid  is  not  a  more  moral  and 
sentimental  writer  than  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  ;  and  we  think  we  could  trace  in  Apollo¬ 
nius  and  Archimedes  evidence  of  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  than  one  would  conclude  from  the  bare  enun¬ 
ciation  of  their  cold  abstract  propositions.  Our 
belief  is,  that  they  were  mathematicians  “with 
ulterior  designs,”  and  that  there  was  far  more 
than  is  to  be  found  on  a  first  view,  in  the  interior 
of  their  squares,  and  the  centres  of  their  circles. 

That  mathematicians  and  poets  arc  no  very 
distant  relations,  is  evident  from  both  dealing  so 
largely  in  lines  and  figures.  A  parallel  and  a 
simile  are  as  like  one  another  as  two  eggs.  Re¬ 
sides,  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  letter  be¬ 
tween  the  hypevMa.  a  conic  section,’*'  and  the 
hij})erbole^  an  equally  favorite  figure  with  the 
bards.  Geometers  and  lawyers  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  also  ;  both  delight  in  points;  and  a  point 
of  law  (although  it  is  figuratively  said  to  he 
handled),  is  just  as  difficult  to  grasp  as  the  point 
of  the  mathematicians.  Then  law.  or  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law,  are  producible,  and  generally  pro¬ 
duced,  ad  iiijinitutu,  precisely  in  tlie  same  way 
that  we  reao  in  Euclid  of  the  infinite  production 
of  lines,  or,  in  higher  works  on  the  same  science, 
of  the  interminable  windings  of  spirals.  Law¬ 
yers  are  proverbially  called  crooked,  from  their 
mathematical  propensities  to  ch'ntitoua  pro¬ 
cesses.  'I’he  expression,  a  court  of  justice,  re¬ 
sembles  “  lucus  a  non  lucendo,”  inasmuch  as  the 
French  woril  court  signifies  short  and  expedi¬ 
tious — which  no  legal  proceeding  is,  or  has  ever 
been. 

Without  pursuing  these  curious  analogies 
further,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  delineate, 
or  lay  the  foundation  of,  a  more  comprehensive 
mathematical  system  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  upon  this  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

We  believe  a  point  (to  begin  with  the  begin¬ 
ning),  is  defined  to  be  something  having  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  In  fact,  a  point 
is  nothing,  and  there  is  and  can  be  nothing  in  a 
point.  This  definition  evidently  applies,  not  only 
to  most  points  of  law,  to  wdiich  we  have  already 
alluded,  but  to  innumerable  other  points;  such 
as  points  of  honor,  and  points  of  ceremony,  pre- 

*  Query,  comic  section  ? — Printer's  Deri!.  Comic 
sections  there  are,  however,  as  well  as  conic, — for 
example  the  cuts  in  “  Punch,”  &c. 
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cedence,  and  etiquette,  the  majority  of  which  are 
as  unsubstantial  as  those  of  Euclid  himself. 
There  is  also  very  little  in  the  Hebrew  points, 
and  not  much  more  in  the  Greek  accents,  or  Dr. 
Bloomfield’s  points,  which  are  members  of  the 
same  small  family.  The  swonl’s  point  is  much 
the  same  as  the  point  of  death,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  points  form  what  is  termed,  in 
military  science,  a  line  of  battle.  This  line  is 
seldom  a  ritrht  one,  and  soldiers  never  trouble 
themselves  with  the  question  whether  it  is  or  not. 
Their  sole  care  is  not  to  allow  their  lines  to  be 
broken,  or  intersected  by  the  lines  of  the  enemy ; 
and  to  prevent  this,  is  one  of  the  first  points  of 
generalship.  Points,  although  the  definition 
woultl  represent  them  to  be  the  merest  nonenti¬ 
ties  (indeed  the  word  is  of  French  origin,  and 
means  nothing),  have  a  great  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  features  or  properties.  They  are  sometimes 
nice,  often  tender,  frequently  e.xtremely  delicate. 
Formerly,  indeed,  before  the  invention  of  but¬ 
tons,  all  the  propriety  and  delicacy  extant,  de- 
pendetl  upon  points.  These  were  the  f  ointi  of 
the  tailoring  line,  and  the  first  tailor  v\ho  dis¬ 
pensed  with  them  was  the  celebrated  Billy  But¬ 
ton.  The  making  of  points,  however,  is  still  an 
extensive  branch  of  British  manufacture.  Home 
men  make  it  a  jioint  to  jiay  their  tradesmen’s 
bills;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  number  who 
make  it  a  jxiint  7iot  to  jiay  them.  The  tlebtor  in 
this  case  is  said  to  be  disappointed.  Points  are 
also  made  at  whist  and  tcurte  ;  and  there  are 
many  sensible  people  who  make  it  a  point  to 
dine  every  ilay  of  their  lives — provided  they  can 
get  a  dinner.  A  dinner  is  more  a  point  in  Ire¬ 
land  than  it  is  even  in  England ;  for  point  is 
actually  an  important  part  of  an  Irishman’s  meal, 
and  makes  a  single  herring  go  as  far  (with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  potatoes),  as  a  barrel  of  the 
same  fish  w’ilh  us.  Home  mathematicians  con¬ 
tend  that  this  point  is  much  the  same  as  the 
point  of  starvation,  which  communicates  to  men 
the  very  property  ascribed  by  Euclid  to  the 
right  line, — namely,  length,  without  breadth  or 
substance. 

It  is  a  great  point  to  get  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment  ;  whence  places  are  called  appointments, 
and  men  who  are  likely  to  have  them,  are  said 
to  be  in  the  line  of  promotion  ; — not  always  a 
very  straight  one.  Home  make  it  a  point  with 
their  friends  to  dine  with  them  next  week,  or 
pass  the  next  summer  at  their  country-houses, 
and  then  they  make  it  another  point  to  be  out  of 
town,  or  on  a  continental  tour,  when  the  time  for 
hospitality  arrives. 

We  knew  a  gentleman  of  this  hospitable  na¬ 
ture  who  resided  for  many  years  in  a  l()reign 
city,  where  business  or  jileasure  frequently  led 
us.  His  generous  and  established  formula  was 
this : 

“  Now  you  must  make  it  a  point  to  dine  with 
me  the  7iext  time  you  come  to - ” 

Euclid  must  needs  be  in  error  as  to  the  invisi¬ 
bility  and  immateriality  of  points;  for  a  point 
can  be  carried,  and  pushed,  and  turned,  and 
twisted.  Y on  can  be  in  a  point ; — as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  case  of  one  who  is  wrong  in  point  of  honor, 
— which  is  to  be  ungentlemanlike  ;  or  wrong  in 
point  of  taste, — which  is  to  be  a  clown  ;  or  wrong 
in  point  of  faith, — which  is  to  be  a  heretic. 
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Half-a-dozen  lawyers  are  sometimes  on  a  point 
for  an  entire  day,  or  three  days  together,  and  (as 
we  have  before  hinted),  the  point  is  sometimes 
as  minute  as  the  most  beautiful  mathematical 
one  can  be ;  so  that  lawyers  have  at  least  one 
accomplisliment  in  common  with  angels,  ten 
thousand  of  whom  (it  was  held  by  Cardan  or 
Paracelsus)  can  dance  together  on  the  point  of 
a  needle.  For  carrying  points,  the  most  adroit 
of  all  beings  are  those  angels  incarnate,  vernac¬ 
ularly  called  women.  Weak  sex  as  they  are, 
the  number  of  points  that  some  of  them  will 
carry  is  prodigious,  and  many  of  these  points  are 
weighty  enough.  Indeed,  so  kind  are  they,  that 
it  is  only  with  such  points  they  encumber  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  when  the  point  is  slight  and  imma¬ 
terial,  they  allow  their  lovers  or  their  lords  to 
carry  it  for  them,  as  they  do  a  parasol  or  a  reti¬ 
cule.  However  small,  points  are  often  carried 
by  both  sexes  with  very  disproportionate  effort 
and  labor ;  as,  in  one  of  O’Keefe’s  farces,  three 
French  valets  come  on  the  stage,  toiling  under 
the  load  of  a  single  bandbox.  Often  it  happens 
that  a  point  which  looks  great  before  it  is  gained, 
turns  out  then  to  be  no  point  at  all,  or  perhaps  a 
point  against  us,  instead  of  a  point  in  our  favor. 
Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  carrying  his 
point.  But  who  has  not  his  point  to  carry? 
The  cardinal’s  grand  point  is  to  be  made  pope  ; 
whence  the  expression  cardinal  points,  figura¬ 
tively  used  by  geographers  to  describe  the  great 
points  of  the  compass.  The  curate’s  point  is  the 
point  of  the  church-steeple,  of  which  he  aspires 
to  be  the  rector ;  and  sometimes,  to  compass  his 
object,  he  is  thought  (raneman!)  to  imitate  over¬ 
much  the  gyrations  of  the  weathercock  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  point  of  the  dean  is  a  bishopric, 
or  the  gilt  points  of  the  mitre.  The  attaches 
point  is  to  be  secretary  of  legation,  and  the  point 
of  the  secretary  of  legation  is  Constantinople, 
Paris,  or  Vienna.  Points  are  not  only  carried, 
but  they  often  carry  other  points.  The  author’s 
point  is  carried  by  the  point  of  the  pen  ;  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  and  the  woman’s  by  the  point  of  the  tongue; 
the  warrior’s  by  the  sword’s  point ;  the  minister’s 
by  points  of  diplomacy,  or  sometimes,  as  well 
as  the  warrior’s,  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
But  we  make  it  a  point  to  eschew  politics. 

Speaking  of  points  of  orator^',  we  have  a  the¬ 
orem  to  announce  respecting  them,  which,  if  not 
our  own  discovery,  is  not  of  the  less  value  on 
that  account.  The  best  point  in  nine  speeches 
out  of  ten  is  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  them; — 
from  which  it  may  be  deduced  as  a  corollary 
that  the  earlier  in  the  harangue  this  point  is  in¬ 
troduced,  the  more  popular  the  orator  is  likely 
to  prove. 

In  discussing  points  we  have  incidentally 
treated  on  the  properties  of  lines,  but  there  is 
something  more  to  be  added  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  A  right  line  is  not  always  the  short¬ 
est  between  two  points,  let  Philosopher  Square 
say  what  he  will.  Indeed,  the  proverb  that  cuts 
at  what  are  called  short-cuts  demonstrates  the 
falsity  of  Euclid’s  proposition,  at  least  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  shortest  way  across  a  river,  is  to  go 
round  by  the  bridge,  no  matter  how  far  the  latter 
may  be  distant.  Nay,  there  are  mathematicians 
who  insist  that  the  right  line  is  in  no  case  the 
shortest  way  to  any  given  object ;  at  least  they 
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never  take  that  road  themselves,  but  invariably 
proceed  by  tliat  particular  species  of  line  called 
a  roundabout,  and  by  some  geometers  a  zigzag. 
Their  position  is  that  a  right  line  is  the  longest 
between  two  points,  and  consequently  they 
detest  all  direct  courses  and  proceedings.  The 
problem  with  such  philosophers  is,  to  determine 
in  any  given  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  is  the  most  oblique  and  circuitous  mode 
of  gaining  the  point  aimed  at. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  zigzag,  and  tlie  method  of  progress 
by  wriggling.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  line 
of  moral  beauty  is  the  right  line,  although  that 
of  physical  is  decidedly  a  curve.  However,  we 
advance  this  proposition  timorously ;  for  we 
know  what  charms  for  certain  eyes  there  are  in 
spirals,  and  all  manner  of  crookednesses.  Diplo¬ 
macy  in  general  revolts  from  the  straight  line. 
We  owe  the  term  serpentine  to  the  first  diplo- 
mate  on  record,  who  treated  with  Eve  for  the 
surrender  of  Paradise.  Our  fair  first  mother 
would  appear  to  have  been  so  captivated  by  this 
graceful  and  tortuous  style  of  negotiation,  that 
she  carefully  transmitted  to  her  lovely  descend¬ 
ants,  all  over  the  world,  the  preference  for  wind¬ 
ing  w^’s  which  the  old  diplomatic  dragon  taught 
her.  Hence  is  it  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
practical  mathematics  to  determine  the  locus  of 
a  woman’s  motions,  or  the  laws  of  the  female 
orbit. 

The  path  of  the  pretty  moon  gives  astrono¬ 
mers  more  trouble  than  that  of  grizzly  Mars,  or 
thundering  Jupiter ;  but  the  Cynthias  of  the 
earth  are  ten  times  more  inexplicable  than  the 
Cynthias  of  the  sky  herself.  Their  intricacies 
would  perplex  Kepler,  and  even  the  starry^  Gali¬ 
leo  himself;  nay,  we  question  if  Newton  or  La 
Place  could  reduce  their  orbits  to  any  system,  or 
ascertain  a  lady’s  right  ascension  and  declina¬ 
tion  for  any  given  moment  of  her  life. 

There  ought  to  be  female  tables  constructed, 
if  possible,  on  the  plan  of  the  lunar  tables  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  be  enormous. 
Such  a  planet  as  Rabelais’s  “  tlueen  Whims,” 
would  puzzle  South,  or  Arago,  “  pretty  con¬ 
siderably.”  We  venture  to  say  they  would 
take  many  thousand  observations,  before  they 
would  know  more  of  any  given  heavenly  body 
in  the  galaxy  of  their  own  countrj’women  than 
th^  knew  of  the  late  comet. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  planets  of  earth  are 
infinite,  and  aberrations  have  been  occasionally 
detected  to  an  extent  unknown  amongst  tlie 
lights  of  the  firmament.  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  they  are  planets  at  all,  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  often  want  that  particular  planetaiy  mo¬ 
tion  which  astronomers  call  direct;  and  they 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  stationary.  Besides,  they 
shine  with  a  lustre  of  their  own,  and  give  light, 
instead  of  borrowing  it ;  for  the  old  opinion,  that 
light  is  of  both  sexes,  is  untenable,  although 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Milton ;  science 
having  long  since  demonstrated  that  the  only 
genuine  light  in  tlie  world  is  that  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  fires  which  revolve  about  the  focus  of  the 
household,  be  their  motions  complex  as  they 
may, 

Cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb, 
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beyond  the  solution  of  Copernicus,  and  only  to 
be  expounded  by  the  mazes  of  the  Ptolenijeic 
system,  or  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes. 

Another  class  of  lines  which  perplex  scientific 
men  not  a  little,  are  boundary  lines.  The  funda¬ 
mental  theorem  is,  that  a  boundary  line  must 
run  somewhere;  but,  this  being  admitted,  the 
question  arises,  where  and  how  to  run  them  ;  a 
roblem  now  and  then  worked  philosophically, 
ut  which  has  most  frequently  been  solved  with 
the  sword,  according  to  formulas  laid  down  by 
such  formidable  geometricians  as  Alexander  and 
Caesar. 

On  the  subject  of  parallels,  Plutarch  has  writ¬ 
ten,  to  our  taste,  more  agreeably  than  Euclid. 
All  lines  are  not  susceptible  of  parallelism. 
People  often  take  a  line  which  has  no  parallel. 
What  parallel  is  there  for  the  line  of  business  in 
which  “  the  singing  mouse,”  for  instance,  has 
lately  set  up?  We  could  easily  multiply  such 
examples  4  but  parallels  are  often  as  odious  as 
comparisons,  and  therefore  we  leave  this  branch 
of  our  subject  for  the  present. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  curious  doctrine  about 
angles,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
elementary  treatises.  An  angle  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  corner,  and  the  secret  history  of 
corners  would  be  the  most  entertaining  and 
piquant  that  was  ever  written.  The  theory  of 
corners  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  holes. 
When  we  see  men  addicted  to  the  transaction 
of  business  in  holes  and  corners,  we  know  at  once 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  Angles.  A 
full  development  of  the  uses  of  corners  would 
lead  us  much  too  far  for  our  present  purpose ; 
but  we  may  just  remark  that  some  persons  are 
as  fond  of  corners,  as  of  crooked  lines.  They 
are  particularly  convenient  to  that  branch  of  the 
Horner  family,  who  not  only  like  to  have  their 
fingers  in  a  pie,  but  prefer  anotlier  man’s  pie  to 
their  own. 

O  si  angulus  ille  ! 

Oh,  for  a  corner  of  my  neighbor’s  pasty,  or  for 
a  slice  oil  his  estate,  or  a  snug  little  official  nook, 
with  one’s  thumbs  in  the  national  plum-pudding  I 
When  men  are  so  happy  as  to  slip  themselves 
into  an  angle  like  this,  they  ought  to  keep  as  quiet 
as  possible,  eat  their  pudding  and  hold  their 
tongues.  The  greedy,  liowever,  often  betray 
themselves,  like  lovers,  by  their  giggling. 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intinio 

Gratus  pucllx  risus  ab  angvlo^ 

to  quote  Horace  again,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  antiquity,  on  the  principles  and  practices  of 
corners. 

Besides  hole-and-corner  men,  there  are  also 
angular  men  ;  and  the  property  of  angularity  in 
character  is  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  as  any  part  of  moral  mathematics.  A 
person  of  this  peculiar  constitution  is  like  the 
post  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  which  you  are 
sure  to  knock  your  shins  against  on  a  darh  night. 
Conversation  with  him  is  perpetual  collision. 
His  understanding  is  like  lypolygon  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  acute  angles  ;  which  Euclid  would  tell  you 
is  a  mathematical  impossibility,  but  which  is  a 
moral  phenomenon  only  too  ollen  met  with.  Or 
he  maybe  likened  to  a  uundred-bladcd  penknife | 


— one  of  those  formidable  chef  iVceuvrcs  of  cut¬ 
lery  which  seem  made  for  cutting  one’s  hand  in 
as  many  ditlerent  directions.  Your  angular  man 
has  as  many  salient,  sharp,  offensive  points  as 
he  has  notions,  sentiments,  or  feelings.  He  is  a 
sort  of  intellectual  porcupine,  or  a  hybrid  between 
the  mimosa  and  the  thistle,  every  weapon  of 
offence  being  also  an  organ  of  sensibility.  To 
understand  a  character  like  this  is  as  arduous  tis 
a  trigonometrical  survey,  the  angles  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  are  so  numerous.  A  mental  theodolite 
would  be  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  measurement  of  angular  men.  We  have 
some  notion  of  fitting  up  a  moral  and  intellectual 
observatory,  where,  in  addition  to  our  theodolite, 
we  mean  to  have  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  human  understanding,  and  a  circle 
with  a  micrometer  screw,  for  measuring  the 
minute  and  horary  variations  of  the  mutables  of 
both  sexes.  There  would  also  be  a  thermometer 
for  the  passions,  on  the  principle  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  the  ‘‘Tatler,”  for  the  fluctuations  of 
religious  zeal.  This,  witli  a  telescope  for  seeing 
future  events,  and  a  microscope  for  the  study  of 
little  minds,  and  the  innumerable  pettinesses  of 
human  conduct,  would  make  a  very  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  present  stock  of  philosophical  instru 
ments. 

From  angles  we  have  only  to  turn  the  corner 
to  arrive  at  triangles,  whose  amorous  propensities 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  treatise  very  superior 
in  its  way  to  the  dissertations  of  dry  geometers. 
As  love  and  harmony  go  hand  in  hand,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  triangle  playing  its  part  in 
the  production  of  that  particular  description  of 
noise  and  hubbub  called  a  concert  of  instrumental 
music.  We  should  write  the  bass  of  a  triangle, 
not  its  base. 

Triangles,  being  so  addicted  to  the  tender 
passion,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladies,  who  may  be  very  well 
accomplished,  and  make  excellent  wives  and 
mothers,  without  a  tincture  of  either  Euclid  or 
algebra ;  although  a  little  arithmetic  is  highly 
commendable,  **M6traction  being  better  than  de¬ 
traction,  and  accounts  of  houseliold  expenses 
preferable  to  the  accounts  of  backbiters.  But 
a  lady  has  to  do  with  no  roots  but  vegetable  ones, 
which  are  never  either  squares  or  cubes ;  and  the 
only  cone  she  has  any  afihir  with  is  the  sugar- 
loaf.  When  she  gets  into  surds  she  becomes 
absurd,  and  the  less  she  meddles  with  ratios  the 
more  rational  she  will  be  thought.  In  her  pro¬ 
portions,  how’ever,  she  cannot  be  too  perfect,  and 
if  she  happens  to  have  a  portion  besides,  it  is  no 
harm.  Without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
equations,  she  may  possess  an  equal  temper ;  as 
she  may  be  straight  as  a  wand  without  a  notion 
on  the  subject  of  perpendiculars,  and  the  delight 
of  all  circles,  without  knowing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  centre  and  circumference.  In  her  figure 
she  ought  to  be  rounded,  without  being  round  ; 
angles  are  as  fatal  to  her  person  as  tlieir  study  is 
unnecessary  for  her  mind.  If  she  squares  she 
must  be  a  termagant.  Sufficient  for  her  are  the 
work-box,  the  opera-box,  and  the  dressing-box. 
A  tangent  she  may  be,  but  never  a  secant,  and 
she  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  projectiles,  lest 
she  should  throw  herself  away.  An  oval  face  is 
a  beauty,  and  the  curve  of  a  female  lip  may 
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sometimes  osculate  witliout  reproach.  A  pretty 
woman  may  have  an  arched  brow,  an  arclied 
nose,  nay,  she  may  be  a  little  arcli  herself,  with¬ 
out  the  slifrhtest  impropriety.  Let  her  be  radiant 
without  talking  of  radii,  and  let  her  only  chords 
be  those  of  the  piano  and  the  harp. 

The  square  is  a  very  important  figure  in  life, 
and  particularly  in  fashionable  life.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  properties  of  mathe¬ 
matical  squares,  there  is  a  thousand  times  more 
pro|-erty  in  St.  James’s-square  or  Grosvenor. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  square  the  circle,but 
to  circle  or  go  round  a  square  is  a  problem  solv¬ 
ed  every  day  in  the  year,  by  tyros  who  have  yet 
to  cross  the  Pons  Asinorum.  A  square  being  hol¬ 
low,  it  follows  that  you  may  expect  to  meet  with 
hollow  people  in  squares  ;  and  experiment  fully 
supports  the  conclusions  of  theory  upon  this 
point. 

These  hollow  squares  of  society,  having  been 
found  such  stiong  fivstnesses  of  old  opinions  and 
usages,  sugjiested  to  military  men  their  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  battle-field.  Grosvenor-square  per¬ 
haps  inspired  the  idea  of  that  system  of  tactics 
to  which  we  owe  the  splendid  victory  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  ;  lor  Moore  has  said  or  sung  that  in  that 
lordly  district  was  made  the  last  stand  for  oil 
lamps,  watchmen,  and  other  rewera6i7/a  ofan_ 
cient  London. 

There  never  gleam  of  gas  must  dare 
Tiiainst  ancient  darkness  to  revolt, 

Or  snjootli  Mac  Adum  hope  to  spare 
The  dowagers  a  single  jolt. 

Let  intellect  march  how  it  will 
They  stick  to  oil  and  watchmen  still. 

The  social  parallelogram  is  exemplified  in  the 
sort  of  settlement  proposed  by  Mr  Owen  and  his 
school.  It  may  be  our  defect  of  taste,  but  we  feel 
a  strong  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  living  in  a  par¬ 
allelogram,  and  we  suspect  that  this  figure  would 
be  found  to  have  its  moral  imperfections  in  as 
great  degree  as  any  square  in  London.  Had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  man  in  shape  of  a 
parallelopipedon,  or  solid  parallelogram,  his  res¬ 
idence  in  a  plane  one  would  be  unexceptionable; 
but  as  men  are  not  fashioned  like  mile-stones,  we 
do  not  see  the  propriety  of  penning  them  up  in 
the  dulle.st  of  all  quadrilateral  figures,  like  sol¬ 
diers  in  barrack-squares,  or  felons  in  those  rec¬ 
tangular  pits  which  are  called  yards  in  bride¬ 
wells.  The  morality,  too,  of  the  rectangle  has 
been  broadly  questioned. 

“  Alas,”  says  a  celebrated  mathematical  writer, 

“Alas!  that  partial  science  should  approve 
The  sly  rectangle’s  too  licentious  love  !” 

It  would  appear  from  tliis  that  even  right-an¬ 
gled  parallelograms  are  no  better  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  studying 
the  properties  of  such  figures  have  copied  their 
regularity  very  imperfectly. 

The  truly  social  figure  is  the  circle  :  in  fact 
there  is  not  a  jollier  personage  in  all  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  mathematics.  We  make  gay  par¬ 
ties  in  round  numbers,  and  have  rounds  of  din¬ 
ners  at  round  tables,  where  jokes  ^o  round  and 
bumpers,  and  there  are  rounds  ol  beef,  round 


dozens  of  claret,  and  Madeira  tliat  lias  gone 
the  rounds ;  then  come  rounds  of  healths  and 
toasts,  until  with  the  rotations  of  the  glass  the 
head  turns  round,  and  the  room  itself  is  in  rad- 
pid  circulation.  Then  there  are  perambulations 
round  the  town,  and  rounds  with  the  police,  end¬ 
ing  in  lodgings  in  the  round-house;  thence,  when 
the  day  comes  round,  to  be  brought  before  the 
round  justice,  by  him  to  be  roundly  rated,  and 
ordered  to  pay  round  sums  of  money. 

The  circle,  too,  is  a  figure  as  eloquent  as  it 
is  jovial.  The  orator  delivers  his  round  periods, 
ore  roiimdo,  amidst  rounds  of  applause,  and 
every  speech  is  a  round  ol  ambition’s  ladder. 
Sometimes  he  goes  round  and  round  his  subject 
without  once  touching  it,  and  very  often  he  is 
caught  arguing  in  a  circle. 

The  circle  is  also  the  figure  of  beauty  and 
fashion,  whence  proceed  rounds  of  parties  and 
of  visits  ;  whence  loveliness  is  attracted  by  the 
ball,  and  the  greatest  of  great  encircles  is  that 
of  Almack’s,  as  the  most  attractive  ol  the  zones 
is  the  zone  that  encircles  woman.  Soundness, 
it  has  been  remarked  already,  is  a  lending 
attribute  of  beauty,  yet  must  not  a  lady  be  a 
perfect  sphere,  for  that  would  too  much  increase 
her  volubility,  and  spinning  would  be  her  sole 
accomplishment 

The  world  is  divided  into  circles,  and  by  cir¬ 
cles.  The  world  goes  round,  and  men  go  round 
the  world.  At  the  end  of  Plato’s  year  it  is 
thought  that  all  things  will  come  round  again, 
and  there  will  be  another  French  revolution, 
another  Hottentot  Venus,  and  another  ‘‘  boy 
Jones,”  who  has  lately  been  complimented  by 
a  round  dozen  or  two  with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails. 
We  shall  ourselves  of  course  go  round  with  the 
great  wheel  ol  fortune  and  events,  still  revolv¬ 
ing  articles  for  the  Aeic  Monthly,  which  will  not 
diSabey  the  universal  law  of  circulation. 


THE  SLEEPER’S  WAKENING. 

From  the  World  of  Fashion. 

Woe  for  the  sleepers  !  Woe,  yea,  bitter  woe. 

For  those  who  pass  through  this  short  life  asleep, 
And  will  not  strive  to  waken,  as  they  go 
In  their  frail  boats  upon  tbe  ocean  deep. 

Whose  shores  are  but  their  grave;  and  who  do 
keep 

Lock’d  up  within  their  hearts,  the  talents  given 
Wherewith  it  was  intended  they  should  heap 
Treasure — that  should  increase  itself  in  Heaven. 

Sleeping  they  pass  their  days ;  but  when  that  hour 
Comes  when  they  hear  the  summons — “  thou 
must  die  !” 

Or  they  are  waken’d  by  its  mighty  pow’r, 

And  in  their  spirit’s  dreadful  agony, 

They  leave  this  world  on  Death's  dread  wings  to 

fly. 

And  gain  the  sleeper’s  everlasting  dow’r. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

From  niackwood’a  Magazine. 

iNo.  II. 

A  Trial  by  Jury. 

WiiE.N  I  recovered  from  my  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility,  and  once  more  opened  my  eyes,  I 
was  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  small  but  deep 
river.  My  horse  was  grazing  quietly  a  few 
yards  olf,  and  beside  me  stood  a  man  with 
folded  arms,  holding  a  wicker-covered  flask 
in  his  hand.  This  was  all  I  was  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  ;  for  my  state  of  weakness  prevented 
me  from  getting  up  and  looking  around  me. 

“  Where  am  1  V*  I  gasped. 

Where  are  you,  stranger?  By  the  Jacin¬ 
to;  and  that  you  are  by  it,  and  not  in  it,  is 
no  fault  of  your’n,  I  reckon.” 

There  was  something  harsh  and  repulsive 
in  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  in  the  grating  scornful 
laugh  that  accompanied  them,  that  jarred  uj)- 
on  my  nerves,  and  inspired  me  with  a  feeling 
of  aversion  towards  the  speaker.  I  knew 
that  he  was  my  deliverer ;  that  he  had  saved 
iny  life,  when  my  mustang,  raging  with  thirst, 
had  sprung  head-foremost  into  the  water ; 
that,  without  him,  I  must  inevitably  have 
been  drowned,  even  had  the  river  been  less 
deep  than  it  was ;  and  that  it  was  by  his  care, 
and  the  whisky  he  had  made  me  swallow, 
and  of  which  I  still  felt  the  flavor  on  my 
tongue,  that  I  had  been  recovered  from  the 
death-like  swoon  into  which  1  had  fallen. 
But  had  he  done  ten  times  as  much  for  me,  I 
could  not  have  repressed  the  feeling  of  re¬ 
pugnance,  the  inexplicable  dislike,  with  which 
the  mere  tones  of  his  voice  filled  me.  I  turn¬ 
ed  my  head  away  in  order  not  to  see  him. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments’  dura¬ 
tion. 

“  Don’t  seem  as  if  my  company  was  over 
and  above  agreeable,”  said  the  man  at  last. 

“Your  company  not  agreeable?  This  is 
the  fourth  day  since  I  saw  the  face  of  ”  hu¬ 
man  being.  >  During  that  time  not  a  bit  nor 
a  drop  has  passed  my  tongue.” 

“Hallo!  That’s  a  lie,”  shouted  the  man 
with  another  strange  wild  laugh.  “  You’ve 
taken  a  mouthful  out  of  my  flask  ;  not  taken 
it,  certainly,  but  it  went  over  your  tongue  all 
the  same.  Where  do  you  come  from  I  The 
beast  ain’t  your’n.” 

“  Mr.  Ne.al’s,” ^answered  I. 

“  See  it  is  by  the  brand.  But  what  brings 
you  here  from  Mr.  Neal’s  ?  lt*s  a  good 
seventy  mile  to  his  plantation,  right  across 
the  prairie.  Ain’t  stole  the  horse,  have 
you?” 


“  Lost  my  way — four  days — eaten  no¬ 
thing.” 

These  words  were  all  1  could  articulate. 

I  was  too  weak  to  talk. 

“  Four  days  without  eatin,”  cried  the  man, 
with  a  laugh  like  the  sharpening  of  a  saw, 

“  and  that  in  a  Texas  prairie,  and  with  islands 
on  all  sides  of  you  1  Ha  1  1  see  how  it  is. 
You’re  a  gentleman — that’s  plain  enough.  I 
was  a  sort  of  one  myself  once.  You  thought 
our  Texas  prairies  was  like  the  prairies  in  the 
States.  Ha,  ha!  And  so  you  didn’t  know 
how  to  help  yourself.  Did  you  see  no  bees 
in  the  air,  no  strawberries  on  the  earth  ?” 

“  Bees  ?  Strawberries  ?”  repeated  I. 

“  Yes,  bees,  which  live  in  the  hollow  trees. 
Out  of  twenty  trees  there’s  sure  to  be  one 
full  of  honey.  So  you  saw  no  bees,  eh  ?  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  know  the  creturs  when  you 
see  ’em  ?  Ain’t  altogether  so  big  as  wild- 
geese  or  turkeys.  But  you  must  know  what 
strawberries  are,  and  that  they  don’t  grow 
upon  the  trees.” 

All  this  was  spoken  in  the  same  sneering 
savage  manner  as  before,  with  the  sj>eaker’s 
head  half  turned  over  his  shoulder,  while  his 
features  were  distorted  into  a  contemptuous 
grin. 

“  And  if  I  had  seen  the  bees,  how  was  I  to 
get  at  the  honey  without  an  axe  ?” 

“  How  did  you  lose  yourself?” 

“  My  mustang — ran  away  ” — 

“  I  see.  And  you  after  him.  You’d  have 
done  better  to  let  him  run.  But  what  d’ye 
mean  to  do  now  ?” 

“  I  am  weak — sick  to  death.  I  wish  to  get 
to  the  nearest  house — an  inn — anywhere 
where  men  are.” 

“  Where  men  are,”  repeated  the  stranger, 
with  his  scornful  smile.  “  Where  men  are,” 
he  muttered  again,  taking  a  few  steps  on  one 
side. 

I  was  hardly  able  to  turn  my  head,  but 
there  was  sometiiing  strange  in  the  man’s 
movement  that  alarmed  me  ;  and,  making  a 
violent  effort,  I  changed  my  position  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  get  him  in  sight  again.  He  had 
drawn  a  long  knife  from  his  girdle,  which  he 
clutcheil  in  one  hand,  while  he  ran  the  fore 
finger  of  the  other  along  its  edge.  I  now  for 
the  first  time  got  a  full  view  of  his  face,  and 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me  was  any  thing 
but  favorable.  His  countenance  was  the 
wildest  I  had  ever  seen ;  his  bloodshot  eyes 
rolled  like  balls  of  fire  in  their  sockets; 
while  his  movements  and  manner  were  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  violent  inward  struggle.  He  did 
not  stand  still  for  three  seconds  together,  but 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  hurried 
irregular  steps,  casting  wild  glances  over  his 
shoulder,  his  fingers  playing  all  the  while 
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with  the  knife,  with  the  rapid  and  objectless 
movements  of  a  maniac. 

I  fell  convinced  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
struggle  visibly  going  on  within  him  ;  that 
my  life  or  death  was  what  he  was  deciding 
upon.  But  in  the  state  I  then  was,  death  had 
no  terror  for  me.  The  image  of  my  mother, 
sisters,  and  father,  passed  before  my  eyes.  I 
gave  one  thought  to  my  peaceful  happy  home, 
and  then  looked  upwards  and  prayed. 

The  man  had  walked  off  to  some  distance. 

I  turned  myself  a  little  more  round,  and,  as  I 
did  so,  I  caught  sight  of  the  same  magnificent 
phenomenon  which  I  had  met  with  on  the 
second  day  of  my  wanderings.  The  colossal 
live  oak  rose  in  sill  its  silvery  splendor,  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles.  Whilst  I  was 
gazing  at  it,  and  reflecting  on  the  strange  ill 
luck  that  had  made  me  pass  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  river  without  finding  it,  I  i 
saw  my  new  acquaintance  approach  a  neigh- 
boriiifT  cluster  of  trees,  amongst  which  he. 

C3  '  O 

disappeared. 

After  a  short  time  I  again  perceived  him 
coming  towards  me  with  a  s][ow  and  stagger¬ 
ing  step.  As  he  drew  near,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  his  whole  appearance. 
He  was  very  tall  and  lean,  but  large-boned, 
and  apparently  of  great  strength.  His  face, 
which  had  not  been  shaved  for  several  weeks, 
was  so  tanned  by  sun  and  weather,  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  an  Indian,  had  not 
the  beard  proved  his  claim  to  white  blood. 
But  his  eyes  were  what  most  struck  me. 
There  was  something  so  frightfully  wild  in 
their  expression,  a  look  of  terror  and  desper¬ 
ation,  like  that  of  a  man  whom  all  the  furies 
of  hell  were  hunting  and  persecuting.  His 
hair  hung  in  long  ragged  locks  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  cheeks,  and  neck,  and  round  his  head 
was  bound  a  handkerchief,  on  which  were 
several  stains  of  a  brownish  black  color. 
Spots  of  the  same  kind  were  visible  upon  his 
leathern  jacket,  breeches,  and  mocassins ; 
they  were  evidently  blood  stains.  His  hunt¬ 
ing  knife,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  long, 
with  a  rude  wooden  handle,  was  now  re¬ 
placed  in  his  girdle,  but  in  its  stead  he  held  j 
a  Kentucky  rifle  in  his  hand. 

Although  I  did  my  utmost  to  assume  an 
indifferent  countenance,  my  features  doubt¬ 
less  expressed  something  of  the  repugnance 
and  horror  with  which  the  man  inspired  me. 
He  looked  loweringly  at  me  for  a  moment 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  I 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  like  the  company 
you’ve  got  into,”  said  he.  “  Do  I  look  so 
very  desj>erate,  then  ?  Is  it  written  so  plain¬ 
ly  on  my  face  ?” 

”  What  should  there  be  written  upon  your 
face  ?” 


What  ?  What  ?  Fools  and  children  ask 
them  questions.” 

“  I  will  ask  you  none  ;  but  as  a  Christian, 
as  my  countryman,  I  beseech  you  ” - 

“  Christian !”  interrupted  he,  with  a  hollow 
laugh.  “  Countryman  !”  He  struck  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  hard  upon  the  ground.  “  That  is 
my  countryman — my  only  friend !”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  as  he  examined  the  flint  and  lock  of 
his  weapon.  “  That  releases  from  all  troubles : 
that’s  a  true  friend.  Pooh !  perhaps  it’ll  re¬ 
lease  you  too— put  you  to  rest.” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  aside,  and 
musingly. 

“  Put  him  to  rest,  as  well  as - Pooh ! 

One  more  or  less — Perhaps  it  would  drive 
away  that  cursed  spectre.” 

All  this  seemed  to  be  spoken  to  his  rifle. 

“  Will  you  swear  not  to  betray  me  1”  cried 
he  to  me.  “  Else,  one  touch  ” - 

As  he  spoke,  he  brought  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  the  muzzle  pointed  full  at  my 
breast. 

I  felt  no  fear.  I  am  sure  my  pulse  did  not 
give  a  throb  the  more  for  this  menace.  So 
deadly  weak  and  helpless  as  I  lay,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  shoot  me.  The  slightest  blow 
from  the  butt  of  the  rifle  would  have  driven 
the  last  faint  spark  of  life  out  of  my  exhaust¬ 
ed  body.  I  looked  calmly,  indifferently  even, 
into  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

“  If  you  can  answer  it  to  your  God,  to  your 
and  my  judge  and  creator,  do  your  will.” 

My  words,  which  from  faintness  I  could 
scarcely  render  audible,  had,  nevertheless,  a 
sudden  and  startling  effect  upon  the  man.  He 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  let  the  butt  of  his 
gun  fall  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  gazed  at 
me  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

“  This  one,  too,  comes  with  his  God  !” 
muttered  he,  “  God  !  and  your  and  my  crea¬ 
tor — and — ^judge.” 

He  seemed  hardly  able  to  articulate  these 
words,  which  were  uttered  by  gasps  and 
efforts,  as  though  something  had  been  chok¬ 
ing  him. 

“  His  and  my — ^judge  ” — groaned  he  again. 
“  Can  there  be  a  God,  a  creator  and  judge  ?” 

As  he  stood  thus  muttering  to  himself,  his 
eyes  suddenly  became  fixed,  and  his  features 
horribly  distorted. 

“  Do  it  not !”  cried  he,  in  a  shrill  tone  of 
horror,  that  rang  through  my  head.  “  It  will 
bring  no  blessin’  with  it.  I  am  a  dead  man ! 
God  be  merciful  to  me  !  My  poor  wife,  my 
poor  children !” 

The  rifle  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  smote 
his  breast  and  forehead  in  a  paroxysm  of  the 
wildest  fury.  It  was  frightful  to  behold  the 
conscience-stricken  wretch,  stamping  madly 
about,  and  casting  glances  of  terror  behind 
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him,  as  though  demons  had  been  hunting  him 
down.  The  foam  flew  from  his  mouth,  and 
1  expected  each  moment  to  see  him  fall  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  Gradually, 
however,  he  became  more  tranfjuil. 

“D’ye  see  nothin’  in  my  face?”  said  he 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  suddenly  pausing  close 
to  where  I  lay. 

“  What  should  I  see  ?” 

He  came  yet  nearer.  * 

“  Look  well  at  me — through  me,  if  you  can. 
D’ye  see  nothin’  now  ?” 

“  I  see  nothing,”  replied  I. 

“  Ah  !  I  understand,  you  can  see  nothin’. 
Ain’t  in  a  spyin’  humor,  I  calkilate.  No,  no, 
that  you  ain’t.  After  four  days  and  nights 
fastin’,  one  loses  the  fancy  for  many  things. 
I’ve  tried  it  for  two  days  myself.  Sc,  you  are 
weak  and  faint,  eh  I  But  I  needn’t  ask  that, 
I  reckon.  You  look  bad  enough.  Take 
another  drop  of  whisky ;  it’ll  strengthen  you. 
But  wait  till  I  mix  it.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  scooping  up  the  water  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  filled  his  flask  with  it. 
Then  returning  to  me,  he  poured  a  little  into 
my  mouth. 

Even  the  bloodthirsty  Indian  appears  less 
of  a  savage  when  engaged  in  a  compassion¬ 
ate  act,  and  the  wild  desperado  I  had  fallen 
in  with,  seemed  softened  and  humanized  by 
the  service  he  was  rendering  me.  His  voice 
sounded  less  harsh ;  his  manner  was  calmer 
and  milder. 

“  You  wish  to  go  to  an  inn?” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  yes.  These  four 
days  I  have  tasted  nothing  but  a  bit  of  to¬ 
bacco.” 

“  Can  you  spare  a  bit  of  that  ?” 

“  All  I  have.” 

I  handed  him  my  cigar  case,  and  the  roll 
of  dulcissimus.  He  snatched  the  latter  from 
me,  and  bit  into  it  with  the  furious  eagerness 
of  a  wolf. 

“  Ah,  the  right  sort  this !”  muttered  he 
to  himself.  “  Ah,  young  man,  or  old  man — 
you’re  an  old  man,  ain’t  you  ?  How  old  are 
you  ?” 

“  Two-and-twenty.” 

He  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

“  Can  hardly  believe  that.  But  four  days 
in  the  prairie,  and  nothin’  to  eat.  Well,  it 
may  be  so.  But,  stranger,  if  I  had  had  this 

bit  of  tobacco  only  ten  days  ago - A  bit  of 

tobacco  is  worth  a  deid  sometimes.  It  might 
have  saved  a  man’s  life !” 

Again  he  groaned,  and  his  accents  became 
wild  and  unnatural. 

“  I  say,  stranger !”  cried  he  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  tone.  “  I  say  !  D’ye  see  yonder  live 
oak  ?  D’ye  see  it  ?  It’s  the  Patriarch,  and 


a  finer  and  mightier  one  you  won’t  find  in  the 
prairies,  I  reckon.  D’ye  see  it  ?” 

“  I  do  see  it.” 

“  Ah !  you  see  it,”  cried  he  fiercely.  “  And 
what  is  it  to  you  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Patriarch,  or  with  what  lies  under  it?  I 
reckon  you  had  best  not  be  too  curious  that 
way.  If  you  dare  take  a  step  under  that  tree” 
- He  swore  an  oath  too  horrible  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

“  There’s  a  spectre  there,”  cried  he  ;  “a 
spectre  that  would  fright  you  to  death.  Bet¬ 
ter  keep  away.” 

“I  will  keep  away,”  replied  I.  I  never 
thought  of  going  near  it.  All  I  want  is  to  get 
to  the  nearest  plantation  or  inn.” 

“  Ah !  true,  man — the  next  inn.  I’ll  show 
yon  the  way  to  it.  I  will.” 

“  You  will  save  my  life  by  so  doing,”  said 
I,  “  and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you  as  my 
deliverer.” 

“  Deliverer !”  repeated  he,  with  a  wild 
laugh.  “  Pooh !  If  you  knew  what  sort  of  a 
deliverer — Pooh  !  What’s  the  use  of  savin’ 
a  life,  when — yet  I  will — I  will  save  yours  ; 
perhaps  the  cursed  spectre  will  leave  me 
then.  Will  you  not  ?  Will  you  not  ?”  cried 
he,  suddenly  changing  his  scornful  mocking 
tones  to  those  of  entreaty  and  supplication, 
and  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
live  oak.  Again  his  wildness  of  manner  re- 
turned,  and  his  eyes  became  fixed,  as  he 
gazed  for  some  moments  at  the  gigantic  tree. 
Then  darting  away,  he  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  whence  he  had  fetched  his  rifle, 
and  presently  emerged  again,  leading  a  ready 
saddled  horse  with  him.  He  called  to  me  to 
mount  mine,  but  seeing  that  I  was  unable 
even  to  rise  from  the  ground,  he  stepped  up 
to  me,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  lifted  me 
into  the  saddle  with  one  hand,  so  light  had  I 
become  during  mv  long  fast.  Then  taking 
the  end  of  my  lasso,  he  got  upon  his  own 
horse  and  set  off,  leading  my  mustang  after 
him. 

We  rode  on  for  some  tinie  without  ex¬ 
changing  a  word.  My  guide  kept  up  a  sort 
of  muttered  soliloquy  ;  but  as  I  was  full  ten 
paces  in  his  rear,  I  could  distinguish  nothing 
of  what  he  said.  At  times  he  would  raise  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  then  lower  it  again,  and 
speak  to  it,  sometimes  caressingly,  sometimes 
in  anger.  More  than  once  he  turned  his 
head,  and  cast  keen  searching  glances  at 
me,  as  though  to  see  whether  I  were  watch- 
ing  him  or  not. 

We  had  ridden  more  than  an  hour,  and 
the  strength  which  the  whisky  had  given 
me  was  fast  failing,  so  that  I  expected  each 
moment  to  fall  from  my  horse,  when  suddenly 
I  caught  sight  of  a  kind  of  rude  hedge,  and 
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almost  immediately  afterwards  the  wall  of  a 
siiudl  blockhouse  became  visible.  A  faint 
cry  of  joy  escaped  me,  and  I  endeavored,  but 
in  vain,  to  give  my  horse  the  spur.  My 
guide  turned  round,  fixed  his  wild  eyes  upon 
me,  and  spoke  in  a  threatening  tone. 

“  You  are  impatient,  man !  impatient,  I 
see.  You  think  now,  perhaps” - 

“  I  am  dying,”  was  all  I  could  utter.  In  \ 
fact  my  senses  were  leaving  me  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  I  really  thought  my  last  hour  was 
come. 

“  Pooh  !  dyin’  !  One  don’t  die  so  easy. 
And  yet — it  might  be  true.” 

He  sprang  off  his  horse,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  me  in  his  arms  as  I  fell  from 
the  saddle.  A  few  drops  of  whisky,  how¬ 
ever,  restored  me  to  consciousness.  My 
guide  replaced  me  upon  my  mustang,  and 
after  passing  through  a  potato  ground,  a  field 
of  Indian  corn,  and  a  small  grove  of  peach- 
trees,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the 
blockhouse. 

I  was  so  utterly  helpless,  that  my  strange 
companion  was  obliged  to  lift  me  off  my 
horse  and  carry  me  into  the  dwelling.  He 
sat  me  down  upon  a  bench,  passive  and 
powerless  as  an  infant.  Strange  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  never  better  able  to  observe  all 
that  passed  around  me,  than  during  the  few 
hours  of  bodily  debility  that  succeeded  my 
immersion  in  the  Jacinto.  A  blow  with  a 
reed  would  have  knocked  me  off  my  seat,  but 
my  mental  faculties,  instead  of  participating 
in  this  weakness,  seemed  sharpened  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  acuteness. 

The  blockhouse  in  which  we  now  were, 
was  of  the  poorest  possible  description ;  a 
mere  log  hut,  consisting  of  one  room,  that 
served  as  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  door  of  rough  planks  swung 
heavily  upon  two  hooks  that  fitted  into  iron 
rings,  and  formed  a  clumsy  substitute  for 
hinges ;  a  wooden  latch  and  heavy  bar 
served  to  secure  it;  windows,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  there  were  none,  but  in  their  .stead  a  few 
holes  covered  with  dirty  oiled  paper  ;  the 
fioor  was  of  clay,  stamped  hard  and  dry  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut,  but  out  of  which,  at 
the  sides  of  the  room,  a  crop  of  rank  grass 
was  growing,  a  foot  or  more  high.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  clumsy  bedstead,  in  another  a 
sort  of  table  or  counter,  on  which  were  half 
a  dozen  drinking  glasses  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns.  The  table  consisted  of  four  thick 
posts,  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  on 
which  were  nailed  three  l>oards  that  had  ap- 
jiarently  belonged  to  some  chest  or  case,  for 
they  were  partly  painted,  and  there  was  a 
date,  and  the  three  first  letters  of  a  word 
upon  one  of  them.  A  shelf  fixed  against  the 


side  of  the  hut  supported  an  earthen  pot  or 
two,  and  three  or  four  bottles,  uncorked,  and 
apparently  empty  ;  and  from  some  wooden 
pegs  wedged  in  between  the  logs,  hung  sus¬ 
pended  a  few  articles  of  wearing  ajiparel  of 
no  very  cleanly  aspect. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  hut  with  a  kind 
of  stealthy  cat-like  pace,  was  an  individual, 
whose  unprepossessing  exterior  was  in  good 
keeping  with  the  wretched  appearance  of 
this  Texian  shebeen  house.  He  was  an  un¬ 
dersized,  stooping  figure,  red-haired,  large 
mouthed,  and  possessed  of  small,  reddish, 
pig’s  eyes,  which  he  seemed  totally  unable 
to  raise  from  the  ground,  and  the  lowering, 
hang-dog  expression  of  which,  corresponded 
fully  with  the  treacherous,  panther-like 
stealthiness  of  his  step  and  movements.  , 
Without  greeting  us  either  by  word  or  lof)k, 
this  personage  dived  into  a  dark  corner  of 
his  tenement,  brought  out  a  full  bottle,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table  beside  the  glasses, 
resumed  the  monotonous  sort  of  exercise  in 
which  he  had  been  indulging  on  our  en- 
trance. 

My  guide  and  deliverer  said  nothing  while 
the  tavern-keeper  was  getting  out  the  bottle, 
although  he  seemed  to  watch  all  his  move¬ 
ments  with  a  keen  and  suspicious  eye.  He 
now  filled  a  large  glass  of  spirits,  and  tossed 
it  off  at  a  single  draught.  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

“  Johnny  ?” 

Johnny  made  no  answer. 

“  This  gentleman  has  eaten  nothing  for 
four  days.” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  Johnny,  without  look¬ 
ing  up,  or  intermitting  his  sneaking,  restless 
walk  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  the 
other. 

“  I  said  four  days,  d’ye  hoar?  Four  days. 
Bring  him  tea  immediately,  strong  tea,  and 
then  make  some  good  beef  soup.  The  tea 
must  be  ready  directly,  the  soup  in  an  hour 
at  farthest,  d’ye  understand  ?  And  then  I 
want  some  whisky  for  myself,  and  a  beef¬ 
steak  and  potatoe.s.  Now,  tell  all  that  to  your 
Sambo.” 

Johnny  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  contin¬ 
ued  his  walk,  creeping  along  with  noiseless 
step,  and  each  time  that  he  turned,  giving  a 
sort  of  spring  like  a  cat  or  a  panther. 

“  I’ve  money,  Johnny,”  said  my  guide. 

“  Money,  man,  d’ye  hear?”  And  so  saying, 
he  produced  a  tolerably  full  purse. 

For  the  first  time  Johnny  raised  his  head, 
gave  an  indefinable  sort  of  glance  at  the 
purse,  and  then  .springing  forward,  fixed  his 
small,  cunning  eyes  upon  those  of  my  guide, 
while  a  snnle  of  strange  meaning  spread  over 
his  repulsive  features. 
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The  two  men  stood  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  staring  at  each  other,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word.  An  infernal  grin  distended 
Johnny’s  mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  My  guide 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath. 

“  I’ve  money,”  cried  he  at  last,  striking  the 
butt  of  his  ritle  violently  on  the  ground.  “D’ye 
understand,  Johnny?  Money;  and  a  ride 
too,  if  needs  be.” 

lie  stepped  to  the  table  and  filled  another 
glass  of  raw  spirits,  which  disappeared  like 
the  preceding  one.  While  he  drank,  John¬ 
ny  stole  out  of  the  room  so  softly  that  my 
companion  was  only  made  aware  of  his  de¬ 
parture  by  the  noise  of  the  wooden  latch,  lie 
then  came  up  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms 
without  saying  a  word,  and,  carrying  me  to 
the  bed,  laid  me  gently  down  upon  it. 

“  You  make  yourself  at  home,”  snarled 
Johnny,  who  just  then  came  in  again. 

“  Always  do  that,  I  reckon,  when  I’m  in  a 
tavern,”  answered  my  guide,  quietly  pouring 
out  «and  swallowing  another  glassful.  “  The 

O  O 

gentleman  shall  have  your  bed  to-day.  You 


of  these  two  men,  had  nothing  in  it  very  sat 
isfactory  or  reassuring  for  me.  In  the  whole 
of  the  south-western  states  there  was  no  place 
that  could  boast  of  being  the  resort  of  so 
many  outlaws  and  bad  characters  as  the  town 
of  Sodoma.  It  is  situated,  or  was  situated, 
at  least,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  time  I 
speak  of,  in  Alabama,  on  Indian  ground,  and 
was  the  harbor  of  refuge  for  all  the  murder¬ 
ers  and  outcasts  from  the  western  and  south¬ 
western  parts  of  the  Union.  Here,  under 
Indian  government,  they  found  shelter  and 
security  ;  and  frightful  were  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  perpetrated  at  this  place.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  .an  assassination,  not 
secretly  committed,  but  in  broad  sunlight. 
Bands  of  these  wretches,  armed  with  knives 
and  rifies,  used  to  cross  the  Chatahoochie, 
and  make  inroads  into  Columbus ;  break  into 
houses,  rob,  murder,  ill-treat  women,  and 
then  return  in  triumph  to  their  dens,  laden 
with  booty,  and  laughing  at  the  laws.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  pursuing  them,  or  of  ol)- 
j  taining  justice,  for  they  were  on  Indian  ter- 


and  Sambo  may  sleep  in  the  pigsty.  You  have  ritory ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  were  in  league 
none  though,  I  believe  ?”  with  them.  At  length  General  Jackson  and 

“  Bob !”  screiTined  Johnny  furiously.  the  government  took  it  up.  The  Indians 

“  That’s  my  name — Bob  Rock.”  were  driven  over  the  Mississippi,  the  outlaws 

“  For  the  present,”  hissed  Johnny,  with  a  and  murderers  fled,  Sodoma  itself  disappear- 
sneer.  ed  ;  and,  released  from  its  troublesome  neigh- 

“  The  same  as  yours  is  Johnny  Down,”  re-  bors,  Columbus  is  now  as  flourishing  a  town 
plied  Bob  in  the  same  tone.  “  Pooh!  John-  as  any  in  the  west. 

iiy,  guess  know  one  another?”  The  recollections  of  their  former  life  and 

“  Rather  calkilate  we  do,”  replied  Johnny  exploits  seemed  highly  interesting  to  the  two 

through  his  teeth.  comrades ;  and  their  communications  be- 

“  And  have  done  many  a  day,”  laughed  came  more  and  more  confidential.  Johnny 
Bob  filled  himself  a  glass,  and  the  conversation 

“  You’re  the  famous  Bob  from  Sodoma  in  soon  increased  in  animation.  I  could  under- 
Georgia  ?”  stand  little  of  what  they  said,  for  they  spoke 

“  Sodoma  in  Al.abama,  Johnny.  Sodoma  a  sort  of  thieves’  jargon.  After  a  time,  their 
lies  in  Alabama,”  said  Bob,  filling  another  voices  sounded  as  a  confused  hum  in  my 
ghass.  “  Don’t  you  know  that  yet,  you  who  ears,  the  objects  in  the  room  became  grad- 
were  above  a  year  in  Columbus,  doin’  all  ually  less  distinct,  and  I  fell  asleep, 
sorts  of  dirty  work?”  I  was  roused,  not  very  gently,  by  a  mul.itto 

“  Better  hohl  your  tongue.  Bob,”  said  woman,  who  poured  a  spoonful  of  tea  into 

Johnny,  with  a  dangerous  look  at  me.  my  mouth  before  I  had  well  opened  my  eyes. 

“  Pooh!  Don’t  mind  him ;  he  won’t  talk.  She  at  first  did  not  appear  to  be  attending  to 

me  with  any  great  degree  of  good-will ;  but 
by  the  time  she  had  given  me  half  a  dozen 
spoonsful,  her  wonnanly  sympathies  began  to 
be  awakened,  .and  her  manner  became  kind¬ 
er.  The  tea  did  mean  infinite  deal  of  good, 
and  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  my  veins. 
I  finished  the  cup,  and  the  mulatto  laid  me 
down  again  on  my  pillow  with  far  more  gen¬ 
tleness  than  she  had  lifted  me  up. 

“  Gor  !  Gor  !”  cried  she,  “  what  poor  young 
m.an  !  Berry  weak.  Him  soon  better.  One 
hour,  massa,  good  soup.” 

“  Soup!  Wheat  do  you  want  with  soup?” 
grumbled  Johnny. 


I’ll  .answer  for  it.  He  s  lost  the  t.aste  for 
chatterin’  in  the  J.acinto  prairie.  But  Sodo¬ 
ma,”  continued  Bob,  “  is  in  Alabama,  man  ! 
Columbus  in  Georgia!  They  are  parted  by 
the  Chat.ahoochie.  Ah  !  that  was  a  jolly  life 
we  led  on  the  Chatahoochie.  But  nothin’ 
lasts  in  this  world,  as  my  old  schoolmaster 
used  to  say.  Pooh  !  They’ve  druv  the  In¬ 
juns  a  step  further  over  the  Mississippi 
now.  But  it  was  a  glorious  life — warn’t 
it  ?” 

Again  he  filled  his  glass  and  drank. 

The  information  I  gathered  from  this  con¬ 
versation  as  to  the  previous  life  and  habits 
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“  Him  take  soup.  I  cook  it,”  screamed 
the  woman. 

“  Worse  for  you  if  she  don’t,  Johnny,” 
said  Bob. 

Johnny  muttered  something  in  reply,  but 
I  did  not  distinguish  what  it  was,  for  my  eyes 
closed,  and  I  again  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  not  been  five 
minutes  slumbering  when  the  mulatto  return- 

O 

ed  with  the  soup.  The  tea  had  revived  me, 
but  this  gave  me  strength ;  and  when  I  had 
taken  it  I  was  able  to  sit  up  in  my  bed. 

While  the  woman  was  feeding  me.  Bob 
was  eating  his  beefsteak.  It  was  a  piece  of 
meat  that  might  have  sufficed  for  six  persons, 
but  the  man  seemed  as  hungry  as  if  he  had 
eaten  nothing  for  three  days.  He  cut  of 
wedges  half  as  big  as  his  fist,  swallowed  them 
with  ravenous  eagerness,  and  instead  of 
bread,  bit  into  some  unpeeled  potatoes.  All 
this  was  washed  down  with  glass  after  glass 
of  raw  spirits,  which  had  the  effect  of  waken¬ 
ing  him  up,  and  infusing  a  certain  degree  of 
cheerfuless  into  his  strange  humor.  He  still 
spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  Johnny,  but 
his  recollections  seemed  agreeable ;  he  nod¬ 
ded  self-approvingly,  and  sometimes  laughed 
aloud.  At  last  he  began  to  abuse  Johnny 
for  being,  as  he  said,  such  a  sneaking,  cow¬ 
ardly  fellow — such  a  treacherous,  false-heart¬ 
ed  gallows-bird. 

“It’s true,”  said  he,  “I  am  gallows-bird 
enough  myself,  but  then  I’m  open,  and  no 
man  can  say  I’m  a-fear’d ;  but  Johnny,  John¬ 
ny,  who” - 

I  do  not  know  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
for  Johnny  sprang  towards  him,  and  placed 
both  hands  over  his  mouth,  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  a  blow  that  knocked  him  as  far  as  the 
door,  through  which  he  retreated  cursing  and 
grumbling. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and  whilst  in  that 
state  I  had  a  confused  sort  of  consciousness  I 
of  various  noises  in  the  room,  loud  words, 
blows,  and  shouting.  Wearied  as  I  was, 
however,  I  believe  no  noise  would  have 
fully  roused  me,  although  hunger  at  last  did. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  mulat¬ 
to  woman  sitting  by  my  bed,  and  keeping  off 
the  musquitoes.  She  brought  me  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  soup,  and  promised,  if  I 
would  sleep  a  couple  of  hours  more,  to  bring 
me  a  beef-steak.  Before  the  two  hours  had 
elapsed  I  awoke,  hungrier  than  ever.  After 
I  had  eaten  all  the  beefsteak  the  woman 
would  allow  me,  which  was  a  very  moderate 
quantity,  she  brought  me  a  beer-glass  full  of 
the  most  delicious  punch  I  ever  tasted.  I 
asked  her  where  she  had  got  the  rum  and  le¬ 
mons,  and  she  told  me  it  was  she  who  had 
bought  them,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  coffee  and 
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tea;  that  Johnny  was  her  partner,  but  that 
he  had  done  nothing  but  build  the  house,  and 
badly  built  it  was.  She  then  began  to  abuse 
Johnny,  and  said  he  was  a  gambler;  and 
worse  still,  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  money 
once,  but  had  lost  it  all ;  that  she  had  first 
known  him  in  Lower  Natchez,  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  run  away  from  there  in  the 
night  to  save  his  neck.  Bob  was  no  better, 
she  said ;  on  the  contrary — and  here  she 
made  the  gesture  of  cutting  a  man’s  throat — 
he  was  a  very  bad  fellow,  she  added.  He 
had  got  drunk  after  his  dinner,  knocked 
Johnny  down,  and  broken  every  thing.  He 
was  now  lying  asleep  outside  the  door;  and 
Johnny  had  hidden  himself  somewhere. 

How  long  she  continued  speaking  I  know 
not,  for  I  again  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
this  time  lasted  six  or  seven  hours. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  strong  grasp  laid 
upon  my  arm,  which  made  me  cry  out,  more, 
however,  from  surprise  than  pain.  Bob  stood 
by  my  bedside ,  the  traces  of  the  preceding 
night’s  debauch  plainly  written  on  his  hag¬ 
gard  countenance.  His  bloodshot  eyes  were  . 
inflamed  and  swollen,  and  rolled  with  even 
more  than  their  usual  wildness ;  his  mouth 
was  open,  and  the  jaws  stiff  and  fixed ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  commit¬ 
ting  some  frightful  deed.  I  could  fancy  the 
first  murderer  to  have  worn  such  an  aspect 
when  gazing  on  the  body  of  his  slaughtered 
brother.  I  shrank  back,  horror ^Iruck  at  his 
appearance. 

In  God’s  name,  man,  what  do  you  want?” 

He  made  no  answer. 

“  You  are  in  a  fever.  You’ve  the  ague  !” 

“  Ay,  a  fever,”  groaned  he,  shivering  as  he 
spoke;  “  a  fever,  but  not  the  one  you  mean; 
a  fever,  young  man,  such  as  God  keep  you 
from  ever  having.” 

His  whole  frame  shuddered  while  he  ut¬ 
tered  these  words:  There  was  a  short  pause. 

“  Curious  that,”  continued  he ;  “  I’ve 
served  more  than  one  in  the  same  way,  but 
never  thought  of  it  afterwards — was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  less  than  no  time.  Got  to  pay  the 
whole  score  at  once,  I  suppose.  Can’t  rest 
a  minute.  In  the  open  prairie  it’s  ihe  worst ; 
there  stands  the  old  man,  so  plain,  with  his 
silver  beard,  and  the  spectre  just  behind 
him.” 

His  eyes  rolled,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and, 
striking  his  forehead  furiously,  rushed  out  of 
the  hut. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  apparently 
moie  composed,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
my  bed. 

“  Stranger,  you  must  do  me  a  service,” 
said  he  abruptly. 

“Ten  rather  than  one,”  replied  I;  “  any 
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thing  that  is  in  my  power.  Do  I  not  owe  up  in  bed.  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor 
you  niy  life?"  fellow  from  my  very  soul. 

“  You’re  a  gentleman,  I  see,  and  a  Chris-  “  Where  are  you  going?”  croaked  Johnny, 
tian,  You  must  come  with  me  to  the  squire —  who  at  this  moment  glided  into  the  room, 
the  Alcalde.”  “  Not  a  step  shall  you  stir  till  you’ve  paid.” 

“  To  the  Alcalde,  man !  What  must  I  go  “  Johnny,”  said  Bob,  seizing  his  less  pow- 
there  for?”  erful  companion  by  the  shoulders,  lifting  him 

“  You’ll  see  and  hear  w’hen  you  get  there;  up  like  a  child,  and  then  setting  him  down 
I’ve  something  to  tell  him — something  for  his  again  with  such  force,  that  his  knees  cracked 
own  ear.”  and  bent  under  him : — ”  Johnny,  this  gentle- 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  remained  si-  man  is  my  guest,  d’ye  understand?  And  here 
lent  for  a  short  time,  gazing  anxiously  on  all  is  the  reckonin,’  and  mind  yourself,  Johnny, 
sides  of  him.  mind  yourself — that’s  all.” 

“  Something,”  whispered  he,  “  that  nobody  Johnny  crept  into  a  corner  like  a  flogged 
else  must  hear.”  hound  ;  the  mulatto  woman,  however,  did  not 

“  But  there’s  Johnny  there.  Why  not  seem  disposed  to  be  so  easily  intimidated, 

take  him?”  Sticking  her  arms  in  her  sides,  she  waddled 

“Johnny!’.’  cried  he,  with  a  scornful  boldly  forward, 
laugh;  “  Johnny !  who’s  ten  times  worse  than  “  You  not  take  him ’way,  Massa  Bob?” 

I  am,  bad  as  I  be ;  and  bad  I  am  to  be  sure,  screamed  she.  “  Him  stop  here.  Him  berry 
but  yet  open  and  above  board,  always  till  this  weak — not  able  for  ride — not  able  for  stand 
time;  but  Johnny  !  he’d  sell  his  own  mother  on  him  foot.” 

He’s  a  cow’ardly,  sneakin’,  treacherous  This  was  true  enough.  Strong  as  I  had 

hound,  is  Johnny.”  felt  in  bed,  I  could  hardly  stand  upright  when 

It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me  this,  for  I  got  out  of  it. 

Johnny’s  character  was  written  plainly  For  a  moment  Bob  seemed  undecided,  but 

enough  upon  his  countenance.  only  for  one  moment;  then,  stepping  up  to  the 

“  But  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  mulatto,  he  lifted  her,  fat  and  heavy  as  she 

Alcalde  ?”  was,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  her 

“  Why  does  one  want  people  before  the  partner,  at  least  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
judge?  He’s  a  judge,  man;  a  Mexican  one  carried  her  screaming  and  struggling  to  the 
certainly,  but  chosen  by  us  Americans ;  and  door,  which  he  kicked  open.  Then  setting 
an  American  himself,  as  you  and  I  are.”  her  down  outside,  “  Silence  I”  roared  he, 
“  And  how  soon  must  I  go  ?”  “  and  some  good  strong  tea  instead  of  your 

“  Directly.  I  can’t  bear  it  any  longer.  It  cursed  chatter,  and  a  fresh  beefsteak  instead 
leaves  me  no  peace.  Not  an  hour’s  rest  have  of  your  stinking  carcass.  That  w’ill  strength- 
I  had  for  the  last  eight  days.  When  I  go  en  the  gentleman  ;  so  be  quick  about  it,  you 
out  into  the  prairie,  the  spectre  stands  before  old  brown-skinned  beast,  you  !” 
me  and  beckons  me  on ;  and  if  I  try  to  go  I  had  slept  in  my  clothes,  and  my  toilet 
another  w'ay,  he  comes  behind  me  and  drives  was  consequently  soon  made,  by  the  help  of 
me  before  him  under  the  Patriarch.  I  see  a  bowl  of  water  and  towel,  which  Bob  made 
him  just  as  plainly  as  w'hen  he  was  alive,  only  Johnny  bring,  and  then  ordered  him  to  go 
paler  and  sadder.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  and  get  our  horses  ready, 
touch  him  with  my  hand.  Even  the  bottle  is  A  hearty  breakfast  of  tea,  butter,  Indian 
no  use  now  ;  neither  rum,  nor  whisky,  nor  corn  bread,  and  steaks,  increased  my  strength 
brandy,  rid  me  of  him;  it  don’t,  by  the  ’tar-  so  much,  that  I  was  able  to  mount  iny  mus- 
nal.  Curious  that!  I  got  drunk  yesterday —  tang.  I  had  still  pains  in  all  my  limbs,  but 
thought  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  he  came  in  the  we  rode  slowly ;  the  morning  was  bright,  the 
night  and  drove  me  out.  I  was  obliged  to  go.  air  fresh  and  elastic,  and  I  felt  myself  getting 
Wouldn’t  let  me  sleep;  was  forced  to  go  gradually  better.  Our  path  led  through  the 
under  the  Patriarch.”  prairie  ;  the  river  fringed  with  wood,  on  the 

“Under  the  Patriarch — the  live  oak?”  one  hand  ;  the  vast  ocean  of  grass,  sprinkled 
cried  I,  in  astonishment. — “  Were  you  there  with  innumerable  islands  of  trees,  on  the 
in  the  night  ?”  other.  We  saw  abundance  of  game,  which 

“  Ay,  that  I  was,”  replied  he,  in  the  same  sprang  up  under  the  very  feet  of  our  horses ; 
horribly  confidential  tone;  “  and  the  spirit  but  although  Bob  had  his  rifle,  he  made  no 
threatened  me,  and  said  I  will  leave  you  no  use  of  it.  He  muttered  continually  to  him- 
peace.  Bob,  till  you  go  to  the  Alcalde  and  tell  self,  and  seemed  to  be  arranging  w  hat  he 

him” -  should  say  to  the  judge  ;  for  I  heard  him 

“  Then  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Alcalde,  talking  of  things  which  I  would  just  as  soon 
and  that  immediately,”  said  I,  raising  myself  not  have  listened  to,  if  I  could  have  helped 
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it.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  we  at  length 
reached  the  plantation  of  the  Alcalde. 

It  seemed  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  framework 
house  bespoke  comfort  and  every  luxury. 
The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
China  trees,  which  I  should  have  thought 
about  ten  years  of  age,  but  which  I  after- 
W'ards  learned  had  not  been  planted  half  that 
time,  although  they  were  already  large 
enough  to  afford  a  very  agreeable  shade. 
Right  in  front  of  the  house  rose  a  live  oak, 
inferior  in  size  to  the  one  in  the  prairie,  but 
still  of  immense  age  and  great  beauty.  To 
the  left  were  some  two  hundred  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton  fields,  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Ja- 
cinto,  which  at  this  spot  made  a  sharp  turn, 
and  winding  round  the  plantation,  inclosed 
it  on  three  sides.  Before  the  house  lay  the 
prairie,  wdth  its  archipelago  of  islands,  and 
herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  mustangs  ;  to  the 
right,  more  cotton  fields;  and  in  rear  of  the 
dwelling,  negro  cottages  and  out-buildings. 
There  was  a  Sabbath-like  stillness  pervading  j 
the  w  hole  scene,  which  seemed  to  strike  even 
Bob.  He  paused  as  though  in  deep  thought, 
and  allowed  his  hand  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  the  handle  of  the  lattice  door.  Then 
w'ith  a  sudden  and  resolute  jerk,  bespeaking 
an  equally  sudden  resolution,  he  pushed  open 
the  gate,  and  w’e  entered  a  garden  planted 
w’ith  orange,  banana,  and  citron  trees,  the 
path  through  which  was  inclosed  betw’een 
palisades,  and  led  to  a  sort  of  front  court, 
with  another  lattice-work  door,  beside  which 
hung  a  bell.  Upon  ringing  this,  a  negio  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  black  seemed  to  know  Bob  very  well, 
for  he  nodded  to  him  as  to  an  old  ac(iuaint- 
ance,  and  said  the  squire  wMiited  him,  and 
had  asked  after  him  several  times,  lie  then 
led  the  w'ay  to  a  large  parlor,  very  handsome¬ 
ly  furnished  for  Texas,  and  in  which  we 
found  the  squire,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Alcalde,  sitting  smoking  his  cigar.  lie 
had  just  breakfasted,  and  the  plates  and 
dishes  w’ere  still  upon  the  table,  lie  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  given  to  compliments  or 
ceremony,  or  to  partake  at  all  of  the  Yankee 
failing  of  curiosity,  for  he  answered  our  salu¬ 
tation  with  a  laconic  “  good  morning,”  and 
scarcely  even  looked  at  us.  At  the  very  first 
glance,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  came  from 
Tennessee  or  Virginia,  the  only  provinces  in 
which  one  finds  men  of  his  gigantic  mould. 
Even  sitting,  his  head  rose  above  those  of  the 
negro  servants  in  waiting.  Nor  w’as  his 
height  alone  remarkable  ;  he  had  the  true 
West-Virginian  build ;  the  enormous  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  herculean  limbs,  the 
massive  features  and  sharp  gray  eyes ;  alto- 
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gether  an  exterior  well  calculated  to  impose 
on  the  rough  backwoodsmen  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 

I  was  tired  wdth  my  ride,  and  took  a  chair. 
The  squire  apparently  did  not  deem  me  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  or  else  he  reserved  me  for  a 
later  scrutiny ;  but  he  fixed  a  long,  searching 
look  upon  Bob,  who  remained  standing,  with 
his  head  sunk  on  his  breast. 

The  judge  at  last  broke  silence. 

“  So  here  you  are  again.  Bob.  It’s  long 
since  we’ve  seen  you,  and  I  thought  you  had 
clean  forgotten  us.  Well,  Bob,  we  shouldn’t 
have  broke  our  hearts,  I  reckon ;  for  I  hate 
gamblers — ay,  that  1  do — worse  than  skunks. 
It’s  a  vile  thing  is  play,  and  has  ruined  many 
a  man  in  this  world,  and  the  next.  It’s 
ruined  you  too.  Bob.” 

Bob  said  nothing. 

“  You’d  have  been  mighty  useful  here  last 
week  ;  there  w’as  plenty  for  you  to  do.  My 
step-daughter  arrived  ;  but  as  you  weren’t  to 
be  found,  we  had  to  send  to  Joel  to  shoot  us 
a  buck  and  a  couple  of  dozen  snipes.  Ah, 
Bob!  one  might  still  make  a  good  citizen  of 
you,  if  you’d  only  leave  off  that  cursed  play  1” 
Bob  still  remained  silent. 

“  Now  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  some 
breakfast  ” 

Bob  neither  answered  nor  moved. 

“  D’ye  hear  I  Go  into  the  kitchen  and  get 
something  to  eat.  And,  Ptoly  ” — added  he 
to  the  negro— “  tell  Veny  to  give  him  a  pint 
of  rum.” 

“  Don’t  w'ant  yer  rum — ain’t  thirsty  ” — 
growled  Bob. 

“  Very  like,  very  like,”  said  the  judge 
sharply.  “  Reckon  you’ve  taken  too  much 
already.  Look  as  if  you  could  swallow  a  w  ild 
cat,  claw's  and  all.  And  you,”  added  he, 
turning  to  me — “  What  the  deuce  are  you  at 
Ptoly  ?  Don’t  you  see  the  man  wants  his 
bieakfast?  Where’s  the  coffee  ?  Or  would 
you  rather  have  tea  ?” 

“  Thank  you.  Alcalde,  I  have  breakfasted 
already.” 

“Don’t  look  as  if.  Ain’t  sick,  are  you  ? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Wliat’s  happened 
to  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  with  Bob 
lie  looked  keenly  and  searchingly  at  me, 
and  then  again  at  Bob.  My  appearance  was 
certainly  not  very  prepossessing,  unshaven  as 
I  was,  and  with  my  clothes  and  linen  soiled 
and  torn.  He  was  evidently  considering 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  our  visit,  and 
what  had  brought  me  into  Bob’s  society. 
The  result  of  his  physiognomical  observa¬ 
tions  did  not  appear  very  favorable  either  to 
me  or  my  companion.  I  hastened  to  explain. 

“  You  shall  hear  how  it  w'as,  judge.  I  am 
indebted  to  Bob  for  my  life.” 
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“  Your  life !  Indebted  to  Bob  for  your 
life  !”  repeated  the  judge,  shaking  his  head 
incredulously. 

1  related  how  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the 
prairie;  been  carried  into  the  Jacinto  by  my 
horse ;  and  how  I  should  inevitably  have 
been  drowned  hut  for  Bob’s  aid. 

“  Indeed  !”  said  the  judge,  when  I  had 
done  speaking.  “  So,  Boh  saved  your  life  ! 
Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.  Boh,  very  glad  of  it. 
Ah !  if  you  could  only  keep  away  from  that 
Johnny.  1  tell  you.  Bob,  Johnny  will  he  the 
ruin  of  you.  Better  keep  out  of  his  way.” 

“  It’s  too  late,”  answered  Bob. 

“  Don’t  know  why  it  should  he.  Never 
too  late  to  leave  a  debauched,  sinful  life; 
never,  man  !” 

“  Calkilate  it  is,  though,”  replied  Bob  sul¬ 
lenly. 

“  You  calculate  it  is?”  said  the  judge,  fix¬ 
ing  his  eyes  on  him.  “  And  why  do  you 
calculate  that  ?  Take  a  glass — Ptoly,  a  glass 
— and  tell  me,  man,  why  should  it  be  too 
late  ?” 

“  I  ain’t  thirsty,  squire,”  said  Bob. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  your  thirst ;  rum’s 
not  for  thirst,  but  to  strengthen  the  heart  and 
nerves,  to  drive  away  the  blue  devils.  And 
a  good  thing  it  is,  taken  in  moderation.” 

As  he  spoke  he  filled  himself  a  glass,  and 
drank  half  of  it  off.  Bob  shook  his  head. 

“  No  rum  for  me,  squire.  I  take  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  it.  I’ve  something  on  my  mind  too 
heavy  for  rum  to  wash  away.” 

“  And  what  is  that.  Bob  ?  Come,  let’s 
hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say.  Or,  perhaps, 
you’d  rather  speak  to  me  alone.  It’s  Sunday 
to-day,  and  no  business  ought  to  be  done ; 
but  for  once,  and  for  you,  we’ll  make  an  ex¬ 
ception.” 

“  I  brought  the  gentleman  with  me  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  witness  what  I  had  to  say,”  answered 
Bob,  taking  a  cigar  out  of  a  box  that  stood 
on  the  table,  and  lighting  it.  He  smoked  a 
whiff  or  two,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  judge, 
and  then  threw  the  cigar  through  the  open 
window. 

“  It  don’t  relish,  squire  ;  nothing  does 
now.” 

“Ah,  Bob!  if  you’d  leave  off  play  and 
drink  1  They’re  your  ruin  ;  worse  than  ague 
or  fever.” 

“  It’s  no  use,”  continued  Bob,  as  if  he  did 
not  hear  the  judge’s  remark  ;  “  it  must  out. 
I  fo’t  agin  it,  and  thought  to  drive  it  away, 
but  it  can’t  be  done.  I’ve  put  a  bit  of  lead 

into  several  before  now,  but  this  one” - 

“  What’s  that  ?”  cried  the  judge,  chucking 
his  cigar  away,  and  looking  sternly  at  Bob. 
“  What’s  up  now  ?  What  are  you  saying 
about  a  bit  of  lead  ?  None  of  your  Sodoma 
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and  Lower  Natchez  tricks,  I  hope  ?  They 
won’t  do  here.  Don’t  understand  such  jokes.” 

“  P(K)h  1  they  don’t  understand  them  a  bit 
more  in  Natchez.  If  they  did,  I  shouldn’t 
be  in  Texas.” 

“  The  less  said  of  that  the  better.  Bob. 
You  promised  to  lead  a  new  life  here ;  so  we 
won’t  rake  up  old  stories.” 

“  I  did,  I  did  1”  groaned  Bob  ;  “  but  it’s 
all  no  use.  I  shall  never  be  better  till  I’m 
hung.” 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  astonishment.  The 
judge,  however,  totik  another  cigar,  lighted 
it,  and,  after  puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
said,  very  unconcernedly — 

“  Not  better  till  you’re  hung!  What  do 
you  want  to  be  hung  for?  To  be  sure,  you 
should  have  been  long  ago,  if  the  Georgia 
and  Alabama  papers  don’t  lie.  But  we  are 
not  in  the  States  here,  but  in  Texas,  under 
Mexican  laws.  It’s  nothing  to  us  what  you’ve 
done  yonder.  Where  there  is  no  accuser 
there  can  be  no  judge.” 

“  Send  away  the  nigger,  squire,”  said  Bob. 

“  What  a  free  white  man  has  to  say,  shouldn’t 
be  heard  by  black  ears.” 

“  Go  away,  Ptoly,”  said  the  judge.  Now, 
then,”  added  he,  turning  to  Bob,  “  say  what 
you  have  to  say  ;  but  mind,  nobody  forces 
you  to  do  it,  and  it’s  only  out  of  good  will  that 
I  listen  to  you,  for  to-day’s  Sunday.” 

“  I  know  that,”  muttered  Bob ;  “  I  know 
that,  squire  ;  but  it  leaves  me  no  peace,  and 
it  must  out.  I’ve  been  to  San  Felipe  de 
Austin,  to  Anahuac,  everywhere,  but  it’s  all 
no  use.  Wherever  I  go,  the  spectre  follows 
me,  and  drives  me  back  under  the  Patriarch.” 

“  Under  the  Patriarch !”  exclaimed  the 
judge. 

“  Ay,  under  the  Patriarch !”  groaned  Bob. 
“  Don’t  you  know  the  Patriarch ;  the  old  live 
oak  near  the  ford,  on  the  Jacinto?” 

“  I  know,  I  know  !”  answered  the  judge. 
“  And  what  drives  you  under  the  Patriarch  ?” 

“  What  drives  me  ?  What  drives  a  man 
who — who” - 

“  A  man  who” - repeated  the  judge, 

gently. 

“  A  man,”  continued  Bob,  in  the  same  low 
tone,  “  who  has  sent  a  rifle  bullet  into 
another’s  heart.  lie  lies  there,  under  the 
Patriarch,  whom  I  ” - 

“  W^hom  you  ?”  asked  the  judge. 

“  TI  Ao/w  I  killed  !”  said  Bob,  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

“  Killed  !”  exclaimed  the  judge.  “  You 
killed  him  ?  Whom  ?” 

“  Ah !  whom  ?  Why  don’t  you  let  me 
speak  ?  You  always  interrupt  me  with  your 
palaver,”  growled  Bob. 

“  You  are  getting  saucy,  Bob,”  said  the 
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judge  impatiently.  “Go  on,  however.  1 
reckon  it’s  only  one  of  your  usual  tantrums,” 

Bob  shook  his  head.  The  judge  looked 
keenly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  in  a  sort  of  confidential,  encouraging 
tone : 

“  Under  the  Patriarch ;  and  how  did  he 
come  under  the  Patriarch  ?” 

“  I  dragged  him  there,  and  buried  him 
there,”  replied  Bob. 

“  Dragged  him  there  !  Why  did  you  drag 
him  there  ?”  j 

“Because  he  couldn’t  go  himself,  with 
more  than  half  an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  body.” 

“  And  you  put  the  half  ounce  of  lead  into 
him.  Bob  ?  Well,  if  it  was  Johnny,  you’ve 
done  the  country  a  service,  and  saved  it  a 
rope.” 

Bob  shook  his  head  negatively. 

“  It  wasn’t  Johnny,  although - But  you 

shall  hear  all  about  it.  It’s  just  ten  days 
since  you  paid  me  twenty  dollars  fifty.” 

“  I  did  so.  Bob  ;  twenty  dollars  fifty  cents  ; 
and  I  advised  you  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
money  lie  till  you  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  or  enough  to  buy  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  of  Sitio  land ;  but  advice  is  thrown 
away  upon  you.” 

“  When  I  got  the  money,  I  thought  I’d  go 
down  to  San  Felipe,  to  the  Mexicans,  and 
try  my  luck  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  the 
doctor  about  my  fever.  As  I  was  goin’  there, 
I  passed  near  Johnny’s  house,  and  fancied  a 
glass,  but  determined  not  to  get  off  my  horse. 
I  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  looked  in. 
There  was  a  man  sittin’  at  the  table,  havin’ 
a  hearty  good  dinner  of  steaks  and  potatoes, 
and  washin’  it  down  with  a  stiff  glass  of  grog. 
I  began  to  feel  hungry  myself,  and  while  I 
was  considerin’  whether  I  should  ’light  or 
not,  Johnny  came  sneakin’  out,  and  whispered 
to  me  to  come  in,  that  there  was  a  man  inside 
with  whom  somethin’  might  be  done  if  we  went 
the  right  way  to  work ;  a  man  who  had  a 
leather  belt  around  his  waist  cram-full  of  hard 
Jackson  ;  and  that,  if  w'e  got  out  the  cards 
and  pretended  to  play  a  little  together,  he 
would  soon  take  the  bate  and  join  us. 

“  I  wasn’t  much  inclined  to  do  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  Bob  ;  “  but  Johnny  bothered  me  so  to 
go  in,  that  I  got  off  my  horse.  As  I  did  so  the 
dollars  chinked  in  my  pocket,  and  the  sound 
gave  me  a  wish  to  play. 

“  I  w  ent  in ;  and  Johnny  fetched  the  whisky 
bottle.  One  glass  followed  another.  There 
were  beefsteaks  and  potatoes  too,  but  I  only 
eat  a  couple  of  mouthfuls.  When  I  had 
drank  two,  three,  ay,  four  glasses,  Johnny 
brought  the  cards  and  dice.  ‘  Hallo,  John¬ 
ny  !’  says  I ;  ‘  cards  and  dice,  Johnny  !  I’ve 
twenty  dollars  fifty  in  my  pocket.  Let’s  have 
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a  game !  But  no  more  drink  for  me ;  for  I 
know  you,  Johnny,  I  know  you’ - 

“  Johnny  larfed  slyly,  and  rattled  the  dice, 
and  we  sat  down  to  play.  I  hadn’t  meant  to 
drink  any  more,  but  play  makes  one  thirsty  ; 
and  with  every  glass  I  got  more  eager,  and 
my  dollars  got  fewer.  1  reckoned,  however, 
that  the  stranger  would  join  us,  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  win  back  from  him ;  but 
not  a  bit  of  it :  he  sat  quite  quiet,  and  eat 
and  drank  as  if  he  didn’t  see  we  were  there. 
I  went  on  playin’  madder  than  ever,  and 
before  half  an  hour  was  over,  I  was  cleaned 
out ;  my  twenty  dollars  fifty  gone  to  the  devil, 
or  what’s  the  same  thing,  into  Johnny’s 
pocket. 

“  When  I  found  myself  without  a  cent,  I 
was  mad,  I  reckon.  It  warn’t  the  first  time, 
nor  the  hundredth,  that  I  had  lost  money. 
Many  bigger  sumsthan that — ay, hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  had  I  played  away — but 
they  had  none  of  them  cost  me  the  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  the  trouble  to  get  that  these 
twenty  dollars  fifty  had ;  tw’o  full  months  had 
I  been  slavin’  away  in  the  woods  and  prairies 
to  arn  them,  and  I  caught  the  fever  there. 
The  fever  I  had  still,  but  no  money  to  cure 
it  with.  Johnny  only  larfed  in  my  face,  and 
rattled  my  dollars.  I  miide  a  hit  at  him,  which, 
if  he  hadn’t  jumped  on  one  side,  would  have 
cured  him  of  larfin  for  a  week  or  two. 

“  Presently,  however,  he  came  sneakin’  up 
to  me,  and  winkin’  and  whisperin’  ;  and, 
‘  Bob  !’  says  he,  ‘  is  it  come  to  that  with  you  1 
are  you  grown  so  chicken-hearted  that  you 
don’t  see  the  beltful  of  money  round  his 
body  V  said  he,  lookin’  at  it.  ‘  No  end  of 
hard  coin,  I  guess ;  and  all  to  be  had  for 
little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  lead.’  ” 

“  Did  he  say  that  ?”  asked  the  judge. 

“  Ay,  that  did  he,  but  I  wouldn’t  listen  to 
him.  I  was  mad  with  him  for  winning  my 
twenty  dollars;  and  I  told  him  that,  if  he 
wanted  the  stranger’s  purse,  he  might  take  it 

himself,  and  be  d - d  ;  that  I  wasn’t  goin’ 

topullthe  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him. 
And  I  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  away  like 
mad. 

“  My  head  spun  round  like  a  mill.  I 
couldn’t  get  over  my  loss.  I  took  the  twenty 
dollars  fifty  more  to  heart  than  any  money  I 
had  ever  gambled.  I  didn’t  know'  w'ere  to 
go.  I  didn’t  dare  go  back  to  you,  for  I  knew 
you’d  scold  me.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  have  scolded  you,  Bob ;  or,  if 
I  had,  it  would  only  have  been  for  your  good. 
I  should  have  summoned  Johnny  before  me, 
called  together  a  jury  of  twelve  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  got  you  back  your  twenty  dollars  [fifty, 
and  sent  Johnny  out  of  the  country ;  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  out  of  the  world.” 
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These  words  were  spoken  with  much 
phlegm,  but  yet  with  a  degree  of  feeling  and 
sympathy,  which  greatly  improved  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  worthy  judge.  Bob  also  seemed 
touched.  He  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  gazed  at 
the  Alcalde  with  a  melancholy  look. 

“  It’s  too  late,”  muttered  he ;  “  too  late, 
squire.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  replied  the  judge,  “  but 
let’s  hear  the  rest.” 

“  Well,”  continued  Bob,  “  I  kept  riding 
on  at  random,  and  when  evenin’  came  I  found 
myself  near  the  palmetta  field  on  the  bank  of 
the  Jacinto.  As  I  was  ridin’  past  it,  I  heard 
all  at  once  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  At  that 
moment  the  queerest  feel  in’  I  ever  had  came 
over  me ;  a  sort  of  cold  shiverin’  feel.  I  for¬ 
got  where  I  was  ;  sight  an  bearin’  left  me  ;  I 
could  only  see  two  things,  my  twenty  dollars 
fifty,  and  the  well-filled  belt  of  the  stranger 
I  had  left  at  Johnny’s.  Just  then  a  voice 
called  to  me. 

“  ‘  Whence  come,  countryman,  and  whither 
going  V  it  said. 

“  ‘  Whence  and  whether,’  answered  I,  as 
surly  as  could  [be ;  ‘  to  the  devil  at  a  gallop, 
and  you’d  better  ride  on  and  tell  him  I’m 
comin.’ 

“  ‘  You  can  do  the  errand  yourself,’  an¬ 
swered  the  stranger  larfin’ ;  ‘  my  road  don’t 
lie  that  way.’ 

“  As  he  spoke,  I  looked  round,  and  saw, 
what  I  was  pretty  sure  of  before,  that  it  was 
the  man  with  the  belt  full  of  money. 

“  ‘  Ain’t  you  the  stranger  I  see’d  in  the 
inn  yonder  V  asked  he. 

“  ‘  And  if  I  am,’  says  I ;  *  what’s  that  to 
you  V 

”  ‘  Nothin’,’  said  he  ;  ‘  nothin’,  certainly.’ 

“  ‘  Better  ride  on,”  says  I ;  ‘  and  leave  me 
quiet.’ 

“  *  Will  so,  stranger ;  but  you  needn’t 
take  it  so  mighty  onkind.  A  word  ain’t  a 
tomahawk,  I  reckon,’  said  he.  *  But  I  rayther 
expect  your  losin’s  at  play  ain’t  put  you  in  a 
a  very  church-goin’  humor ;  and,  if  I  was 
you.  I’d  keep  my  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and 
not  set  them  on  cards  and  dice.’ 

“  This  put  me  in  a  rile  to  hear  him  cast 
my  losin’s  in  my  teeth  that  way. 

*  You’re  a  nice  feller,’  said  I,  ‘  to  throw 
a  man’s  losses  in  his  face.  A  pitiful  chap 
you  are,’  says  I. 

“  I  thought  to  provoke  him,  and  that  he’d 
tackle  me.  But  he  seemed  to  have  no 
fancy  for  a  fight,  for  he  said  quite  humbly 
like — 

“  ‘  I  throw  nothin’  in  your  face ;  God  for¬ 
bid  that  I  should  reproach  you  with  your 
losses  !  I’m  sorry  for  you,  on  the  contrary. 
Don’t  look  like  a  man  who  can  afford  to  lose 


his  dollars.  Seem  to  me  one  who  aims  his 
money  by  hard  work.’ 

‘‘  We  were  just  then  halted  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cane  brake,  close  to  the  trees 
that  border  the  Jacinto.  I  had  turned  my 
horse,  and  was  frontin’  the  stranger.  And 
all  the  time  the  devil  was  busy  whisperin’  to 
me,  and  pointin’  to  the  belt  around  the  man’s 
waist.  I  could  see  where  it  was,  plain 
enough,  though  he  had  buttoned  his  coat 
over  it. 

“  Hard  work,  indeed,’  says  I ;  *  and  now' 
I’ve  lost  every  thing ;  not  a  cent  left  for  a 
quid  of  baccy.’ 

“  ‘  If  that’s  all,’  says  he ;  ‘  there’s  help  for 
that.  I  don’t  chew  myself,  and  I  ain’t  a 
rich  man  ;  I’ve  wife  and  children,  and  want 
every  cent  I’ve  got,  but  it’s  one’s  duty  to  help 
a  countryman.  You  shall  have  money  for 
tobacco  and  a  dram.’ 

“  And  so  sayin’,  he  took  a  purse  out  of  his 
pocket,  in  which  he  carried  his  change.  It 
was  pretty  full;  there  may  have  beentsome 
twenty  dollars  in  it;  and  as  he  drew  the 
string,  it  was  as  if  the  devil  laughed  and 
nodded  to  me  out  of  the  openin’  of  the 
purse. 

“  ‘  Halves !’  cried  I. 

“  *  No,  not  that,’  says  he  ;  ‘  I’ve  wife  and 
child,  and  what  I  have  belongs  to  them ;  but 
half  a  dollar’ - 

“  ‘  Halves’  cried  I  again  ;  ‘  or  else’ - 

“  ‘  Or  else  V  repeated  he ;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  put  the  purse  back  into  his  pocket. 


and  laid  hold  of  the  rifle  which  was  slung  on 


his  shoulder. 

“  ‘  Don’t  force  one  to  do  you  a  mischief,’ 
said  he.  ‘  Don’t,’  says  he ;  ‘  we  might  both 
be  sorry  for  it.  What  you’re  thinkin’  of  brings 
no  blessin’.’ 

“  I  was  past  seein’  or  bearin’.  A  thou¬ 
sand  devils  from  hell  were  possessin’  me. 

“  ‘  Halves  !’  I  yelled  out ;  and,  as  I  said 
the  word,  he  sprang  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
fell  back  over  his  horse’s  crupper  to  the 
ground. 

“  ‘  I’m  a  dead  man !  ’  cried  he  ;  as  well  as 
the  rattle  in  his  throat  would  let  him.  ‘  God 
be  merciful  to  me !  My  poor  wife,  my  poor 
children  1  ’  ” 

Bob  paused;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  gazed  wildly  around  the  room. 
The  judge  himself  looked  very  pale.  I  tried 
to  rise,  but  sank  back  in  my  chair.  With¬ 
out  the  table  I  believe  I  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

There  was  a  gloomy  pause  of  some  mo¬ 
ments’  duration.  At  last  the  judge  broke 
silence. 

**  A  hard,  hard  case  !  ”  said  he.  **  Father, 
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mother,  children,  all  at  one  blow.  Bob,  you 
are  a  bad  fellow ;  a  very  bad  fellow ;  a  great 
villain  !  ” 

“  A  great  villain,”  groaned  Bob.  “  The 
ball  was  gone  right  through  his  breast.” 

“  Perhaps  your  gun  went  off  by  accident,” 
said  the  judge  anxiously,  “  Perhaps  it  was 
his  own  ball.” 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

“  I  see  him  now,  judge,  as  plain  as  can 
be,  when  he  said,  ‘  Don’t  force  me  to  do  you 
a  mischief.  We  might  both  be  sorry  for  it.’ 
But  I  pulled  the  trigger,  llis  bullet  is  still 
in  his  ride. 

“  W  hen  I  saw  him  lie  dead  before  me,  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  I  felt.  It  warn’t  the  first 
I  had  sent  to  his  account ;  but  yet  I  would 
have  given  all  the  purses  and  money  in  the 
world  to  have  had  him  alive  again.  I  must 
have  dragged  him  under  the  Patriarch,  and 
dug  a  grave  with  iny  huntin’  knife ;  for  I 
found  him  there  afterwards.” 

“You  found  him  there?”  repeated  the 
judge.  ! 

“  Yes.  I  don’t  know  how  he  came  there. 

I  must  have  brought  him,  but  I  recollect  no¬ 
thin’  about  it.” 

The  judge  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  appa¬ 
rently  in  deep  thought.  Suddenly  he  stop¬ 
ped  short. 

“  W'hat  have  you  done  with  his  money?” 

“  I  took  his  purse,  but  buried  his  belt  with 
him,  as  well  as  a  flask  of  rum,  and  some 
bread  and  beef  he  had  brought  away  from 
Johnny’s.  I  set  out  for  San  Felipe,  and  rode 
the  whole  day.  In  the  evenin’,  when  I  look¬ 
ed  about  me,  expectin’  to  see  the  town,  where 
do  you  think  I  was?” 

The  judge  and  I  stared  at  him, 

“  Under  the  Patriarch.  The  ghost  of  the 
murdered  man  had  driven  me  there.  I  had 
no  peace  till  I  dug  him  up  and  buried  him 
again.  Next  day  I  set  off  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  I  was  out  of  tobacco,  and  I  started 
across  the  prairie  to  Anahuac.  Lord,  what 
a  day  I  passed  !  W'herever  I  went,  he  stood 
before  me.  If  I  turned,  he  turned  too.  Some¬ 
times  he  came  behind  me,  and  looked  over 
my  shoulder.  I  spurred  my  mustang  till  the 
blood  came,  hopin’  to  get  away  from  him, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  I  thought  when  I  got 
to  Anahuac  I  should  be  quit  of  him,  and  I 
galloped  on  as  if  for  life  or  death.  But  in  the 
evenin’,  instead  of  bein’  close  to  the  salt¬ 
works  as  I  expected,  there  I  was  agin,  under 
the  Patriarch.  I  dug  him  up  a  second  time, 
and  sat  and  stared  at  him,  and  then  buried 
him  agin.” 

“  Queer  that,”  observed  the  judge. 

“  Ay,  very  queer !”  said  Bob  mournfully. 
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“  But  it’s  all  no  use.  Nothin*  does  me 
any  good.  I  sha’n’t  be  better — I  shall  never 
have  peace  till  I’m  hung.” 

Bob  evidently  felt  relieved  now  ;  he  had 
in  a  manner  passed  sentence  on  himself. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had  a  similar 
feeling,  and  could  not  help  nodding  my  head 
approvingly.  The  judge  alone  preserved  an 
unmoved  countenance. 

“  Indeed  !”  said  he,  “  indeed  !  You  think 
you’ll  be  no  better  till  you’re  hung.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Bob,  with  eager  haste. 

“  Hung  on  the  same  tree  under  which  he  lies 
buried.” 

“  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we’ll  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  We’ll  call  a  jury 
of  the  neighbors  together  to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  ye,  squire,”  murmured  Bob,  visi¬ 
bly  comforted  by  this  promise. 

“  We’ll  summon  a  jury,”  repeated  the 
Alcalde,  “  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 
You’ll  perhaps  have  changed  your  mind  by 
that  time.” 

I  stared  at  him  like  one  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  There  is,  perhaps,  another  way  to  get 
rid  of  your  life,  if  you  are  tired  of  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  We  might,  perhaps,  hit  upon  one 
that  would  satisfy  your  conscience.” 

Bob  shook  his  head.  I  involuntarily  made 
the  same  movement. 

“  At  any  rate,  we’ll  hear  what  the  neigh¬ 
bors  say,”  added  the  judge. 

Bob  stepped  up  to  the  judge,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  bid  him  farew  ell.  The  other  did 
not  take  it,  and  turning  to  me,  said — “  You 
had  better  stop  here,  I  think.” 

Bob  turned  round  impetuously. 

“  The  gentleman  must  come  with  me.” 

“  Why  must  he?”  said  the  judge. 

“  Ask  himself.” 

I  again  explained  the  obligations  I  was 
under  to  Bob;  how  we  had  fallen  in  with  one 
another  ;  and  w  hat  care  and  attention  he  had 
show'll  me  at  Johnny’s. 

The  judge  nodded  approvingly.  “  Never¬ 
theless,”  said  he,  ‘‘  you  will  remain  here, 
.and  Bob  will  go  alone.  You  are  in  a  state 
of  mind.  Bob,  in  which  a  man  is  better  alone, 
d’ye  see ;  and  so  leave  the  young  man  here. 
Another  misfortune  might  happen  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  he’s  better  here  than  at  Johnny’s. 
Come  back  to-morrow,  and  we’ll  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you.” 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  decided 
manner,  which  seemed  to  have  its  effect 
upon  Bob.  He  nodded  assentingly  and  left 
the  room.  I  remained  staring  at  the  judge, 
and  lost  in  wonder  at  these  strange  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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Wlien  Bob  was  gone,  the  Alcalde  gave  a 
blast  oil  a  shell,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
a  bell.  Then  seizing  the  cigar  box,  he  tried 
one  cigar  after  another,  broke  them  peev¬ 
ishly  up,  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
window.  The  negro  whom  the  shell  had 
summoned,  stood  for  some  time  waiting, 
while  his  master  broke  up  the  cigars,  and 
threw  them  away.  At  last  the  judge’s 
patience  seemed  quite  to  leave  him. 

“Hark  ye,  Ptoly?”  growled  he  to  the 
frightened  black,  “  the  next  time  you  bring 
me  cigars  that  neither  draw  nor  smoke.  I’ll 
make  your  back  smoke  for  it.  Mind  that, 
now  ; — there’s  not  a  single  one  of  them  worth 
a  rotten  maize  stalk.  Tell  that  old  coffee- 
colored  hag  of  Johnny’s,  that  I’ll  have  no 
more  of  her  cigars.  Ride  over  to  Mr. 
Ducie’s  and  fetch  a  box.  And,  d’ye  hear? 
Tell  him  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  him 
and  the  neighbors.  Ask  him  to  bring  the 
neighbors  with  him  to-morrow  morning.  And 
mind  you’re  home  again  by  two  o’clock.  T  ake 
the  mustang  we  caught  last  week.  I  want 
to  see  how  he  goes.” 

The  negro  listened  to  these  various  com¬ 
mands  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes, 
then  giving  a  perplexed  look  at  his  master, 
shot  out  of  the  room. 

“Where  away,  Ptoly?”  shouted  the  Al¬ 
calde  after  him. 

“  To  Massa  Ducic.” 

“  Without  a  pass,  Ptoly  ?  And  what  are 
you  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Ducie?” 

“  Him  nebber  send  bad  cigar  again,  him 
coffee-cullud  hag.  Massa  speak  to  Johnny 
and  neighbors.  Johnny  bring  neighbors 
here.” 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  said  the  judge  with 
perfect  equanimity.  “  Wait  a  minute  ;  I’ll 
write  the  pass,  and  a  couple  of  lines  for  Mr. 
Ducie.” 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  negro  dis¬ 
patched  on  his  errand.  The  judge  waited 
till  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  feet 
galloping  away,  and  then,  laying  hold  of  the 
box  of  despised  cigars,  lit  the  first  which 
came  to  hand.  It  smoked  capitally,  as  did  I 
also  one  that  I  took.  They  were  Principes, 
and  as  good  as  I  ever  tasted. 

I  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  tete-ci-tete  \ 
with  the  judge,  who,  I  soon  found,  knew  va¬ 
rious  friends  of  mine  in  the  States.  I  told 
him  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
come  to  Texas,  and  the  intention  I  had  of 
settling  there,  should  I  find  the  country  to 
my  liking.  During  our  long  conversation,  I 
was  able  to  form  a  very  different,  and  much 
more  favorable,  estimate  of  his  character, 
than  I  had  done  from  his  interview  with  Bob. 
He  was  the  very  man  to  be  useful  to  a  new 
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country ;  of  great  energy,  sound  judgment, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views.  He  gave  me  some 
curious  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Texas;  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
conceal  from  me,  as  an  American,  and  one 
who  intended  settling  in  the  country,  that 
there  was  a  plan  in  agitation  for  throwing  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  and  declaring  Texas  an 
independent  republic.  The  high-spirited, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  who  formed  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  Texas, 
saw  themselves,  with  no  very  patient  feeling, 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  both  morally  and 
physically  inferior  to  themselves.  'I’hey  look¬ 
ed  with  contempt,  and  justly  so,  on  the  bigot¬ 
ed,  idle,  and  ignorant  Mexicans,  while  the 
difference  of  religion,  and  interference  of 
the  priests,  served  to  increase  the  dislike  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-American 
races. 

Although  the  project  was  as  yet  not  quite 
ripe  for  execution,  it  was  discussed  freely 
and  openly  by  the  American  settlers.  “It 
is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  keep  it  secret,” 
said  the  judge  ;  “  and  there  can  be  nothing 
to  induce  even  the  worst  amongst  us  to  be- 
tray  a  cause,  by  the  success  of  which  he  is 
sure  to  profit.  We  have  many  bad  charac¬ 
ters  in  Texas,  the  offscourings  of  the  United 
States,  men  like  Bob,  or  far  worse  than  him ; 
but  debauched,  ganibling,  drunken  villains 
though  they  be,  they  are  the  men  we  want 
when  it  comes  to  a  struggle;  and  when  that 
time  arrives,  they  will  all  be  found  ready  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  use  knife 
and  rifle,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  the  new  and  independent  republic  of 
Texas.  At  this  moment,  we  must  wink  at 
many  things  which  would  be  severely  punish¬ 
ed  in  an  older  and  more  settled  country  ; 
each  man’s  arm  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
State ;  for,  on  the  day  of  battle,  we  shall 
have,  not  two  to  one,  but  twenty  to  one  op¬ 
posed  to  us.” 

I  was  awakened  the  following  morning  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet.;  and,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  saw  Bob  dismounting  from 
his  mustang.  The  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  told  fearfully  upon  him.  His  limbs 
seemed  powerless,  and  he  reeled  and  stag¬ 
gered  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  at  first  thought 
him  intoxicated.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
His  was  the  deadly  weariness  caused  by 
mental  anguish.  He  looked  like  one  just 
taken  off  the  rack. 

Hastily  pulling  on  my  clothes,  I  hurried 
down  stairs,  and  opened  the  house  door.  Bob 
stood  with  his  head  resting  on  his  horse’s 
neck,  and  his  hands  crossed,  shivering  and 
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groaning.  When  I  spoke  to  him,  he  looked 
up,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  me.  1  tied 
his  horse  to  a  post,  and  taking  his  hand,  led 
him  into  the  house.  He  followed  like  a 
child,  apparently  without  the  will  or  the 
power  to  resist;  and  when  I  placed  him  a 
chair,  he  fell  into  it  with  a  weight  that  made 
it  crack  under  him  and  shook  the  house.  1 
could  not  get  him  to  speak,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  my  room  to  complete  my  toilet, 
when  1  again  heard  the  tramp  of  mustangs. 
This  w’as  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  horsemen, 
all  dressed  in  hunting  shirts  over  buckskin 
breeches  and  jackets,  and  armed  with  rifles 
and  bow'ie-knives ;  stout,  daring  looking  fel¬ 
lows,  evidently  from  the  south-western  states, 
with  the  true  Kentucky  half-horse  half-alli¬ 
gator  profile,  and  the  usual  allowance  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquake.  It  struck 
me  when  1  saw  them,  that  tw'o  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  such  men  would  have  small  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  a  whole  army  of  Mexicans,  if 
the  latter  were  all  of  the  pigmy,  spindle- 
shanked  breed  I  had  seen  on  first  landing. 
These  giants  could  easily  have  w’alked  aw’ay 
with  a  Mexican  in  each  hand. 

They  jumped  oft'  their  horses,  and  threw 
the  bridles  to  the  negroes  in  the  usual  Ken¬ 
tuckian  devil-may-care  style,  and  then  walked 
into  the  house  with  the  air  of  people  who 
make  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and 
w'ho  knew  themselves  to  be  more  masters  in 
Texas  than  the  Mexicans  themselves.  On 
entering  the  parlor,  they  nodded  a  “  good¬ 
morning  ”  to  me,  rather  coldly  to  be  sure, 
for  they  had  seen  me  talking  with  Bob,  which 
probably  did  not  much  recommend  me. 
Presently,  four  more  horsemen  rode  up,  and 
then  a  third  party,  so  that  there  were  now  four¬ 
teen  of  them  assembled,  all  decided-looking 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength.  The 
judge,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  had 
been  aw'akened  by  the  noise.  I  heard  him 
jump  out  of  bed,  and  not  three  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  parlor. 

After  he  had  shaken  hands  with  all  his 
visitors,  he  presented  me  to  them,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  no  less 
important  persons  than  the  Ayuntamiento  of 
San  Felipe  de  Austin  ;  and  that  tw'o  of  my 
worthy  countrymen  were  corregidors,  one  a 
procurador,  and  the  others  buenos  homhres, 
or  freeholders.  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  prize  their  titles  much,  for  they  addressed 
one  another  by  their  surnames  only. 

The  negro  brought  a  light,  opened  the 
cigar  box,  and  arranged  the  chairs ;  the 
judge  pointed  to  the  sideboard,  and  to  the 
cigars,  and  then  sat  down.  Some  took  a 
dram,  others  lit  a  cigar. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the 
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men  sat  in  perfect  silence,  as  if  they  w’ere 
collecting  their  thoughts,  or,  as  though  it 
were  undignified  to  show  any  haste  or  impa¬ 
tience  to  speak.  This  grave  sort  of  deliber¬ 
ation  which  is  met  with  among  certain  class¬ 
es,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  the  Union, 
has  often  struck  me  as  a  curious  feature  of 
our  national  character.  It  partakes  of  the 
stoical  dignity  of  the  Indian  at  his  council- 
fire,  and  of  the  stern,  religious  gravity  of  the 
early  puritan  settlers  in  America. 

During  this  pause  Bob  w-as  writhing  on 
his  chair  like  a  w’orm,  his  face  concealed  by 
his  htinds,  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  At  last, 
when  all  had  drank  and  smoked,  the  judge 
laid  down  his  cigar. 

“  Men  !”  said  he. 

“  Squire  !”  answered  they. 

“  We’ve  a  business  before  us,  which  I  cal¬ 
culate  will  be  best  explained  by  him  whom  it 
concerns.” 

The  men  looked  at  the  squire,  then  at  Bob, 
then  at  me. 

“  Bob  Rock  !  or  w  hatever  your  name  may 
be,  if  you  have  aught  to  say,  say  it !”  con¬ 
tinued  the  judge. 

”  Said  it  all  yesterday,”  muttered  Bob, 
his  face  still  covered  by  his  hands. 

“  Yes,  but  you  must  say  it  again  to-day. 

,  Yesterday  w’as  Sunday,  and  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest,  and  not  of  business.  I  w  ill  neither 
judge  you,  nor  allow  you  to  be  judged,  by 
w  hat  you  said  yesterday.  Besides,  it  was  all 
betw’een  ourselves,  for  I  don’t  reckon  Mr. 
Rivers  as  any  thing ;  I  count  him  still  as  a 
stranger.” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  so  much  palaver, 
when  the  thing’s  plain  enough  ?”  said  Bob 
peevishly,  raising  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

The  men  stared  at  him  in  grave  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  was  really  frightful  to  behold; 
his  face  of  a  sort  of  blue  tint ;  his  cheeks 
hollow’ ;  his  beard  wild  and  ragged ;  his 
blood-shot  eyes  rolling,  and  deep  sunk  in 
their  sockets.  His  appearance  was  scarcely 
human. 

“  I  tell  you  again,”  said  the  judge,  “  I  will 
condemn  no  man  upon  his  own  word  alone : 
much  less  you,  who  have  been  in  my  service, 
and  eaten  of  my  bread.  You  accused  your¬ 
self  yesterday,  but  you  were  delirious  at  the 
time — you  had  the  fever  upon  you.” 

‘‘  It’s  no  use,  squire,”  said  Bob,  apparent¬ 
ly  touched  by  the  kindness  of  the  judge. 
“You  mean  well,  I  see;  but  though  you 
might  deliver  me  out  of  men’s  hands,’ you 
couldn’t  rescue  me  from  myself.  It’s  no 
use — I  must  be  hung —  hung  on  the  same 
tree  under  which  the  man  I  killed  lies 
buried.” 

The  men,  or  the  jurors,  as  I  may  call 
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them,  looked  at  one  another,  but  said 
nothing. 

“  It’s  no  use,”  again  cried  Bob,  in  a 
shrill,  agonized  tone.  “  If  he  had  attacked 
me,  or  only  threatened  me ;  but  no,  he 
didn’t  do  it.  I  hear  his  words  still,  when 
he  said,  ‘  Do  it  not,  man !  I’ve  wife  and 
child.  What  you  intend,  brings  no  blessin* 
on  the  doer.’  But  I  heard  nothin’  then  except 
the  voice  of  the  devil;  I  brought  the  ride 
down — levelled — fired.” 

The  man’s  agony  was  so  intense,  that 
even  the  iron-featured  jury  seemed  moved  by 
it.  They  cast  sharp,  but  stolen  glances  at 
Bob.  There  was  a  short  silence. 

‘‘  So  you  have  killed  a  man  ?”  said  a  deep 
bass  voice  at  last. 

”  Ay,  that  have  I !”  gasped  Bob. 

“  And  how  came  that !”  continued  his 
questioner.” 

“  IIow  it  came  ?  You  must  ask  the  devil, 
or  Johnny.  No,  not  Johnny,  he  can  tell  you 
nothing ;  he  was  not  there.  No  one  can 
tell  you  but  me ;  and  I  hardly  know  how  it 
was.  The  man  was  at  Johnny’s,  and  Johnny 
showed  me  his  belt  full  of  money.” 

“  Johnny  !”  exclaimed  severid  of  the  jury. 

“  Ay,  Johnny !  lie  reckoned  on  win¬ 
ning  it  from  him,  but  the  man  was  too  cau¬ 
tious  for  that ;  and  when  Johnny  had  pluck¬ 
ed  all  my  feathers,  won  my  twenty  dollars 
fifty” - 

“  Twenty  dollars  fifty  cents,”  interposed 
the  judge,  “  which  I  paid  him  for  catching 
mustangs  and  shooting  game.” 

The  men  nodded. 

“  And  then  because  he  wouldn’t  play,  you 
shot  him  ?”  asked  the  same  deep  toned  voice 
as  before. 

“  No — some  hours  after — by  the  Jacinto, 
near  the  Patriarch — met  him  down  there, 
and  killed  him.” 

**  Thought  there  was  something  out  o’  the 
common  thereaway,”  said  one  of  the  jury ; 
**  for  as  we  rode  by  the  tree  a  whole  nation 
of  kites  and  turkey  buzzards  flew  out.  Didn’t 
they,  Mr.  Heart?” 

Mr.  Heart  nodded. 

**  Met  him  by  the  river,  and  cried  halves 
of  his  money,”  continued  Bob  mechanically. 
“  He  said  he’d  give  me  something  to  buy  a 
quid,  and  more  than  enough  for  that,  but 
not  halves.  ‘  I’ve  wife  and  child,’  said  he.” 

‘‘And  you?”  asked  the  juror  with  the 
deep  voice,  which  this  time,  however,  had  a 
hollow  sound  in  it. 

“  Shot  him  down,”  said  Bob,  with  a  wild 
hoarse  laugh. 

For  some  time  no  word  was  spoken. 

“And  who  was  the  man?”  said  a  juror  at  last. 

“  Didn’t  ask  him :  and  it  warn’t  written 


on  his  face.  He  was  from  the  States ;  but 
whether  a  hosier,  or  a  buckeye,  or  a  mud- 
head,  is  more  than  I  can  say.” 

“  The  thing  must  be  investigated.  Al¬ 
calde,”  said  another  of  the  jury  after  a  second 
pause. 

“  It  must  so,”  answered  the  Alcalde. 

“  What’s  the  g(X)d  of  so  much  investiga¬ 
tion  ?”  grumbled  Bob. 

“What  giX)d?”  repeated  the  Alcalde. 
“  Because  we  pwe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  dead 
man,  and  to  you,  not  to  sentence  you  with¬ 
out  having  held  an  inquest  on  the  body. 
There’s  another  thing  which  I  must  call 
your  attention  to,”  continued  he,  turning  to 
the  jury  ;  “  the  man  is  half  out  of  his  mind — 
not  compos  mentis^  as  they  say.  He’s  got  the 
fever,  and  had  it  when  he  did  the  deed ;  he 
was  urged  on  by  Johnny,  and  maddened  by 
his  losses  at  play.  In  spite  of  his  wild  ex¬ 
citement,  however,  he  saved  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  life  yonder,  Mr.  Edward  Nathanael 
i  Rivers.” 

“  Did  he  so  ?”  said  one  of  the  jury. 

“  That  did  he,”  replied  I,  “  not  only  by 
*  saving  me  from  drowning  when  my  horse 
i  dragged  me,  half  dead  and  helpless,  into  the 
river,  but  also  by  the  care  and  attention  he 
forced  Johnny  and  his  mulatto  to  bestow 
upon  me.  Without  him  I  should  not  be  alive 
at  this  moment.” 

Bob  gave  me  a  look  which  went  to  my 
heart.  The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes. 
The  jury  heard  me  in  deep  silence. 

“  It  seems  that  Johnny  led  you  on  and  ex¬ 
cited  you  to  this  ?”  said  one  of  the  jurors. 

“  I  didn’t  say  that.  I  only  said  that  he 
pointed  to  the  man’s  money  bag,  and  said 

- But  what  is  it  to  you  what  Johnny  said  ? 

I’m  the  man  who  did  it.  I  speak  for  myself, 
and  I’ll  be  hanged  for  myself.” 

“  All  very  good.  Bob,”  interposed  the  Al¬ 
calde,  “  but  we  can’t  hang  you  without  be¬ 
ing  sure  you  deserve  it.  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Mr.  Whyte?  You’re  the  procurador — 
and  you,  Mr.  Heart  and  Mr.  Stone?  Help 
yourselves  to  rum  or  brandy ;  and,  Mr.  Bright 
and  Irwin,  take  another  cigar.  They’re  con¬ 
siderable  tolerable,  the  cigars — ain’t  they  ? 
That’s  brandy,  Mr.  Whyte,  in  the  diamond 
bottle.” 

Mr.  Whyte  had  got  up  to  give  his  opinion, 
as  1  thought ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  step¬ 
ped  to  the  sideboard,  took  up  a  bottle  in  one 
hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other,  every  move¬ 
ment  being  performed  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberjition. 

“Well,  squire,”  said  he,  “or  rather  A /- 
caWc” - 

After  the  word  Alcalde y  he  filled  the  glass 
half  full  of  rum. 
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“  If  it’s  as  we’ve  heard,”  added  he,  pour¬ 
ing  about  a  spoonful  of  water  on  the  rum, 
“  and  Bob  has  killed  the  man”  —  he  con¬ 
tinued,  throwing  in  some  lumps  of  sugar — 
“  murdered  him” — he  went  on,  crushing  the 
sugar  with  a  wooden  stamp — “  I  rather  ca!- 
kilate” — here  he  raised  the  glass — “  Bob 
ought  to  be  hung,”  he  concluded,  putting  the 
tumbler  to  his  mouth  and  emptying  it. 

The  jurors  nodded  in  silence.  Bob  drew 
a  deep  breath,  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  his 
breast. 

“  Well,”  said  the  judge,  who  did  not  look 
over  well  pleased  ;  “  if  you  all  think  so,  and 
Bob  is  agreed,  I  calculate  w'e  must  do  as  he 
wishes.  I  tell  you,  though,  I  don’t  do  it  will¬ 
ingly.  At  any  rate  we  must  find  the  dead 
man  first,  and  examine  Johnny.  We  owe 
that  to  ourselves  and  to  Bob.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  ‘jury  with  one  voice. 

“  You  are  a  dreadful  murderer,  Bob,  a 
very  considerable  one,”  continued  the  judge; 
“  but  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  and  not  to  flat¬ 
ter  you,  there  is  more  good  in  your  little 
finger  than  in  Johnny’s  w  hole  hide.  And  I’m 
sorry  for  you,  because,  at  the  bottom,  you  are 
not  a  bud  man,  though  you’ve  been  led  away 
by  bad  company  and  example.  I  calculate 
you  might  still  be  reformed,  and  made  very 
useful — more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  think. 
Your  rifle’s  a  capital  good  one.” 

At  these  last  words  the  men  all  looked  up, 
and  threw'  a  keen  inquiring  glance  at  Bob. 

“  You  might  be  of  great  service,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  judge  encouragingly,  “  to  the 
country  and  to  your  fellow'-citizens.  You’re 
worth  a  dozen  Mexicans  any  day.” 

While  the  judge  was  speaking.  Bob  let  his 
head  fall  on  his  breast,  and  seemed  reflect¬ 
ing.  He  now  looked  up. 

“I  understand,  squire;  I  see  what  you’re 
drivin’  at.  But  I  can’t  do  it — I  can’t  wait 
so  long.  My  life’s  a  burthen  and  a  sufferin’ 
to  me.  Wherever  I  go,  by  day  or  by  night, 
he’s  always  there,  standin’  before  me,  and 
drivin’  me  under  the  Patriarch.” 

There  w’as  a  pause  of  some  duration.  The 
judge  resumed. 

“  So  be  it,  then,”  said  he  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  sigh.  “  We’ll  see  the  body  to-day. 
Bob,  and  you  may  come  to-morrow  at  ten 
o’clock.” 

“  Couldn’t  it  be  sooner  ?”  asked  Bob  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  Why  sooner  ?  Are  you  in  such  a  hur¬ 
ry?”  asked  Mr.  Heart. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  palaverin’  ?”  said  Bob 
sulkily.  “  I  told  you  already  I’m  sick  of  my 
life.  If  you  don’t  come  till  ten  o’clock,  by 
the  time  you’ve  had  your  talk  out  and  rid¬ 
den  to  the  Patriarch,  the  fever  ’ll  be  upon 
me. 
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“  But  w’e  can’t  be  flying  about  like  a  par¬ 
cel  of  wild  geese,  because  of  your  fever,” 
said  the  procurador. 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Bob  humbly. 

“It’s  an  ugly  customer  the  fever,  though, 
Mr.  Whyte,”  observed  Mr.  Trace;  “  and  I 
calculate  we  ought  to  do  him  that  pleasure. 
What  do  you  think,  squire?” 

“  I  reckon  he’s  rather  indiscreet  in  his 
askin’s,”  said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
“  However,  as  he  wishes  it,  and  if  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  you,”  added  he,  turning  to  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  ;  “  and  as  it’s  you.  Bob,  I  calculate 
we  must  do  what  you  ask.” 

“  Thankee,”  said  Bob. 

“  Nothing  to  thank  for,”  growled  the 
judge.  “  And  now  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
get  a  good  meal  of  roast  beef,  d’ye  hear  ?” 
He  knocked  upon  the  table.  “  Some  good 
roast  beef  for  Bob,”  said  he  to  a  negress 
who  entered  ;  “  and  see  that  he  eats  it. 
And  get  yourself  dressed  more  decently.  Bob 
— like  a  white  man  and  a  Christian,  not  like 
a  wild  redskin.” 

The  negress  and  Bob  left  the  room.  The 
conversation  now  turned  upon  Johnny,  who 
appeared,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  a  very  bad 
and  dangerous  fellow’ ;  and  after  a  short 
discussion,  they  agreed  to  lynch  him,  in  back¬ 
woodsman’s  phrase,  just  as  coolly  as  if  they 
had  been  talking  of  catching  a  mustang. 
When  the  men  had  come  to  this  satisfactory 
conclusion,  they  got  up,  drank  the  judge’s 
health  and  mine,  shook  us  by  the  hand,  and 
left  the  house. 

The  day  passed  more  heavily  than  the 
preceding  one.  I  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  strange  scene  I  had  witnessed  to 
talk  much.  The  judge,  too,  was  in  a  very  bad 
humor.  He  w’as  vexed  that  a  man  should 
be  hung  who  might  render  the  country 
much  and  good  service  if  he  remained  alive. 
That  Johnny,  the  miserable,  cow’ardly, treach¬ 
erous  Johnny,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  w’orld 
as  quickly  as  possible,  was  perfectly  correct, 
but  with  Bob  it  was  very  different.  In  vain 
did  I  remind  him  of  the  crime  of  which  Bob 
had  been  guilty — of  the  outraged  laws  of  God 
and  man — and  of  the  atonement  due.  It 
was  no  use.  If  Bob  had  sinned  against  so¬ 
ciety,  he  could  repair  his  fault  much  better 
by  remaining  alive  than  by  being  hung  ;  and, 
for  any  thing  else,  God  w’ould  avenge  it  in 
his  own  good  time.  We  parted  for  the 
night,  neither  of  us  convinced  by  the  other’s 
arguments. 

We  were  sitting  at  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  a  man,  dressed  in  black,  rode  up 
to  the  door.  It  was  Bob,  but  so  metamor¬ 
phosed  that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Instead 
of  the  torn  and  bloodstained  handkerchief 
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round  his  head,  he  wore  a  hat ;  instead  of 
the  leathern  jacket,  a  decent  cloth  coat.  lie 
had  shaved  off  his  beard  too,  and  looked 
quite  another  man.  Ilis  manner  had  alter¬ 
ed  with  his  dress  ;  he  seemed  tranquil  and  re¬ 
signed.*  With  a  mild  and  submissive  look, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  judge,  who  took 
and  shook  it  heartily. 

“  Ah,  Bob  !”  said  he,  “  if  you  had  only  list¬ 
ened  to  what  I  so  often  told  you !  I 
had  those  clothes  brought  on  ptirpose  from 
New  Orleans,  in  order  that,  on  Sundays  at 
least,  you  might  look  like  a  decent  and 
respectable  man.  IIow  often  have  I  asked 
you  to  put  them  on’and  come  with  us  to  meet¬ 
ing,  to  hear  Mr.  Bliss  preach  ?  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  saying,  that  the  coat  makes  the 
man.  With  his  Sunday  coat,  a  man  often 
puts  on  other  and  better  thoughts.  If  that 
had  been  your  case  only  fifty-two  times  in 
the  year,  you’d  have  learned  to  avoid  Johnny 
before  now,” 

Bob  said  nothing. 

Well,  well!  I’ve  done  all  I  could  to 
make  a  better  man  of  you.  All  that  was  in 
my  power.” 

“  That  you  have,”  answered  Bob,  much 
moved.  “  God  reward  you  for  it  1” 

I  could  not  help  holding  out  my  hand  to 
the  worthy  judge ;  and  as  I  did  so  I  thought 
I  saw  a  moistness  in  his  eye,  which  he  sup¬ 
pressed,  however,  and,  turning  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  bade  us  sit  down.  Bob  thanked 
him  humbly,  but  declined,  saying  tiiat  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  appear  fasting  before  his  offended  Cre¬ 
ator.  The  judge  insisted,  and  reasoned  w’ith 
him,  and  at  last  he  took  a  chair. 

Before  we  had  done  breakfast  our  friends 
of  the  preceding  day  began  to  drop  in,  and 
some  of  them  joined  us  at  the  meal.  When 
they  had  all  taken  what  they  chose,  the 
judge  ordered  the  negroes  to  clear  away, 
and  leave  the  room.  This  done,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  with 
the  Avuntamiento  on  either  side,  and  Bob 
facing  him. 

“  Mr.  Whyte,”  said  the  Alcalde,  “  have 
you,  as  procurador,  any  thing  to  state?” 

“  Yes,  Alcalde,”  replied  the  procurador. 

In  virtue  of  my  office,  I  made  a  search  in  the 
place  mentioned  by  Bob  Rock,  and  there 
found  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  met  his 
de.ath  by  a  gunshot  wound.  I  also  found  a 
belt  full  of  money,  and  several  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  to  different  planters,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  man  was  on  his 
way  from  Illinois  to  San  Felipe,  in  order  to 
buy  land  of  Colonel  Austin,  and  to  settle  in 
Texas.” 

The  procurador  then  produced  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags,  out  of  which  he  took  a  leathern 
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belt  stuffed  with  money,  which  he  laid  on  the 
table  together  with  the  letters.  The  judge 
opened  the  belt  and  counted  the  money.  It 
amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  procurador  then 
read  the  letters. 

.  One  of  the  corregidors  now  announced  that 
Johnny  and  his  mulatto  had  left  their  house 
and  fled.  He,  the  corregidor,  had  sent  peo¬ 
ple  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  as  yet  there  were 
no  tidings  of  their  capture.  This  piece  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  vex  the  judge  greatly, 
but  he  made  no  remark  on  it  at  the  time. 

“  Bob  Rock  I”  cried  he. 

Boh  stepped  forward. 

“  Bob  Rock,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
you  may  be  known,  arc  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  this  man’s  death  ?” 

•  “  Guilty  !”  replied  Bob,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  give  your  verdict?” 

The  jury  left  the  room.  In  ten  minutes 
they  returned. 

“  Guilty  !”  said  the  foreman. 

“BohRock,”said  thejudge  solemnly,  “your 
fellow’ citizens  have  found  you  guilty  ;  and  I 
pronounce  the  sentence — that  you  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  you  are  dead.  The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  your  soul  !” 

“  Amen  !”  said  all  present. 

“  Thank  ye,”  murmured  Bob. 

“  We  will  seal  up  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,”  said  thejudge,  “  and  then  proceed 
to  our  painful  duty.” 

lie  called  for  a  light,  and  he  and  the  pro¬ 
curador  and  corregidors  sealed  up  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  money. 

“  lias  any  one  aught  to  allege  why  the  sen¬ 
tence  should  not  be  put  in  execution  ?” 
said  the  Alcalde,  with  a  glance  at  me. 

“  He  saved  my  life,  judge  and  fellow’-citi- 
zens,”  cried  I,  deeply  moved. 

Bob  shook  his  head  mournfullv. 

“  Let  us  go,  then,  in  God’s  name,”  said 
the  judge. 

Without  another  w’ord  being  spoken,  we 
left  the  house  and  mounted  our  horses.  The 
judge  had  brought  a  Bible  with  him  ;  and  he 
rode  on,  a  little  in  front,  with  Bob,  doing 
his  best  to  prepare  him  for  the  eternity  to 
which  he  was  hastening.  Bob  listened  atten¬ 
tively  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  he  seemed 
to  get  impatient,  and  pushed  his  mustanginto 
so  fast  a  trot,  that  for  a  moment  we  suspect¬ 
ed  him  of  w’ishing  to  escape  the  doom  he 
had  so  eagerly  sought.  But  it  was  only  that 
he  feared  the  fever  might  return  before  the 
expiration  of  the  short  time  he  yet  had  to  live. 

After  an  hour’s  ride,  we  came  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  live  oak  distinguished  as  the  Patriarch. 
Two  or  three  of  the  men  dismounted,  and 
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held  aside  the  moss-covered  brandies  which 
swept  the  ground,  and  formed  a  complete 
curtain  round  the  tree.  The  party  rode 
through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  drew  up 
in  a  circle  beneath  the  huge  leafy  dome.  In 
the  centre  of  this  ring  stood  Bob,  trembling 
like  an  aspen-leaf,  .and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  small  mound  of  fresh  earth,  partly  conceal¬ 
ed  by  the  branches,  and  which  had  escaped 
my  notice  on  my  former  visit  to  the  tree. 
It  was  the  grave  of  the  murdered  man. 

A  magnificent  buri;d-place  w'as  th.it :  no 
poet  could  have  dreamt  or  desired  a  better. 
Above,  the  huge  vault,  with  its  natural  fret- 
tings  and  arches ;  below,  the  greenest,  fresh¬ 
est  grass ;  around,  an  eternal  half  light, 
streaked  and  varied,  and  radi.int  as  a  rain¬ 
bow.  It  was  imposingly  beautiful. 

Bob,  the  judge,  and  the  corregidors,  re¬ 
mained  sitting  on  their  horses,  but  several  of 
the  other  men  dismounted.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  cut  the  lasso  from  Bob’s  saddle,  and  threw' 
an  end  of  it  over  one  of  the  lowermost  branch¬ 
es  ;  then  uniting  the  tw'o  ends,  formed  them 
into  a  strong  noose,  wiiich  he  left  dangling 
from  the  bough.  This  simple  preparation 
completed,  the  Alc.ilde  took  off  his  hat  and 
folded  his  hands.  The  others  followed  his 
example. 

“  Bob !”  said  the  judge  to  the  unfortunate 
criminal,  whose  head  w'as  bowed  on  his 
horse’s  mane ;  “  Bob !  we  will  pray  for  your 
poor  soul,  which  is  about  to  part  from  your 
sinful  body.” 

Bob  raised  his  head.  “  I  had  something 
to  say,”  exclaimed  he,  in  a  wondering  and 
husky  tone.  “  Something  I  w'anted  to  say.” 

“  What  have  you  to  say  ?” 

Bob  stared  around  him ;  his  lips  moved, 
but  no  word  escaped  him.  Ilis  spirit  w’as  evi¬ 
dently  no  longer  with  things  of  this  e.arth. 

“  Bob  !”^  said  thejudge  again,  “  w'e  will 
pray  for  your  soul.” 

“  Pray  !  pr.ay  !”  groaned  he.  “  I  shall 
need  it.” 

In  slow  and  solemn  accents,  and  with 
great  feeling,  the  judge  uttered  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Bob  repeated  every  word  after  him. 
When  it  was  ended — 

“  God  be  merciful  to  your  soul !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  judge. 

“  Amen !”  said  all  present. 

One  of  the  corregidors  now  passed  the 
noose  of  the  lasso  round  Bob’s  neck,  anoth¬ 
er  bound  his  eyes,  a  third  person  drew  his 
feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  while  the  fourth 
stepped  behind  his  horse  with  a  heavy  riding- 
whip.  All  was  done  in  the  deepest  silence  : 
not  a  word  was  breathed  :  not  a  foot-fall 
heard  on  the  soft  yielding  turf  There  was 
something  awful  and  oppressive  in  the  pro¬ 
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found  stillness  that  reigned  in  the  vast  en¬ 
closure. 

The  whip  fell.  The  horse  gave  a  spring 
forwards.  At  the  same  moment  Bob  made 
a  desper.ate  clutch  at  the  bridle,  and  a  loud 
“  Hold !”  burst  in  thrilling  tones  from  the 
lips  of  the  judge. 

It  was  too  late.  Bob  was  already  hanging. 
The  judge  pushed  forward,  nearly  riding 
down  the  man  who  held  the  whip,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  Bob  in  his  arms,  raised  him  on  his  own 
horse,  supporting  him  with  one  h.and,  while 
with  the  other  he  strove  to  unfasten  the 
noose.  Ilis  whole  gigantic  frame  trembled 
w  ith  eagerness  and  exertion.  The  procu- 
rador,  corregidors,  all,  in  short,  stood  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  at  this  strange  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“  Whisky !  w  hisky !  Has  nobody  any 
whisky  ?”  shouted  the  judge. 

One  of  the  men  sprang  forward  with  a 
whisky  flask,  another  supported  the  body, 
and  a  third  the  feet,  of  the  half-hanged  man, 
while  the  judge  poured  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
into  his  mouth.  The  cravtit,  which  had  not 
been  taken  off,  had  hindered  the  breaking  of 
the  neck.  Bob  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  vacantly  around  him. 

“  Bob,”  said  the  judge,  “  you  had  .‘some¬ 
thing  to  say,  hadn’t  you,  about  Johnny?” 

“  Johnny,”  gasped  Bob  ;  “  Johnny.” 

“  What’s  become  of  him  ?” 

“  He’s  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Johnny.’^ 

“  To  San  Antonio  !”  repeated  the  judge, 
with  an  expression  of  great  alarm  overspread¬ 
ing  his  features. 

“  To  San  Antonio— to  Padre  Jose,”  con¬ 
tinued  Bob;  “  a  Catholic.  Bew.are  !” 

“  A  traitor,  then  !”  muttered  several. 

“Catholic!”  exclaimed  the  judge.  The 
words  he  had  heard  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
all  strength.  His  arms  fell  slowly  and  grad¬ 
ually  by  his  side,  and  Bob  was  again  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  lasso. 

“  A  Catholic  1  a  traitor!”  repeated  several 
of  the  men  ;  “  a  citizen  and  a  traitor  !” 

“  So  it  is,  men !”  exclaimed  the  judge. 
“We’ve  no  time  to  lose,”  continued  he,  in 
a  harsh,  hurried  voice  ;  “  no  time  to  lose ; 
we  must  catch  him.” 

“  That  must  w’e,”  said  several  voices, 
“  or  our  plans  are  betrayed  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.” 

“  After  him  immediately  to  San  Antonio  !’* 
cried  the  judge  with  the  same  desperately 
hurried  manner. 

“  To  San  Antonio !”  repeated  the  men, 
pushing  their  w’ay  through  the  curtain  of 
moss  and  branches.  As  soon  as  they  were 
outside,  those  w'ho  were  dismounted  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and,  without  another  word. 
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the  whole  party  galloped  away  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  San  Antonio. 

The  judge  alone  remained,  seemingly  lost 
in  thought ;  his  countenance  pale  and  anx¬ 
ious,  and  his  eyes  following  the  riders. 
Ilis  reverie,  however,  had  lasted  but  a  very 
few  seconds,  w'hen  he  seized  my  arm. 

“  Hasten  to  my  house,”  cried  he  ;  “  lose 
no  time,  don’t  spare  horse-flesh.  Take  Ptoly 
and  a  fresh  beast;  hurry  overtoSan  Felipe, 
and  tell  Stephen  Austin  what  has  happened, 
and  what  you  have  seen  and  heard.” 

“  But,  judge” - 

“  Off  with  you  at  once,  if  you  would  do 
Texas  a  service.  Bring  iny  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  back.” 

And  so  saying,  he  literally  drove  me  from 
under  the  tree,  pushing  me  out  with  hands 
and  feet.  I  was  so  much  startled  at  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  violent  impatience  and  anxiety 
which  his  features  assumed,  that,  without  ven¬ 
turing  to  make  further  objection,  1  struck  the 
spurs  into  my  mustang  and  galloped  off. 

Before  I  had  got  fifty  yards  from  the  tree, 
I  looked  around.  The  judge  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

I  rode  full  speed  to  the  judge’s  house,  and 
thence  on  a  fresh  hor.se  to  San  Felipe,  where 
I  found  Colonel  Austin,  who  seemed  much 
alarmed  by  the  news  I  brought  him,  had 
horses  saddled,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
neighbors.  Before  the  wife  and  step-daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  judge  had  made  their  preparations 
to  accompany  me  home,  he  started  with 
fifty  armed  men  in  the  direction  of  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

I  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  house,  but 
scarcely  had  we  arrived  there  when  I  was 
seized  w'ith  a  fever,  the  result  of  my  recent 
fatigues  and  sufferings.  For  some  days  my 
life  w’as  in  danger,  but  at  last  a  good  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  kindest  and  most  watch¬ 
ful  nursing,  triumphed  over  the  disease.  As 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  mount  a  horse,  I  set 
out  for  Mr.  Neal’s  plantation,  in  company  with 
his  huntsman  Anthony,  who,  after  spending 
many  days,  and  riding  over  hundreds  ofrniles 
of  ground  in  quest  of  me,  had  at  last  found 
me  out. 

Our  way  led  up  past  the  Patriarch,  and  as 
we  approached  it,  w'e  saw  innumerable  birds 
of  prey,  and  carrion  crows  circling  around  it, 
croaking  and  screaming.  I  turned  my  eyes 
in  another  direction  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
felt  a  strange  sort  of  longing  to  revisit  the 
tree.  Anthony  had  ridden  on,  and  was  al 
ready  hidden  from  vie\v  behind  its  branches. 
Presently  I  heard  him  give  a  loud  shout  of 
exultation.  I  jumped  off*  my  horse,  and  led 
it  through  a  small  opening  in  the  leafage. 

Some  forty  paces  from  me  the  body  of  a 


man  washangingby  a  lasso  from  the  very  same 
branch  on  which  Bob  had  been  hung.  It 
was  not  Bob,  however,  for  the  cor})se  was 
much  too  short  and  small  for  him. 

I  drew  nearer.  “  Johnny  !”  1  exclaimed. 
“  That’s  Johnny  !” 

“  It  was,’*  answered  Anthony.  “  Thank 
Heaven,  there’s  an  end  of  him  !” 

I  shuddered.  “  But  where  is  Bob  ?” 

“  Bob?”  cried  Anthony.  “  Bob!” 

He  glanced  tow’ards  the  grave.  The 
mound  of  earth  seemed  to  me  larger  and 
higher  than  when  I  had  last  seen  it.  Doubt- 
less  the  murderer  lay  beside  his  victim. 

“  Shall  we  not  render  the  last  service  to 
this  wretch,  Anthony?”  asked  I. 

“The  scoundrel!”  answered  the  hunts¬ 
man.  “  I  w’on’t  dirty  my  hands  with  him 
Let  him  poison  the  kites  and  the  crows!” 

We  rode  on. 


WE  ARE  BRETHREN  A’. 

From  Poems  by  Robert  Nicoll.  Tail :  F.diiiburg'i. 

A  H4PPY  bit  hanie  this  auld  world  would  be, 

If  men,  when  they’re  here,  could  niukc  shift  to 
agree. 

An’  ilk  said  to  his  neighbor,  in  cottage  an’  ha’, 

“  Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  arc  brethren  a’.” 

I  ken  na  why  anc  wi’  anither  should  fight. 

When  to  ’gree  would  make  a’body  cosie  and  right. 
When  man  meets  wi’  man,  ’tis  the  best  way  ava. 
To  say,  “Gi’e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a’.” 

My  coat  i.s  a  coarse  ane,  an’  yours  may  be  fine. 
And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink 
wine  ; 

But  we  baith  ha’e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw  : 
Sae  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a’. 

The  knave  ye  w’otild  scorn,  the  unfaithfu’  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi’  tlie  truth  on  your 
side  ; 

Sae  w’ould  I,  an  naught  else  would  lvalue  a  straw; 
Then  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a’. 

Ye  would  scorn  to  do  falsely  by  woman  or  man  ; 

/  baud  bv  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can  : 

We  are  ane  in  our  joy.s,  our  affections  an’ a’; 

Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  arc  brethren  a’. 

Your  mithcr  has  lo’ed  you  as  rnithers  can  lo’e  ; 

.An’  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithers  can  do ; 
\\'e  arc  ane  hie  an’  laigh,  an’  we  shouldna  be  twa  ; 
Sac  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a’. 

We  1  ovc  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair  ; 
Ilame  !  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an’  a’  that  arc  there  I 
Frac  the  pure  air  of  Heaven  the  same  life  wc 
draw — 

Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  ore  brethren  a’. 

Frail  shakin’  auld  age  will  soon  come  o’er  ns  hailh. 
An’  creeping  along  at  his  back  will  be  death  ; 

Sync  into  the  same  mither-yird  wc  will  fa’  ; 

Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a’. 
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NO  CONCEALMENTS! 

A  domestic  dilemma. 

BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

F.oin  Ainsworth'd  Mugaziiic. 

It  was  agreed  between  u.s  before  we  married 
— nay,  it  was  made  a  sine  qnd  non  on  botli  sides, 
and  established  as  a  Mede-and-Persian  matri¬ 
monial  law — that  there  were  to  be  ‘‘no  conceal¬ 
ments  beuveen  us  !  ’  As  many  confidences  as  we 
emdd  contrive  to  secure  by  and  for  each  other, 
hut  no  secret  unshared.  What  I  knew*,  she  was 
to  know  ;  what  she  heard,  I  wnis  to  hear.  Our 
eyes  and  ears,  our  hearts  and  souls  even,  were 
to  be  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  souls,  in  common. 

W'e  might  have  our  little  mistakes  now  and 
tlien,  brief  controversies,  momentary  dissensions 
even — transparent  shadows  flitting  between  us 
ami  felicity,  like  thin  fleecy  clouds  over  tlie 
moon’s  lace,  that  rather  embellish  than  obscure 
the  light — but.  there  was  to  be  no  mystery. 
We  were  not  to  pretend  to  throw'  open  our 
wliole  hearts  to  the  very  inmost  recesses,  and 
then  lock  up  one  particular  chamber  better 
worth  peeping  into,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest. 
No ;  we  w’ere  to  have  no  reserved  key,  but  be 
free  to  pry  into  every  thing,  Bluebeardisms 
and  all. 

And  admirably  the  system  worked.  “Mari¬ 
anne,”  said  I,  “  you  know'  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  ransack  my  writing-desk  at  all  hours ;  there 
can  be  notliing  there  or  elsewhere  that  I  should 
conceal  from  you.  Any  letters  of  mine,  as  soon 
ns  they  arrive,  you  are  free  to  open,  only  taking 
care  to  place  them  in  my  letter-case,  that  I 
may  be  sure  to  see  them.  Or  if  they  should 
ome  first  into  my  hands,  you  wrould  only  find 
them  open  instead  of  sealed,  that’s  all  the  dif¬ 
ference.” 

“  And  I’m  sure,”  w'ould  be  the  reply,  “  I  shall 
always  be  as  unreserv'ed  with  you.  I  should 
never  dream  of  receiving  any  letter,  and  then 
locking  it  up,  or  hiding  it  If  it  only  enclosed  a 
milliner’s  bill,  I  should  bring  it  to  you.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.  Charming  confi¬ 
dence.” 

It  certainly  worked  admirably  for  a  long  while 
— two  or  three  months — and  might  have  been 
quite  a  perfect  system,  only  w'e  had  bound  our¬ 
selves  by  such  solemn  v'ows  to  have  no  conceal¬ 
ments  from  one  another,  that  conscience  avas 
rarely  quite  at  ea.se,  and  sometimes  felt  its 
rose-leaves  a  little  rumpled  and  uncomfortable, 
when  happening  to  call  to  recollection  some 
trifling  albiir  that  had  never  been  communicated, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  never  been  re¬ 
membered. 

As  for  myself  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  so  much 
a  victim  to  sensibility,  thus  wroiight  upon  by 
a  too  literal  reading  of  the  bond  into  which  w'e 
had  both  entered ;  Marianne  w’as  the  principal 
martyr. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  I  found  her  looking  at 
me  at  breakfast  with  almost  Imlf  a  tear  in  e.ach 
eye,  her  cotl'ee  getting  cold,  and  her  newspaper 
(containing  possibly  a  breach  of  promise,  or 
even  a  murder)  unread.  After  scalding  my 
tliroat  witli  my  hot  second  cup  in  a  natural  emo¬ 


tion  of  surprise,  as  well  as  anxiety  to  know  w  hat 
w'as  the  matter.  I  discovered  that  she  did  not 
feel  “  quite  right,”  but  rather  as  if  she  w'ere  in¬ 
tentionally  suppressing  a  fact  W’hich  I  had  a 
claim  to  know — that  she  was  quite  sure  she  had 
no  motive  for  concealment,  an(l  was  even  uncon¬ 
scious  of  having  a  secret,  until  she  woke  up  in 
the  night  thinking  about  it — and  really,  then, 
foolish  as  it  w’as,  she  could  not  help  crying 
about  it  too;  for  of  this  she  was  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  afl’ection  where  there  w’as 
concealment. 

And  w'hat  was  the  mighty  secret  after  all  ? 

“Oh,  no!  you  mistake  me.  It  is  no  mighty 
secret — far  Irom  it;  for  they  are  only  mere  ac¬ 
quaintances,  the  Pimbles,  though  pleasant  peo¬ 
ple  enough,  but  I  fancied  the  concealment  might 
look  intentional.  It  is  something  Mrs.  Pimble  told 
me  the  other  day  wdien  w’e  dined  there.  There 
is  a  probability  of  her  girl  maj'rying;  yes,  so 
she  says ;  pretty  well — an  India  man ;  but  I 
believe  the  event  w'ill  not  take  place  this  ten 
months.” 

“  Oh,  w'ell,  if  that’s  all,  the  secret  was  not  a 
mighty  one.  I  could  have  w'aited  the  ten 
months  for  the  news,  and  you  know  1  should 
have  been  sure  to  have  heard  it  then.” 

“  That’s  very  true,  my  dear ;  but  then,  you 
know,  in  the  meantime,  concealment - ” 

Such  sensibility  could  not  be  too  tenderly  es¬ 
timated  ;  and  when  I  looked  round  my  little 
w'orld  of  friends,  and  my  w'ide  universe  of  ac¬ 
quaintances,  delightful  indeed  was  the  contra.st 
which  this  candor  and  openness  presented.  In 
all  directions  I  could  hear  family  phrases  flying 
about,  such  as  —  “My  wife  knows  nothing  of 
this;”  or,  “You  need  not  mention  it  before  Ed- 
w'ard ;”  or,  “  There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  Jane 
things  of  this  kind or,  “  He  hates  to  hear 
about  such  matters,  so  not  a  syllable,  if  you 
please ;”  w’hile  wre,  in  our  little  matrimonial 
sanctum,  had  set  up  a  confessional  for  all  inno¬ 
cent  communications;  and  as  ollen  as  w’e  had 
any  thing  to  say,  and  a  good  deal  oflener,  to  that 
W’e  could  repair  for  a  blissful  interchange  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  It  W'as  necessary  to  givea  thousrht  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  chilling  resene  discernible  in  fami¬ 
lies  around  us,  for  so  1  could  afl'ord  to  think  less 
of  the  trifling  inconveniences  attendant  upon 
our  ow'n  system.  Every  day  brought  with  it  a 
half  dozen  small  secrets  for  Mrs.  Shallowlovc 
to  hide  from  her  husband — “  matters  that  for 
her  part  she  had  no  idea  of  telling  S.  about;” 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  day  brought  to  my 
ear.s,  fresh  from  the  innocent  lips  of  my  w’ife.  a 
hundred  absurdities  which  there  was  no  earthly 
occasion  to  mention  to  anybody. 

“  Oh,  you  are  here,  are  you !  I  have  only  just 
six  words — w’hen  you  have  finished  your  letters 
W'ill  do.” 

“No,  Marianne,  now;  Pm  ready  to  listen” — 
and  my  pen  would  be  laid  down,  of  course. 

“Presently  w’oubl  do  as  w’oll,  but  I  w’ished 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  from  mamma - ” 

“Yesterday,  my  love.  She  was  quite  well, 
all  was  going  smoothly,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
communicate,  you  told  me.” 

“Yes,  but  I  have  heard  again  trom  her  this 
morning ;  half-an-hour  ago,  only  I  have  had  no 
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opportunity  of  tolling  you,  and  I  can’t  hear  any 
thing  to  be  dwelling  on  my  mind.  Here  is  her 
letter,  you  can  read  it.  She  has  no  intelligence 
to  add  to  that  she  sent  yesterday,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  nothing  to  say.” 

“  Oh !” 

“  Oh,  and  I  nev'er  told  you  that  Mr.  Duckit  has 
let  his  house - ” 

“Was  his  house  to  let,  Marianne ?  I  didn’t 
know - ” 

“  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  his  house  was  to  let,  and  he 
has  now  let  it,  I  am  told — the  fixtures  taken  at  a 
fair  valuation.  Besides  that,  it  seems  he  means 
to  retire  from  business,  and  sell  his  Canadian 
property.” 

“  Ah.  very  well,  Marianne,  1  suppose  he  knows 
his  own  business,  whatever  it  is,  though  we 
scarcely  know  him  but  by  sight.” 

“  No,  to  be  sure,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  only 

I  thought  1  wouldn’t  conceal - Oh,  and  that 

little  Miss  Elderby,  a  chattering  thing — she  has 
just  been  here,  and  I  fancied  you  would  won¬ 
der  what  in  the  world  she  could  be  telling  me 


“  Not  I,  indeed;  and  I  hope  you  don’t  think  it 
necessary - ” 

“Yes,  buf  I  do ;  though  there’s  really  little  or 
nothing  to  tell,  except  that  Dr.  Quick  has  had 
notice  this  morning  lo  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Rectory” — ^a  little  cough  here) — “  the  rector 
prays  lor  a  little  girl,  as  they  have  but  eight — 
butjl  understand  his  wife’s  wishes  in  that  respect 
are  not  exactly  his.” 

“  I  heartily  wish,  my  dear,  that  both  parties 
may  be  gratified  ;  and  now,  if  you  have  no  ob¬ 
jection,  I’ll  finish  my  letter.” 

“  To  be  sure,  certainly ;  indeed  1  have  nothing 
lo  add,  nor  should  I  have  communicated  all  this, 
and  certainly  not  the  particulars  last  mentioned, 
relative  to  atfairs  at  the  Rectory,  only  I  am  of 
opinion  that  where  there  is  concealment - ” 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  contract,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  habit ;  and  I  at  first  found  my¬ 
self  gravely  relieving  my  mind  of  a  multitude  of 
insignificances  daily,  the  smallness  of  which 
made  them  a  tremendous  burthen  to  bear.  Per¬ 
haps  some  event  undisclosed,  unconfided — con¬ 
cealed,  suppressed  within  my  own  bosom — has 
been  recollected  after  quitting  the  house  to  take 
my  morning  stroll  ;  and  the  door  has  been 
opened  again,  that  I  might  mention  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact - 

“I  quite  forgot  to  apprise  you,  Marianne,  of  a 
step  which  1  conceived  it  right  to  take  two  days 
ago.  1  have  ordered  a  new  hat — as  you  rather 
object  to  the  shape  of  this — and  I  would  not  have 
you  be  taken  by  surprise.” 

Or  perhaps,  when  she  was  just  starting  on 
her  own  trip.  I  called  her  back  to  say — “  About 
the  county-asylum,  to  which  I  talked  of  sub¬ 
scribing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Dearest  Marianne, 
that  there  may  be  no  concealment  in  any  thing 
between  us  two.  I  now  mention  to  you,  tliat  I 
have  made  it  guineas.” 

But  this  scrupulousness  on  my  side  soon  van¬ 
ished,  and  I  began  to  find  that  I  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  communicate,  unless  an  afl'air  of 
consequence  had  happened.  Not  so  my  wife  ; 
there  is  no  end  to  the  feminine  conscience  under 
the  influence  of  nflection. 


It  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  be  aroused  out 
of  my  after-dinner  nap,  I’or  the  mere  purpose  of 
receiving  a  proof  that  she  had  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal,  contained  in  a  demonstration  that  she  had 
nothing  to  disclose.  But  it  was  still  worse, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  discussion  at  the 
club,  to  be  summoned  down  to  the  door,  and  to 
find  Marianne’s  eager  honest  face  gleanung 
with  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  she  felt  it 
wicked  to  withhold. 

“  My  darling  creature,”  I  cried,  “such  anxiety 
and  confidential  devotion  makes  the  very  heart 
speak  within  one!  —  My  darling  creature,  so 
you  have  something  to  say,  and  came  here  that 
I  might  not  lose - ” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  so  I  thought  we  would 
drive  round  this  way,  for  I  can  keep  nothing 
to  myself.  The  rector’s  disappointed — it’s  a 
boy  I” 

We  never  had,  however,  the  least  syllable  of 
complaint  between  us  to  check  the  course  of 
mutual  confidence ;  unless  it  might  be  thought 
to  come  in  the  form  of  a  small  exclamation  of 
surprise,  now  and  then,  from  the  lips  of  Mari¬ 
anne,  at  accidentally  discovering  some  insignifi¬ 
cance  which  I  had  omitted  to  mention  at  the 
confessional. 

“And  so,”  Marianne  would  cry,  “you  met 
Mr.  Walker  the  other  day!  He  told  me  last 
night,  when  he  came  and  sat  by  me,  that  he  had 
seen  v'ou  lately !” 

“Walker!  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  met  him  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  in  Pall  Mall.” 

“  You  never  lold  me !” 

“  My  dear,  1  forgot  it  before  I  reached  home.” 

“How  strange!  Now  I  should  have  told 
you 

That  she  would. 

“  When  you  asked  that  gentleman  in  the  blue 
stock  to  sing  last  night,  you  praised  his  fine 
voice;  I  never  knew  you  had  heard  him  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  1  dropped  in  one  night  you 
may  remember,  in  Wimpole-street  when  there 
was  a  little  music  going  on.  He  sang  there.” 

“  Really  !  and  so  he  sang  there .'”  cried  Mari¬ 
anne.  “  Well,  I  never  knew  that  till  now !” 

But  I  must  confess,  that  about  the  end  of  the 
first  twelvemonth  of  our  married  life,  Marianne, 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  real  grievance,  began 
to  imagine  one.  No,  it  did  not  amount  to  that 
either.  I  should  rather  say,  that  she  took  a 
needless  objection  to  one  family  group  amongst 
our  acquaintances,  and  cherished  a  mild  dis¬ 
like  which  our  system  of  candor  and  open 
confession  would  not  of  course  permit  her  to 
conceal. 

There  vns  something  a  little  peculiar  in  the 
tone  of  the  people,  that  gave  a  kind  of  excuse  to 
her  objections.  I  had  not  known  them  long, 
not  at  all  intimately,  yet  they  wrote  to  me  as  to 
an  old  friend.  As  often  as  Marianne  glanced 
over  a  letter  of  theirs,  the  foolish  fluttering 
thing  (never  must  she  see  this  page !)  felt  half 
inclined  to  tear  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  freedom. 
There  were  some  young  girls  too  in  the  case, 
all  monstrous  innocent  but  giddy  as  wild  birds, 
and  Marianne  in  fact  did  not  at  all  like  their 
chirping. 

I  naturally  did  what  I  could  to  discourage 
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the  intimacy,  but  that  was  not  so  easy  to  accom- 
plisli  delicately.  The  letters  would  come  now 
and  then,  and  my  wife  would  glance  over  them 
as  usual,  lest,  as  she  truly  observed,  it  should 
appear  that  she  in  the  least  minded  such 
frivolity. 

One  evening,  returning  home  after  ashort  ram¬ 
ble,  I  found  on  the  Uible  some  parcels  of  books 
and  papers,  which  had  arrived  for  me  during 
my  absence.  Marianne  made  some  reference 
to  them  as  matters  1  had  anticipated,  and  left 
me  to  open,  search,  and  peruse.  Underneath 
them,  on  the  table,  I  then  found  a  post-letter, 
directed  in  a  handwriting  not  unknown,  yet 
not  familiar  to  me.  It  was  from  one  of  my 
lively  freedom-loving  friends — the  well-mean¬ 
ing,  but  not  over-refined  correspondent,  whose 
gaiety  had  caused  many  a  little  shadow  to  creep 
over  the  fair  brow  of  my  .Marianne. 

This  letter  I  read,  and  then  read  again,  and 
then  laid  down  with  a  feeling  of  regret  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  anger.  I  felt  that  my  correspondent 
had  no  right,  by  any  conceivable  law  of  freedom 
or  privilege  of  society,  to  address  me  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  mistakeable.  1  was  then  associated  witli 
their  dearest  friends:  nay,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  I  was  their  near  relative,  and 
that  I  had  known  them  for  years  was  a  thing 
legible  in  every  line  ! 

They  commanded  rather  than  invited  my  pre¬ 
sence  ;  1  must  join  them  in  their  excursion;  it 

W'as  all  settled  ;  my  excellent  friends  the - s, 

and - s,  whose  names  I  could  not  have  spelt, 

and  whose  faces  I  should  not  know;  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  early ;  magnificent  scenery,  soul- 
stirring  associations  ;  invigorating  breezes,  wild 
fre.shness  of  nature ;  delightful  arrangement, 
party  perfectly  Bocaccian.  Not  a  word  about 
my  wile.  1  did  think  it  cool,  and  it  heated  me 
accordingly. 

But  its  effect  on  me  was  of  no  consequence — 
what  could  be  its  eflfect  on  the  mind  of  Mari¬ 
anne  !  So  familiar  was  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  epistle,  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the 
account  I  had  always  given,  that  although  I 
feared  not  its  power  to  work  any  unkind  sus¬ 
picion  in  her  mind,  I  knew  well  that  it  would 
disturb  and  annoy  her.  Perfectly  blameless  as 
I  was,  it  must  yet  seem — so  very  free  was  my 
correspondent  —  that  I  had  insensibly,  inad¬ 
vertently  encouraged  the  unaccountable  famil¬ 
iarity.  I  resolved,  after  a  minute’s  considera¬ 
tion,  to  spare  her  the  annoyance.  Why  should 
she,  angel  that  she  was  (and  is,  whether  she 
should  chance  to  see  this  paper  or  not!)  be  even 
a  momentary  sulferer  by  such  impertinence ! 
But  how  to  take  in  safety  this  first  step  into  the 
dark  regions  of  secrecy  1 — how  to  manage  the 
first  violation  of  our  compact! — how  to  elfectmy 
First  Concealment ! 

Mark,  ye  married  youth,  that  ye  may  avoid ! 
I  said  I  was  blameless — and  yet  I  must  needs 
turn  schemer,  and  work  with  the  tools  of  guilt. 

The  letter,  having  been  found  under  the 
packets,  had  been  unobserved  by  me  until  their 
removal.  Marianne  had  made  no  mention  of 
it,  the  seal  was  unbroken — perhaps  she  had  not 
seen  it  at  all.  What  then  so  ea-^y  1  1  would 
burn  it  at  once.  Not  so ; — stop !  If  she  had  not 
seen  the  letter  itself,  she  must  have  heard  the 


postman’s  knock — our  house  was  not  so  large 
(how  the  family  has  increased  !)  and  slie  knew 
that  a  letter  had  been  left.  To  put  it  aside — to 
fialf-hide  it  for  the  evening,  would,  if  she  should 
chance  to  notice  its  absence,  or  spy  the  epistle 
itself,  look  most  awkward  and  suspicious.  It 
would  denote  my  consciousness  of  something, 
and  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  explaining  any 
thing.  1  should  be  convicted  of  a  desire  to  con¬ 
ceal,  w’ithout  profiting  by  my  guilt. 

The  thought  struck  me — yes,  I  had  it.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  letter,  though  Irom  the  same  family 
party,  was  not  from  the  same  'persm  who  had 
frequently  written ;  and  even  il  Marianne  had 
seen  it,  it  was  unlikely  that  she  had  recognized 
the  hand.  Forth  from  my  pocket  I  drew  a  let¬ 
ter  which  I  had  brought  from  the  club — it  was 
from  Tom  Jones,  of  St.  John’s,  to  come  and 
smoke  with  him.  Triumphantly  drawing  Tom’s 
letter  from  its  envelope,  and  performing  the 
same  operation  with  respect  to  the  new  comer, 

I  placed  the  jolly  smoker’s  summons  in  the  en¬ 
velope  of  my  objectionable  correspondent  thnist 
one  into  my  pocket,  and  threw  the  other  care¬ 
lessly  on  the  table.  There  it  lay  !  To  all  ap- 
earance,  the  verj'  same,  save  and  except  its 
roken  seal,  that  I  had  Ibund  there  !  IViat  was 
the  letter  just  left  by  the  postman!  What  a 
masterpiece  of  policy. 

I  felt,  at  the  moment,  that  I  ought  at  least  to 
get  a  secretaryship  to  an  embassy  from  the 
government.  My  talents  had  been  sadly  thrown 
away — buried  alive  under  heaps  of  honesly ! 

While  thus  pleiisantly  musing,  wandering  as 
I  may  say,  between  Constantinople  and  Madrid, 
Marianne  entered.  1  was  then  deeply  busied 
in  my  books  and  papers.  There  lay  the  clever 
deception — the  innocent,  the  criminal  epistle, — 
the  sheep  in  wolPs  clothing.  My  Marianne, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  approsiched  ihe  table,  iind 
took  it  up.  I  never  raised  my  eyes,  nor  seemed 
conscious  of  the  action.  There  w'as  silence — 
broken  but  by  the  rustling  of  my  papers.  “  Y es,” 
thought  I,  “  you  may  read  wdth  quiet  nerves — 
you  cannot  know  how  cunningly  I  have  contrived 
to  spare  you  an  annoyance  !” 

No  sooner  had  the  thought  been  conceived, 
than  a  faint  moan,  a  low’  cry  of  fright  and  pain, 
startled  my  inmost  soul.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
my  wife’s  face  perfectly  wdiite — 

“  The  lively  blood  had  gone  to  guard  her  heart.” 

Her  limbs  trembled — fear  and  anguish  w'ere 
dilfused  all  over  her,  and  she  dropped  at  my 
feet.  I  could  not  speak,  surprise  kept  me  dumb, 
and  her  feelings  first  found  a  voice. 

“  Oh !  w’hat  have  I  done  ?  and  what  have 
you  done  ?  That  is  not  the  letter,  but  the  en¬ 
velope  only.  The  child,  your  little  nephew’,  w’as 
in  the  room  when  it  came,  and  before  1  could 
see  what  he  w’as  doing,  had  seized  it  and  found 
one  side  of  the  cover  oi^^n — see,  here  it  is — he 
read  the  name  of  the  writer — I  saw  not  a  w’ord, 
but  only  know  from  whom  it  came.  Oh,  why 
this  mystery — this  dreadful  deception  ?  What 
am  I  to  think,  what  fear,  w’hat  suller!”  And 
then  she  sank  powerless  upon  my  knees. 

A  hundred  feelings  crow’ded  stiflingly  into  my 
heart  at  tliat  instant,  but  assuredly  a  silly  feeling 
was  uppermost.  I  had  not  the  emotion  of  a  ras- 
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cal,  of  a  hypocrite  ;  but  I  am  able  to  announce 
to  the  public  in  g^eneral  that  the  feeling  of  an 
enormous  fool  is  a  singularly  disagreeable  one. 

Eva.sion  would  have  been  meanness,  mad¬ 
ness —  besides,  it  was  impossible;  and  with 
crimsoned  cheeks,  I  instantly  fell  to  iny  con¬ 
fessions.  I  explained  all  in  ten  words.  I  drew 
the  real  letter — that  infernal  well-intentioned 
missive — from  my  pocket.  I  convinced  her  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  that  1  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  most  intense  folly  by  anxiety  for  her 
— liy  respect  for  her  very  mistakes — by  disinter¬ 
ested  fondness  and  affection. 

And  she  believed  as  readily  as  she  doubted. 
Well  might  she  doubt,  and  well  might  she  be¬ 
lieve.  From  that  moment — good  or  evil — there 
have  been  no  concealments. 


A  ScPERinTExniiiG  Dog. —  The  following  ap¬ 
peared  lately  in  a  London  newspaper  : — Every  one 
will  remember  the  fireman’s  dog,  which,  for  many 

J’cars,  was  the  constant  attendant  at  a  fire, 
ct  the  distance  he  ever  so  great.  Another  instance, 
equally  extraordinary,  of  the  devotedness  of  one  of 
the  canine  species  to  another  occupation,  may  be 
daily  witnessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  borough. 
The  commissioners  of  pavements  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Southwark  have  a  number  of  men  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey, 
St.  John’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  St.  Olave’s,  &c.,  and 
wherever  they  are,  will  be  seen  a  brown  terrier 
running  about  the  works  they  are  engaged  on, 
and  never  leaving  till  they  leav'e.  No  one  knows 
where  he  comes  from,  where  he  sleeps,  or 
how  he  obtains  his  food,  except  what  he  gets  from 
the  men  whose  strange  companion  he  has  thus  been 
for  no  less  than  eight  years,  lie  goes  regularly  to 
the  stoneyard  near  the  Greenwich  railway,  about 
five  in  the  morning  in  summer,  but  later  in  winter, 
and  waits  till  the  men  go  to  their  work.  But  if  he 
should  liave  missed  them  in  any  way,  he  proceeds 
over  the  district  till  he  meets  with  them,  and  then 
takes  his  station  beside  the  barrow.  No  other 
dog  dares  approach  the  spot,  or  a  biped  the  clothes 
of  the  men.  When  the  labor  is  over,  he  goes  away, 
but  no  one  knows  where.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  men,  and  from  Mr. 
Hall,  the  superintendent,  having  made  his  pecnli- j 
arities  known,  he  has  become  much  noticed. — 
Chamhers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Odd  CoixciDEXCE. — We  mentioned  last  week 
the  noble  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in 
presenting  the  living  of  Edmonton  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Tate.  The  mode  of  presentation,  we  have  been 
assured,  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  Smith  called  upon 
Mr.  John  Tate,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted.  **  1  have  thought  it  right  to  come  and 
tell  you  that  I  have  given  away  the  living  held  by 
your  late  father.”  Mr.  Tate  bowed  assent,  looking, 
of  course,  rather  rueful,  and  replied — “  No  doubt 
the  appointment  is  a  very  proper  one.”  “  Yes,  very 
proper  ;  I  have  given  it  to  a  most  deserving  person. 
What  is  an  odd  coincidence,  too,  is  that  his  name  is 
Tate — John  Tate.”  Mr.  Tate  colored,  and  his 
sisters  burst  into  tears.  “  And  there,”  quickly  add¬ 
ed  Mr.  Smith,  “  he  sits  before  me.” — .hhenaum. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

From  the  London  Charivaii. 

I  LOVE  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me. 

Our  mutual  Hame  is  like  th’  affinity 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies  : 

I  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen. 

’Tis  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.  That  unity 
Is,  afler  all,  but  metaphysical. 

O,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid, 

A  living  acid;  thou  an  alkali 

Endow’d  with  human  sense,  that,  brought  together. 
We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt. 

One  homogeneous  crystal.  Oh  !  that  thou 
VV’ert  Carbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen  ; 

We  would  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas. 

Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha — Would  to  Heaven 
That  I  were  Phosphorus  and  thou  wert  Lime  ! 

And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret. 

I’d  bo  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 

So  that  thou  mightst  be  Soda.  In  that  case 
We  should  he  Glauber’s  salt.  Wert  thou  Magnesia 
Instead,  we’d  form  the  salt  that’s  named  from  Ep¬ 
som. 

Could’st  thou  Potassa  be,  I  Aqua-fortis, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form. 
Nitrate  of  Potash — otherwise  Saltpetre. 

And  thus,  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent, 

We’d  live  and  love  together,  until  death 
Should  decompose  the  fleshly  tertium  quid^ 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.  Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs, 

And  mine  is  Johnson.  Wherefore  should  not  we 
Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs  ? 

W’e  will.  The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh. 

When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  com¬ 
bine. 


MY  SISTER’S  SONG. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

Mt  Sister’s  song!  how  sweetly  wild 
That  music  seems  to  be  ! 

It  was  my  fav'rite  when  a  child. 

And  still  it  pleases  me  ; 

Although  it  wakes  regretting  tears. 

For  days  that  are  no  more. 

And  lifts  the  veil  from  buried  years, 

I  love  that  song  of  yore  ! 

I  well  remember  how  profound 
We  listen’d  to  the  strain. 

While  those  rich  notes  would  float  around  — 
My  heart  responds  again  ! 

I  know  not  why  it  makes  me  sad. 

For  cheerful  is  the  lay; 

But  while  each  brow  is  smiling  glad. 

My  own  is  turn’d  away  ! 

My  mother  loved  that  simple  air. 

It  soothed  her  aged  breast. 

And  oft  dispell’d  the  mists  of  care 
That  broke  upon  her  rest ! 

Then  chide  me  not  for  feelings  deep. 

That  to  this  theme  belong  ; 

Its  melody  can  make  me  weep, — 

It  is  my  Sister’s  song  ! 
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ISENBERG  AND  KRAPF’S  TRAVELS  IN 
ABYSSINIA. 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 

Journals  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Isenherg  and 
Krapfy  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionarif  Society,  detailing  their  proceedings 
in  Shoa,  and  other  parts  of  Ahyssinia,  in 
1839  to  1842  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Geo- 
graph  iced  Memoir  of  Abyssinia  and  South 
Eastern  Africa,  by  James  M  Queen,  Esq., 
grounded  on  the  Missionaries’  Journals, 
and  the  Expedition  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
up  the  Nile.  London,  1843. 

W E  doubt  whether  merchants  or  statesmen, 
philanthropists  or  Christians,  have  sufficient¬ 
ly  considered  the  vast  prospects  which  seem 
opening  to  British  enterprise  (secular  and 
religious)  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Africa. 
Steam  navigation  has  brought  England  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks’  sail  of  India ;  and  the  route 
being  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  we 
have  been  introduced  to  important  relations 
with  the  North-Eastern  and  Eastern,  as  we 
had  long  been  with  the  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern,  coasts  of  Africa.  If  we  waft  ourselves 
to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  take  our 
station  at  Aden,  which  Great  Britain  holds 
as  a  citadel,  and  a  depot  for  coals  and  other 
stores,  we  see.  Northward,  the  vast  tracts  of 
Arabia,  with  the  Red  Sea  leading  us  to  Egypt, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Levant;  Southward,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  our  own  Mauritius,  with  Mada¬ 
gascar  ;  Eastward,  across  an  open  sea,  India 
and  the  tract  to  China ;  and  Westward,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  the  whole  interior  of  Africa,  now 
presented  to  us  from  a  point  which  offers 
new  and  enlarged  facilities  for  its  exploration, 
and  in  connexion  with  geographical  discov¬ 
eries  which  connect  its  hitherto  inaccessible 
recesses.  Eastward  with  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Westward  with  the  Atlantic,  and  Northward 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Of  these  geographical  discoveries  a  very 
interesting  memoir  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
in  our  hands,  so  far  as  respects  the  research¬ 
es  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  up  the  Nile ;  but  to 
see  their  full  extent  and  importance,  the  ex¬ 
plorations  in  Abyssinia  should  be  connected 
with  those  in  the  South  and  West  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa;  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  brought  within  the 
probable  range  of  rapid  discovery.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt’s  steam  vessels  have  ascend¬ 
ed  the  White  Nile,  penetrating  far  to  the 
South  of  Nubia,  almost  to  the  Equator  ;  and 
not  far  to  the  Westward  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
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try  where  this  expedition  terminated,  are  the 
fountains  of  those  mighty  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  ;  so  that  the  Nile,  the  Zaire, 
the  Congo,  the  Chadda,  the  Niger,  are  con¬ 
spiring  to  unlock  the  interior  of  this  mighty 
continent  to  Christian,  and  probably  to  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprise.  The  Missionaries  Isen- 
berg  and  Krapf  have  furnished  some  import¬ 
ant  and  necessary  links  in  this  chain  of 
African  exploration.  They  have  been  the 
first  to  acquire  and  communicate  correct  in¬ 
formation  respecting  that  once  celebrated 
portion  of  Africa  which  lies  South  of  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  South  and  South- 
East  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  early  course  of 
the  Blue  Nile.  They  have  laid  open  the 
highlands  which  give  birth  to  and  separate 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  rivers 
of  Africa;  and  they  have  made  known  to  the 
world  regions  in  the  interior  of  this  sultry 
continent,  which  from  their  elevation  and 
irrigation  are  rather  European  than  tropical 
in  their  climate  and  productions. 

It  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to  follow 
the  travellers  through  five  hundred  pages  of 
narrative,  so  as  to  present  an  outline  of  their 
journies  and  discoveries.  The  book,  perused 
with  its  accompanying  maps,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  entertaining;  but  a  string  of  dates, 
and  names  of  towns,  villages,  and  rivers, 
would  be  neither.  We  must,  therefore,  de¬ 
tach  a  few  particulars  ;  hoping  that,  as  the 
work  issues  from  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  it  will  obtain  so  large  a  circulation  as 
to  render  even  that  superfluous. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Society’s  labors  in  Abyssinia, 
is  succinctly  given  in  a  Preface,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  we  will  extract. 

“  The  operations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Abyssinia  commenced  in  the  year 
1829.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat,  and  the  Rev. 
Christian  Kugler,  the  first  Protestant  Missiona¬ 
ries  who  entered  that  country,  landed  at  Masso- 
wah  in  Dec.  1829.  They  were  favor.ablv  re¬ 
ceived  by  Sebagadis,  the  then  Ras  of  Tigrc. 
Mr.  Kugler  was  removed  by  death  just  one  year 
after  his  landing  at  Massowah  ;  he  died  in  the 
expression  of  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  a  good  hope  through  grace,  on  Dec.  29,  1880. 
Mr.  Kugler’s  place  in  the  Mission  was  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  William  Isenbertr,  who 
reached  Adowah,  in  Tigre,  in  April,  1833.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Blum- 
hardt  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  and  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ludwig  Krapf  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  1830  Mr.  Gofiat  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  where 
he  was  kindly  receiv^ed,  and  protected  by  Ouhea, 
then  exercising  chief  authority  in  that  part  of 
Abyssinia.  In  1836  Mr.  Gobat  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  quit  the  .Mission. 

“  Early  in  1838  opposition  to  the  Mission  was 
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excited  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  fomented  by  certain  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  who  had  entered  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Missionaries  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  quit  Abyssinia,  Oubea  declaring  that  he 
was  not  able  to  resist  their  enemies  any  longer. 

“  On  quitting  Abyssinia,  Messrs.  Isenberg 
and  Blumhardt  proceeded  to  Cairo.  Mr.  Krapf, 
being  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  re-en¬ 
tering  Abyssinia  from  another  quarter,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  attempt  to  »lo  so  by  Zeila, 
which  lies  without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
in  lat.  11*^  20'  north,  long.  43®  50'  east.  He  was 
led  to  contemplate  this  attempt  in  consequence 
of  the  Missionaries,  while  tat  Adowah,  having 
been  Invited  by  the  king  of  Shoa  to  visit  his 
country.  Mr.  Krapf  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Mocha,  where  life  arrived  on  the  28th  ol’  May, 
1838.  Here  he  met  with  a  servant  of  the  King 
of  Shoa,  who  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  the 
design  which  he  had  formed,  and  gave  him 
much  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Zeila  to  the  capital  of  the  King  of 
Shoa.  From  Mr.  Naylor,  the  British  Consul  at 
Mocha,  Mr.  Krapf  met  with  a  friendly  reception, 
and  the  promise  of  every  assistance  in  his  pow¬ 
er.  "While  he  was  employed  in  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  at  Mocha,  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery ; 
which  reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1838. 

“  Mr.  Isenberg  and  Mr.  Krapf  now  seriously 
deliberated  on  their  future  course ;  and  came  to 
tlie  conclusion  jointly  to  engage  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  Shoa  by  way  of  Zeila  and  Hurrur. 
Should  they  fail  in  their  object  with  regard  to 
Shoa,  it  was  their  purpose  to  make  their  way,  if 
possible,  to  the  tribes  of  Heathen  Gallas,  which 
are  spread  over  the  country  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  of  Shoa. 

Colonel  Campbell,  then  British  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  Cairo,  procured  for  the  Missionaries  a 
firman  from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  He  also  gave 
tliem  letters  to  the  Consul  at  Mocha,  and  to  the 
King  of  Shoa,  strongly  recommending  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  their  protection  and  favor.  Mr. 
Gliddon,  the  United  States’  Consul-General  at 
Cairo,  gave  them  a  letter,  recommending  them 
to  the  friendly  otHces  of  all  captains  of  United 
States’  vessels  with  whom  they  might  meet. 

“  Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  they  started  on 
tlieir  arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Krapf  thus  con¬ 
cluded  a  letter  from  Cairo  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Jan.  20,  1839 : 

‘  May  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  be  our  guide,  our 
preserver,  our  strength,  our  light,  and  our  life !’ 

“  From  Mocha  they  crossed  to  the  opposite 
coast,  passed  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April  arrived  at  Tadjurra,  which 
they  found  preferahle  to  Zeila  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  to  the  interior.  Alter  encountering  the 
many  ditliculties  which  embarrass  travellers 
in  these  unfrequented  regions,  they  reached  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  journey  having  occupied  thirty-five 
days.  They  had  an  interview  with  the  King  on 
the  7th  of  JunOj  who  gave  them  a  favorable  re¬ 
ception. 

‘‘The  Missionaries  remained  togetlier  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa  until  November  6, 1839 ;  when 


Mr.  Isenberg  departed,  to  return  for  a  season  to 
this  country.  During  these  five  monilis  they 
were  diligently  occupied  in  conversational 
preaching  and  discussion,  and  in  obtaining  a 
great  variety  of  information.  Mr.  Isenberg  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  translations  into 
the  Amharic  language,  both  while  in  Tigre,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  Shoa.  A  leailing  object  of 
his  visit  to  England  was  to  print  the  works 
which  he  had  prepared,  for  the  future  use  of  the 
Mission  wherever  the  Amharic  language  is  ver¬ 
nacular.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1840.  Here  he  completed  works  already 
commenced,  and  prepared  several  others.  He 
eventually  carried  through  the  Press : — An  Am¬ 
haric  Spelling  Book,  8vo.;  Grammar,  royal  8vo.; 
Dictionar}',  4to. ;  Catechism,  8vo. ;  Church  His- 
torj',  8vo. ;  Amharic  General  History,  8vo.  Mr. 
Isenberg  had  prepared  a  Vocabulary  of  the 
Dankali  language,  which  was  likewise  printed. 

The  object  of  the  Mission  was  not  only  the 
Christian  population  of  Shoa,  but  the  Galla 
Tribes  extensively  spread  over  the  south-east¬ 
ern  parts  of  Africa.  To  the  Galla  language, 
therefore,  hitherto  unwritten,  Mr.  Krapf’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  much  given.  During  Mr.  Isenberg’s 
stay  in  London  the  following  Galla  works,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Krapf,  were  printed  : — Vocabula¬ 
ry,  12mo. ;  Elements  of  the  Galla  Language, 
12mo. ;  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  12mo. ;  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  12mo.  The  Committee  have  since  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Krapf  a  translation  into  Galla 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

While  Mr.  Isenherg  was  absent  in  England, 
Mr.  Krapf,  though  alone,  and  painfully  leeling 
the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  his  solitari¬ 
ness,  occupied  himself  diligently  and  zealously 
in  his  arduous  duties.  Amidst  much  to  try  and 
discourage  him,  he  was  graciously  sustained  in 
his  work,  and  not  left  without  tokens  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing  upon  it.  The  nature  of  that  work, 
and  the  difficulties  and  trials  incident  to  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  it,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Missionaries  contained  in  this  volume. 

“Mr.  Krapf’s  private  atfairs  having  called 
him  to  Egj'pt,  he  left  Ankobar  on  the  10th  of 
.March,  1842.  He  determined  to  go  by  Gondar 
and  Massowah.  One  object  was  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  new  Abuna,  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  In  this 
object  he  was  disappointed.  Just  before  he 
reached  Daunt,  in  the  province  of  Belissen.  his 
progress  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the 
country  having  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  ^y  hostilities  between  two  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  part  of  Abyssinia.  Hence  he  was  obliged 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Gatira,  the  capital  of  a 
chief  named  Adara  Bille.  This  man  on  Mr. 
Krapf’s  advance  had  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  gained  his  confidence.  He  now,  however, 
determined  to  plunder  him.  By  a  series  of  art¬ 
ful  proceedings  he  effected  his  purpose,  and 
stripped  Mr.  Krapf  of  the  whole  of  his  property. 
His  life  itself  was  seriously  endangered.  A 
gracious  Providence  rescued  him  from  the  per¬ 
ils  of  his  situation.  Having  obtained  leave  to 
depart  from  Gatira.  he  determined  to  attempt 
reaching  Massowah  by  a  route  directed  to  the 
north-east.  Throughout  this  journey  he  encoun- 
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tered  i^reat  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers ; 
but  under  the  defence  of  the  Most  Ilif^h,  in  wiiom 
he  trusted,  lie  was  brought  to  Massovvah  in 
safety,  on  the  1st  of  May.  1842.  This  journey 
led  Mr.  Krapf  through  parts  of  Abyssinia  not 
previously  traversed  by  Europeans.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  his  Journal  is  therefore  of  much  interest 
for  the  geographical  information  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  for  the  insight  which  it  gives 
into  the  state  of  the  people. 

“  In  Egypt  Mr.  Krapf  met  his  fellow  laborer 
Mr.  Isenberg  returning  to  Abyssinia.  Mr. 
Blumhardt,  their  former  associate  in  Tigre, 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Committee  to  the 
North  Indian  Mission.  He  had  been  replaced 
in  the  Abyssinian  Mission  by  the  Rev.  John 
Muhleisen,  who  reached  Cairo  in  company  with 
Mr.  Isenberg.  The  three  Missionaries  and  Mrs. 
Krapf,  to  whom  Mr.  Krapf  had  been  united  in 
Egypt,  left  Cairo  on  the  17th  Oct.  They  reach¬ 
ed  Aden  on  the  2nd  of  Nov.  On  the  18th  of 
Uec.  they  sailed  for  Tadjurra,  and  reached  that 
place  on  the  20th.  Here  they  found  a  series  of 
obstacles  opposed  to  their  re-entrance  into  Abys¬ 
sinia.  Having  in  vain  employed  every  means 
in  their  power  to  surmount  those  obstacles,  tliey 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and 
return  to  Aden.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
causes  which  operated  to  close  the  door  against 
the  return  of  the  Missionaries  to  Shoa,  we  are 
not  at  present  fully  informed.  From  what  has 
transpired,  however,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  the  same  description  as  those  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Missionaries  from  Tigre — 
the  jealousy  of  the  Priesthood  and  politico-po¬ 
pish  intrigue.” 

“  Whether  a  re-entrance  into  Abyssinia  may 
be  practicable  to  the  Missionaries  at  a  future 
period,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  That  a 
measure  of  scriptural  light  has  been  diffused  by 
their  instrumenUility  cannot  be  doubted.  Many 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Amharic,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  have  been  widely  dispersed. 
They  were  received  with  avidity  wherever  the 
Missionaries  had  an  opportunity  of  circulating 
them,  and  in  Mr.  KrapPs  journeyings  copies 
were  found  in  remote  places,  far  distant  from 
any  spot  previously  visited  by  a  Missionary. 
We  may  therefore  warrantably  hope  that  a  por¬ 
tion  at  least  of  the  good  seed  will  take  root,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  perfect  ionP 

“  As  it  appears  that  rivers  of  considerable 
magnitude  fall  into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  those 
parts  of  Eastern  Africa  inhabited  by  the  Hea¬ 
then  Galla  Tribes,  Mr.  Krapf  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  make  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
Mission  in  that  direction,  so  soon  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  would  permit.” 

“  During  the  period  of  Mr.  Krapf ’s  residence 
at  Ankobar,  a  communication  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  Shoa  and  the  British  Autho¬ 
rities  in  India.  An  Embassy,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Harris,  was  sent  to  Shoa  by  the 
Governor  General  of  India.  Captain  Harris 
reached  his  destination  in  July  1841.  A  Treaty 
was  concluded  between  Captain  Harris  and  the 
King  of  Shoa  on  Nov.  12,  1841,  establishing  a 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  British 
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subjects  in  Shoa,  and  the  security  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  At  the  solicitation  of  Captain  Harris, 
Mr.  Krapf  acted  as  his  Interpreter  in  negocia- 
ting  the  Treaty  ;  and  in  a  despatch  to  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Government,  Captain  Harris  recorded  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Krapf’s  services.” 

The  above  outline  furnishes  a  guide  to  the 
volume ;  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  con¬ 
nect  together  the  following  passages  from 
Mr.  M‘Q,ueen’s  Geographical  Memoir  ;  which 
we  quote  from  as  giving  the  results  of  Isen¬ 
berg  and  Krapf’s  travels  more  succinctly 
than  their  own  Journals,  and  combining  with 
them  valuable  intelligence  from  other  quar¬ 
ters. 

Ancient  and  modern  travellers  in  Abyssinia. — 
“  The  information  which  our  countryman  Bruce 
collected  and  received,  regarding  the  portion  of 
Africa  more  especially  under  consideration,  was 
not  only  extensive,  but  accurate  and  important. 
If  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  an 
Arrowsmith  or  a  Wyld  at  his  elbow,  to  delineate 
on  a  map  the  information  which  he  had  collected, 
the  great  features  of  all  the  most  important  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Geography  of  Africa  to  the  North 
of  the  Equator,  would  have  been  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe  sixty  years  ago.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  Abyssinia,  and  several  places  adjacent 
to  it,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  come  in  the  writer’s 
way.  As  we  proceed,  tnis  fact  will  be  clearly 
established.  The  general  correctness  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  as  drawn  by 
Ptolemy,  will  also  be  shown  and  ascertained. 
The  travellers  and  authorities  from  which  the 
writer  has  drawn  information  will  be  carefully 
and  faithfully  pointed  out.  But  he  would  be  act¬ 
ing  unjustly  if  he  did  not  take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  his  cordial  thanks  to  M.  Jomard,  of 
Paris,  well  known  for  his  great  attention  to  every 
part  of  African  geography,  for  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  shown  by  tliat  gentleman  in  transmitting 
him,  by  the  earliest  possible  importunity,  the  otii- 
cial  abstract  of  the  voyage  of  iliscovery  directed 
by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  about  three 
years  ago,  to  explore  the  Bahr-el-abiad,  or 
White  River.  This  has  been  done  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  voyages  of  discovery  w’hich  has 
been  made  in  modern  times.” 

Zeilah. — ‘‘The  journey  of  Mr.  Krapf  and  Mr. 
Isenberg  to  Ankobar  comes  first  in  order.  They 
landed  at  Zeilah  on  the  1st  of  April  1839.  This 
is  a  decayed  town,  containing  only  eight  stone 
houses  and  about  one  hundred  straw  huts  to¬ 
gether  occupied  by  800  inhabitants,  mean  and 
poor.  Their  food  consists  of  maize,  dates,  milk, 
and  rice,  and  occasionally  flesh.  The  harbor  is 
very  bad,  having  many  sand  banks,  and  several 
small  islands  near  it  toward  the  north.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has,  on  the 
land  side,  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  pointed  to 
the  country  of  the  Somaulis,  with  which  people 
dwelling  to  the  south-east  and  south,  the  town 
has  a  considerable  intercourse ;  but  feuds  and 
jealousies  very  frequently  prevail  between  them. 
Zeilah  has  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  wdth  the 
adjoining  and  interior  countries.” 
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Tajoura. — “From  Zeilah  the  travellers  em¬ 
barked  for  Tajoura,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of 
a  state  of  that  name,  situated  to  the  south-west 
of  Ras  Bir,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  bay  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  south-west.  The  existence  of 
this  bay,  or  rather  the  hays  which  run  from  Ta¬ 
joura  in  the  direction  mentioned,  and  the  true 
position  of  this  small  but  important  town,  were 
all  unknown  till  they  were  disclosed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  mentioned.  The  town  is  still  smaller 
and  poorer  than  Zeilah,  containing  only  about 
300  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  point  from 
which  to  penetrate  into  the  most  interesting  por¬ 
tions  of  Abyssinia,  and  has  good  anchorage  near 
it  a  thing  scarcely  found  on  any  portion  of  the 
East  coast  of  Africa,  especially  without  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  until  the  Etjuinoctial 
line  is  passed.  The  inhabitants  ot  Berbera 
send  to  Tajoura  for  water,  which  is  found  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  in  wells  and  reservoirs  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  -Tajoura,  according  to  Captain  Harris, 
stands  in  li°  46'  35"  North  Latitude,  and  in  43^ 
00'  20"  East  Longitude.” 

“  The  Sultan  of  Tajoura,  though  of  small 
power,  is  represented  to  be  a  brave  man,  with  a 
very  large  family.  At  some  distance  from  this 
place,  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Isenberg  was  told  that 
coals  resembling  those  imported  into  Aden, 
were  found.  All  the  country,  from  Tajoura  to 
Ankobar  is  volcanic,  everywhere  exhibiting  vol¬ 
canic  ridges,  ancient  volcanoes,  and  places  cov¬ 
ered  with  volcanic  remains.  Several  of  these 
plains  are  very  fertile,  and  on  the  hills  and  ridges 
the  air  is  cool  and  jileasant,  the  country  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea. 

Native  Tribes. — “  When  Isenberg  and  Krapf 
crossed  the  Hawash  on  the  29th  May,  near  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  they  found  the  stream 
about  sixty  feet  broad,  and  Irom  two  to  four  feet 
deep,  with  banks  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  fine 
verdure  and  fine  trees.  There  are  abundance 
of  hippopotami  in  the  stream  ;  and  leopards,  ze¬ 
bras,  tigers,  lions,  and  antelqpes  are  numerous 
on  its  banks,  which  above  Lake  Aussa  are  in¬ 
habited  by  the  powerlul  tribe  Mudaiteor  Has- 
sendera  already  mentioned.  In  fact,  this  great 
tribe  stretch  northward  as  far  as  the  j>arallel  of 
Tajoura.  Numerous  other  tribes  ot  Dankali 
spread  over  this  portion  of  Africa  till  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  Somauli  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Zeilah,  and  the  Galla  toward  Hur- 
rar,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  to  the  south-west  and 
west,  and  again  the  Galla  on  the  west,  north¬ 
west  and  north.” 

Ankobar. — “From  the  Hawash  to  Ankobar 
the  country  is  very  beautiful,  finely  diversified, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  tributaries  to 
the  Hawash.  This  district  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa.  Ankobar  is  finely  situated  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Chakka,  and  is 
8,198  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  lati-  j 
tude  nine  degrees  thirty-four  minutes  thirty- 
three  seconds  north,  and  longitude  thirty-nine 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes  east,  according  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  and  which  position  is  a 
few  miles  different  from  the  protraction  of  Mr. 
Isenberg’s  first  journey.  Mr.  Isenberg  and  his 
colleague  were  enraptured  with  the  climate  of 
Ankobar.  On  the  4th  of  June  they  found  the 


barley  ready  for  the  harvest  and  the  thermome¬ 
ter  not  more  than  40°  during  the  night.  ‘  The 
rich  vegetation,  the  situation  in  a  cool,  vernal, 
or  almost  autumnal  atmosphere,’  says  Mr.  Isen¬ 
berg,  ‘almost  put  us  in  an  ecstacy,’ — ‘they 
breathed  Alpine  air,  and  drank  Alpine  water.’ 
Angollala  is  200  feet  higher  than  Ankobar,  and 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  that  place  about 
the  sources  of  the  Beresa  and  the  Tshalsha  rise 
to  a  still  greater  height.” 

Shoa. — “  Between  Ankobar  and  Angollala, 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  king,  Mr.  Isenberg 
and  his  companion  met  Sahela  Salassieh,  the 
King  of  Shoa,  the  Christian  sovereign  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  people.  By  him  they  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  to  Shoa,  and  under  the 
protection  of  such  a  sovereign,  great  is  the  good 
that  such  worthy  men  may  do  in  Africa.  The 
King  of  Shoa  is  despotic.  Person  and  property 
are  alike  at  his  disposal  throughout  his  domin¬ 
ions.  The  Christianity  of  Shoa  is  the  tenets  of 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  Church,  but  sadly  de¬ 
based  and  corrupted  from  its  original  purity. 
Still,  amidst  the  darkness  which  has  overspread 
the  land,  several  of  the  most  important  and  fun¬ 
damental  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  known,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  understood,  though  greatly  dis¬ 
regarded.  Greatly  corrupted  and  debased,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is,  still,  considering  every  circum¬ 
stance,  the  revolutions  and  desolations  which 
have  come  upon  them,  tuid  with  which  they 
have  been  visited  during  a  period  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  it  is  surprising  to  find  matters,  as  regards 
the  Cliristian  religion  in  those  remote  parts  of 
Africa,  in  the  state  that  they  are.  These  place 
before  us  the  invincible  proof,  by  the  fact  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Africa  as  it  has  before  time  been  wit¬ 
nessed  and  established  in  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  Christianity  once  planted  in  any  country 
can  never  be  eradicated ;  and  that,  though  for  a 
time  it  may,  from  the  transgressions  of  profes¬ 
sors  thereof,  be  subjected  to  severe  misfortunes, 
and  severe  chastisements,  yet  it  will  finally  raise 
itself  above  the  ruins  of  ages  and  of  empires, 
and  in  the  beauty  ofholines.%  rise  superior  to  all 
its  enemies,  and  go  on  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer. 

“  The  journals  of  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Isen¬ 
berg  explain  to  the  reader  their  reception  and 
their  prospects  in  Shoa,  the  state  of  religion,  and 
the  manners  and  the  morals  of  tlie  people  of 
that  kingdom,  as  also  those  of  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  people. 

Source.^  of  the  Nile. — “  On  the  28th  January, 
1840,  Mr.  Krapf  (Mr.  Isenberg  having  previous¬ 
ly  returned  to  England)  accompanied  the  King 
of  Shoa  with  a  considerable  army  on  a  hostile 
expedition  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  punish 
some  of  his  refractory  Galla  subjects.  M.  Ro¬ 
chet,  the  French  gentleman  already  alluded  to, 
accompanied  them.” 

“  The  country  as  they  advanced  from  Angol¬ 
lala  became  more  beautiful  and  fruitful,  every 
hill  and  valley  being,  it  may  be  said,  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  Galla  tribe.  The  huts  and  villa¬ 
ges  of  these  people  are  of  the  rudest  and  sim¬ 
plest  kind;  and  m  the  perpetual  feuds  that  en¬ 
sue,  from  their  refusal  to  pay  the  tributes  ex¬ 
acted,  these  are  generally  swept  away  by  fire, 
but  are  soon  again  erected.  From  a  high  mount- 
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ain,  one  of  the  Wogidi  range,  to  tlie  north  of 
the  encampment  by  the  Robi,  they  saw  the 
mountains  of  Gojain  and  the  Bine  River  or 
Abawi,  winding  along  among  them.  The 
march  vv’as  continued  from  the  Robi  still  further 
west  south-west,  till  their  last  camp  was  fixed 
within  a  llnv  miles  of  the  sources  of  the  Ilawash, 
j)roceeding  from  a  small  lake  with  high  mount¬ 
ains  to  the  south  and  south-west.  At  this  point 
they  were  only  one  day’s  (Shoa)  journey  from 
the  Abawi  (Blue  River)  or  about  twenty-five 
miles,  which  shows  that  the  Nile  goes  a  little 
further  south  about  twenty  miles  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  laid  down  on  the  best  maps.” 

tialla  Tribes. — “  A  great  many  of  the  Gallas 
have  since  their  invasion  of  Abyssinia  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  make  better  Chris¬ 
tians  than  either  the  population  of  Shoa  or  Abys¬ 
sinia.  In  general  they  dislike  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  because,  they  say,  that  the  people  of  Shoa, 
who  profess  it,  are  no  better  than  themselves. 
The  great  body  of  them  cling  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  which  is  pure  and  simple  Pagan¬ 
ism.  Among  them  are  no  ^tinisters  of  religion 
of  any  description.  Thev  worship  a  superior  be¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  Waake,  the  Quack  of 
Ouare,  the  Galla  lately  brought  to  France.  They 
pay  adoration  to  the  moon,  and  also  to  certain 
stars,  and  in  every  tribe  they  worship  the  Wan- 
zey  tree,  under  which  their  kings  are  croivned. 
Some 'of  them  to  the  south  have  been  converted 
to  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  Pagan  Gal¬ 
las  have  limited  ideas  of  future  punishment,  their 
marriages  are  extremely  simple,  and  they  have 
great  affection  for  tlieir  children.  Circumcision 
is  known  and  practised  among  them.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  when  an  elder  brother  dies 
leaving  younger  brothers  behind  him,  and  a 
widow  young  enough  to  bear  children,  the 
ounger  brother  of  all  is  obliged  to  marry  her  ; 
ut  the  children  of  the  marriage  are  always  ac¬ 
counted  as  if  they  ^vere  the  elder  brother’s ;  nor 
does  the  marriage  of  the  younger  brother  to  the 
widow  entitle  him  to  any  part  of  the  deceased’s 
fortune.  They  are  all  extremely  filthy  in  tlieir 
habits,  anointing  their  heads  and  bodies  with 
melted  butter  or  grease.  They  are  generally  of 
a  brown  complexion  and  well  formed;  many  of 
them  are  very  fair  and  almost  white,  arising  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  great  elevation  of  the  country 
from  whence  they  originally  came.  Although 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  future  punishment, 
yet  all  of  them  believe,  that  after  death  they  are 
to  live  again  ;  that  they  are  to  rise  with  their  bo¬ 
dies  as  they  were  on  earth,  to  enter  into  another 
life,  they  know  not  where,  but  they  are  to  be  in 
a  state  of  body  infinitely  more  perfect  than  the 
present,  and  are  to  die  no  more,  nor  sutler  grief, 
sickness,  or  trouble  of  any  kind.” 

Abyssinia. — “Nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
Abyssinia  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  is  covered  with  vast  mountains,  great 
ranges,  and  high  hills,  some  of  which  arc  of  very 
singular  forms.  From  these  flow  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  numerous  rills,  rivulets,  streams,  and 
rivers ;  many  of  the  latter  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  nearly  all  of  which  flow  to  form  the 
Bahr-el-Azreck,  or  Blue  River,  or  the  Nile. 
All  the  mountains  are  verv'  high,  and  several  of 
them  remarkably  so.  The  peak  of  Samen, 


called  Amba  Hai,  is  calculated  to  be  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  as  snow  lies 
perpetually  on  its  summit,  it  must  be  at  least 
2,000  feet  higher,  before  the  snow  can  lie  per¬ 
petually  in  that  low  latitude  13^  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor.  Taranta  considerably  exceeds  10.000  lect 
The  mountains  in  Lasta,  Angot,  and  Northern 
Shoa,  where  frost,  hail,  and  snow  are  often 
found,  must  be  of  a  comparative  elevation,  and 
probably  exceed  12,000  lect  Bruce  calculated 
the  height  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  at  two 
miles,  10,340  feet,  and  Mount  Amid  above  these 
half  a  mile,  2,585  feet,  more  ;  and  yet  he  adds 
that  hail,  but  no  snow,  wms  frequently  seen  on 
them.  In  KalVa  the  mountains  rise  above  the 
limits  of  snow,  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  to  state,  that  the  mountains  around  the 
sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  almost  under  the 
Equinoctial,  are  also  covered  with  snow. 

Abyssinia  is  altogether  a  most  extraordinary 
country,  and  has  undergone  many  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  revolutions.  But  it  has  been  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bruce,  and  latterly  by  other  travel¬ 
lers,  that  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  go  into 
minute  details  here,  except  to  advert  to  the  mere 
geographical  points  and  positions,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  under  review.  Toward  the 
north-west,  only  where  it  approaches  the  plain 
of  Senaar  and  the  junction  ot  the  Tacazze  with 
the  Nile,  can  the  country  be  called  flat.  Where 
the  Blue  River  approaches  Fazuclo  it  bursts 
through  the  stupendous  chain  of  mountains  on 
either  hand  as  it  it  was  issuing  through  a  door. 
The  scenery  must  be  very  grand.  There  is  one 
cataract  here  2S0  feet  high,  and  below  it  two 
others,  but  of  a  much  less  height.  From  hence 
to  Senaar,  and  indeed  to  Khartoum,  the  course 
of  the  river  is  smooth.  The  climate  around  Fa¬ 
zuclo  is  most  delicious.  The  present  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  he 
states,  that  though  then  considerably  above  se¬ 
venty  years  of  age,  the  climate  was  so  enliven¬ 
ing  as  to  bring  him  back  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  !  At  this  pla^e  he  has  built  a  city,  and  given 
it  his  own  name;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  its  position  it  will  soon  rise  into  importance. 
The  Shangallaor  Negro  tribes  have  encroached 
greatly  on  Abyssinia  in  the  west,  north-west, 
and  north,  as  the  Gallas  have  done  on  the  south¬ 
west,  south,  and  south-east ;  and  all  these  tribes 
have  carried  ignorance,  idleness,  desolation, 
violence,  misery,  and  poverty,  wherever  they 
have  come.” 

Pigmies. — “From  a  very  early  period  of  his¬ 
tory,  even  1  believe  as  early  as  the  days  of  He¬ 
rodotus,  it  has  been  stated,  that  in  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Enarea,  and  near  the  Equator,  there  is 
a  country  inhabited  by  pigmies,  or  a  diminutive 
race  of  men.  Late  accounts  received  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  assert  that  such  a  people 
have  actually  been  found  in  nearly  the  position 
mentioned,  and  bordering  on  a  river  most  pro¬ 
bably  the  Guillimancy  or  an  early  tributary. 
The  Arab  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  make  mention  of  this  race  of  men,  and 
state  that  they  inhabited  a  country  in  the  part  of 
Africa  alluded  to,  and  dwelt  by  a  river  called  the 
j  river  of  Pigmies,  which  river  they  assert  was 
!  formed  by  two  rivers  which  rose  on  the  eastern 
j  side  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  (the  Buhr- 
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el-Abiud  rising  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  chain,) 
and  after  considerable  courses  became  united  in 
one  under  tlie  name  of  the  river  of  the  Pigmies. 
Though  clothed  in  Arabic  and  oriental  phraseo¬ 
logy,  the  account,  when  sobered  down  to  geo¬ 
graphical  accuracy,  may  after  all  not  be  far 
irom  the  truth.” 

Ali  Pacha  of  Egy])t'*»  exploratory  expedi¬ 
tion.. — “Not  the  least  important — if  it  may  not 
in  reality  be  stated  to  be  the  most  intportant — 
portion  of  modern  discoveries  in  Africa  remains 
to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  expedition  directed 
by  the  present  enlightened  and  enterprising 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  1839,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
River,  long  known  to  be  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  The  expedition  started  from 
Khartoum  in  December,  1839,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  dry  season.  It  consisted 
of  three  or  four  sailing  barques  and  some  small 
canoes  or  passage  boats,  commanded  by  intelli¬ 
gent  otficers,  and  accompanied  by  400  men  from 
the  garrison  of  Senaar.  They  have  executed 
their  commission  well.  An  otncial  abstract  of 
their  voyage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of 
this  Memoir  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  the 
whole  otficial  journal  is  now  before  him  from 
the  Geographical  Bulletin  of  Paris  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  ami  September  of  last  year.  It  is  very 
curiou.s,  very  interesting,  and  very  important. 
Every  day’s  proceedings  are  noted  with  care ; 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  current  of  the  river ;  the 
temperature  and  the  nanies  of  the  tribes  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  banks,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country" 
around  as  they  proceeded.  Their  chief  object — 
tlie  exploration  of  tlie  main  stream  to  its  utmost 
point — was  steadily  and  only  kept  in  view,  and 
only  one  atHuent,  a  large  stream,  was  explored 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Few  other  afliuents 
w’ere  noticed  or  attended  to,  and  such  also  might 
readily  and  easily  escape  their  notice,  because 
they  scarcely  ever  went  ashore,  and  when  they 
did  so,  went  but  a  short  distance ;  and  the  banks 
on  both  sides  being  covered  with  trees,  and  these 
not  only  down  to,  but  sometimes  even  into  the 
stream,  covered  with  thickets  and  bushes,  the 
entrance  of  afliuents,  unless  of  very  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  referred  to, 
might  easily  escape  their  notice.  Throughout 
the  whole  voyage,  they  perceived  no  mountains 
or  ranges  in  siglit  on  either  side,  and  but  very 
few  hills,  and  these  disjointed  and  of  no  great 
magnitude  or  importance.  Numerous  lakes  and 
ponds  were  found  on  both  banks  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  upwards  in  the  southern  bearing  of'  the 
river,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  the  inundation  of 
the  river  during  the  rains. 

“  The  distance  that  the  expedition  advanced 
on  the  river  south  from  Khartoum  was,  including 
windings,  nearly  1,300  geographical  miles,  after 
which,  in  latitude  3°  31'  north,  and  in  longitnde 
31°  east  of  Greenwich,  tlie  river  separated  into 
two  branches ;  the  one,  the  smaller,  coming 
from  the  west,  and  the  other,  the  larger,  coming 
from  the  east.  In  small  canoes  a  party  went  up 
the  western  branch  for  a  few  miles,  chiefly  to  as¬ 
certain  that  it  continued  a  separate  stream, 
which  having  done,  they  returned,  finding  it  in¬ 
capable  of  being  navigated  in  their  vessels. 
Where  they  left  it,  the  stream  was  about  sixty 
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feel  broad,  nine  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  current 
one  mile  per  hour.  The  eastern  branch  they 
ascended  in  the  barques  to  the  latitude  of  3^  22' 
north,  when  the  water  ebbed  to  three  feet, 
though  the  breadth  was  nearly  1,300  feet,  and 
the  current  half  a  mile  per  hour.  They  could 
not  venture  to  proceed  any  further,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  turned  back,  and  descendingthe  stream  they 
again  came  to  the  Bahar  Seboth  or  Red  River, 
so  called  from  the  color  of  the  water,  which  they 
explored  to  a  distance  of  about  145  miles,  in  a 
direct  line,  when  the  water  ebbing  to  only  three 
l’eel,|they  were  compelled  to  turn  back;  though  the 
breadth  was  still  about  1,100  feet,  with  a  current 
of  half  a  mile  per  hour.  This  river  conies  from 
a  district  called  Mekyedah.  From  this  point  they 
descended  the  rivers  to  Khartoum,  which  place 
they  again  reached  at  the  end  of  135  days. 

“  It  is  necessarj”  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  river  and  its  branches  here  given, 
was  their  magnitude  in  the  height  and  at  the 
very  close  of  the  dry  season.  The  river,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 

‘  runs  winding  (6’er/>e«/e)  through  the  plains  of 
Soudan.’  For  a  considerable  distance  above 
Khartoum  (150  miles)  the  breadth  of  the  river 
was  about  one  and  a  half  mile,  the  depth  from 
four  to  five  fathoms,  and  the  current  about  half 
a  knot  per  hour.  The  breadth  afterward  de¬ 
creased  to  about  hall'  a  mile,  the  depth  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  and  the  current  a  knot 
to  a  knot  and  a  fifth  per  hour.  Beyond  Lake 
Couir  the  depth  gradually  diminished,  as  also 
the  breadth,  running  from  one-fifth  to  half  a 
mile,  but  the  current  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour,  though  the  dry  season  was  increasing  in 
intensity.  Several  considerable  islands  were 
I'ound  in  the  river  from  Khartoum  upwards  to 
the  confines  of  Shillook,  especially  one  called 
Habah,  at  the  commencement  of  their  territory 
on  the  west  side.  The  banks  of  the  river  from 
Khartoum  upwards  to  nearly  Lake  Couir,  were 
generally  low,  which  will  account  for  the  over- 
llowingofthe  river,  and  its  wide  extent,  as  is  re¬ 
ported  during  the  inundation.  Ascending  up¬ 
wards,  the  banks  became  more  elevated  ;  butstill 
not  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  being  overflowed, 
and  hence  the  numbers  of  lakes  and  ponds  on  ei¬ 
ther  hand|which  were  found  remaining,  doubtless 
the  remains  of  the  inundation.  The  banks  of  the 
Bahar  Seboth,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Shillook 
language,  Bahar  Telky,  are  however  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  elevation  as  liir  as  explored,  rising,  and 
generally  perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  which  will  reach  above  the 
height  of  the  inundation,  and  prevent  the  coun¬ 
try  around  from  being  overflowed.  The  whole 
country  from  Khartoum  upwanls  is  a  table  land 
of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  the  view  on 
all  sides  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
The  numerous  and  considerable  tribes  which 
were  found  on  the  banks  are  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  in  tlieir  relative  positions  on  the  map.  OI 
these  the  Shillooks,  the  Denkhahs,  and  the 
Kyks  and  Nuviers,  are  the  most  powerful  aad 
important  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  were 
numerous  in  the  stream ;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  asses  were  everywhere  numerous  on 
either  bank.  The  country  was  studded  with 
fine  trees  as  lliey  ascended,  and  m  proof  of  the 
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elevation  of  the  country’  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  may  be  observed,  that  around  the  bifur¬ 
cation  the  trees  and  foliage  were  the  trees 
and  foliage  of  an  European  climate ;  while  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  ell’ects  of  the  cold 
during  the  night,  the  inhabitants  sleep  among 
warm  ashes,  'fhe  pojmlation  on  the  banks, 
though  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  fleet,  as  it 
may  be  c;dled.  oHered  no  resistance  the  moment 
the  real  object  of  the  exj)edition  was  made  known 
to  them.  The  Kyks,  however,  were  warlike 
and  more  suspicious,  and  considering  that  it 
might  form  a  slave  exjredition,  assembled  and 
offered  resistance.  A  lew  troops  landed,  and 
soon  scattered  them,  wath  the  loss  of  a  few  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  after  this,  all  was  peace  and 
submission.  The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  gave 
out  that  they  w’ere  messengers  sent  from  iiea- 
ven,  which  the  simple  people  believed,  and 
thereafter  submissively  and  abundantly  supplied 
all  their  wants.  Their  various  tribes  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  war  with  each  other.  These  quarrels 
generally  originate  about  pasturages  and  bound¬ 
aries. 

“  It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  dw  ell  longer 
on  this  important  expedition  of  discovery,  the 
most  important  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
that  has  occurred  in  modern  times.  To  Mahomed 
Ali  tlie  glory  of  this  discovery  is  due,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  human  race,  especially  to  the  long  neg¬ 
lected  population  and  country'  of  Africta.  But  it 
W’ould  be  unjust  to  pass  ov’er  without  noticing  the 
names  of  the  commanders  of  this  expedition, 
who  have  so  faithfully  and  so  well  obeyed  the 
commands  and  executed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign.  These  are  Captain  Selim,  the  head 
officer  ;  Sulieman  Kachef ;  Rustam  Sacolassy ; 
Ibrahim  EH’endi ;  Fez  Houllah  ;  Hiuss-Bachi; 
Abdorem  Ra90ul,  and  Assad  Allah.  These  men 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  They  have  a 
sovereign  wdio  can  appreciate  their  services,  and 
that  w  onderful  man  is  about  to  send  steamers  up 
the  river  which  w’e  have  described.  It  was  a 
wonder  and  an  era  to  see  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  w  hat  will  it  be  to  see  them  stem¬ 
ming  the  wmters  of  the  Nile  almost  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  and  walking  as  it  were  over  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  so  liberally  fixed  in  this  jiortion  of 
Africa  by  incredulous  and  ‘  conjectural  geogra¬ 
phers  !’ 

“  An  inspection  of  the  Map  will  show  the 
reader  the  great  importance  of  the  discovery,  or 
ratlier  rectification  of  the  geography  of  Africa 
in  these  parts,  and  also  show'  the  great  accuracy 
with  which  Ptolemy  delineated  its  general  fea¬ 
tures.” 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Abyssinians. — 
“  The  character  of  the  modern  Aby.ssinians  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  accounts  w’hich  reach  us,  to  be  a 
strange  compound  of  meekness  and  ferocity, 
devotion  and  barbarity,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found  among  men.  Thus  w'hen  engaged  in  war, 
they  will  never  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  and  always 
have  solemn  religious  service  and  ordinances 
administered  by  the  priests  before  beginning  a 
battle.  They  are  regular  and  devout  in  their 
private  families  and  devotions.  Of  this,  Salt 
gives  several,  but  especially  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  specimen,  which  took  place  in  the  house 
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of  the  Governor  of  Dixan,  on  his  arrival  at  that 
place.  ‘  At  the  break  of  day,’  says  he,  ‘  the  w’ell- 
known  sound  of  the  Baharnegash’s  voice  calling 
his  family  to  prayer,  excited  my  attention,  when 
I  immediately  ran  and  joined  his  party.  At  this 
moment,  the  interval  ol‘  four  years,  which  had 
elapsed  since  my  former  visit,  appeared  like  a 
dream.  The  prayers  wdiich  he  recited  consisted 
of  the  same  w’ords.  were  pronounced  in  the  same 
tone,  and  were  oti'ered  up  with  the  same  fervor 
ot‘  devotion,  which  1  had  before  so  often  listened 
to  w’ith  deliirlit ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  his 
orders  for  the  day,  with  a  patriarchal  simj>licity 
and  dignity  of  manner  that  was  really  atlecting 
to  contemplate.’  All  this  is  very  pleasing  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  some  of 
their  punishments,  and  these  exercised  upon 
captive  enenues,  such  as  mutilating  their  dead 
bodies,  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  forbids  us  to 
describe,  and  flaying  them  alive,  and  then  stuff¬ 
ing  the  skins,  which  oj)cration  they  call  making 
a  bottle,  w'e  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  and  debasement  of  human  nature.  The 
Gallas  are  equally  cruel,  and  more  generally  so. 
In  war  they  massacre  alike  the  resisting  and  the 
unresisting,  young  and  old,  male  and  female.” 

Abyssinian  History. — “Abyssinia  must  have 
undergone  many,  and  strange,  and  distressing 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  history  it  was  a  pow'erful  and  eidightened 
empire.  We  find  one  of  its  Queens  placing 
herself  in  power  and  knowledge  as  an  ecpial  to 
Solomon,  It  was  most  certaiidy  a  Queen  of  that 
country  which  visited  Jerusalem  during  the  reign 
of  that  Prince.  Our  Saviour  calls  her,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Queen  of  the  South.  He  who 
made  the  world  must  know' correctly  the  position 
of  every  part  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  centre  of  Abyssinia  is  due  south  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Subsequent  to  that  period  the  Abyssinians 
had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Arabia.  At  an 
early  period  they  w  ere  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  w’hich  tliey  have  continued  to  hold  ever 
since,  under  the  most  trying  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  They  commanded  the  Red  Sea, 
and  with  it  the  trade  between  Eastern  Alrica 
and  the  East  Indies;  with  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe,  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  This  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  port  of  Zeilah,  but  more  especially  by  the 
port  of  Assab,within  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
at  which  place  the  ruins  of  large  buildings  are 
yet  to  be  found.  From  this  port  the  road  into 
Abyssinia  w’as  direct  by  Manadelli,  which  Alva- 
raez  still  found  in  his  day  a  great  rendezvous  for 
merchants  from  the  quarters  mentioned.  On  the 
rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  Arabia,  Assab 
was  wrested  from  Abyssinia,  and  from  tiiat 
period  her  power  began  to  decline  ;  but  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  her  country  rendered  her 
long  safe  from  any  serious  and  overwhelming 
attack  from  that  restless  and  fanatic  people.  How 
far  Christianity  penetrated  into  Africa  during  the 
height  of  Abyssinian  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
but  we  are  certain  it  was  to' a  great  extent;  lor 
the  remains  of  it,  and  that  too  in  considerable 
strength,  are  to  this  day  found  in  Enarea,  KafTa, 
and  places  adjacent.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
Maliomedan  power,  while  it  gradually  circum- 
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scribed  tlie  dominion  of  Abyssinia  in  the  south, 
tlie  east  and  the  nortli,  cut  her  oti'  at  the  same 
time,  during  a  period  of  many  centuries,  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  Ciiristian  world.  Still,  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  the  Christian 
Kings  of  Nubia  contending  and  negotiating  with 
the  proudest  Mahomedan  Sovereigns,  till  at  last 
they  were  finally  and  completely  overthrown,  and 
Christianity  extinguished  in  Nubia,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  flying  south  to  Abyssinia,  and  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  African  continent;  in 
which,  however,  theyw’ere  not  long  hidden  from 
their  restless  enemies,  who  followed,  found  them 
out,  and  concpiered  them.  The  mins  of  Gam- 
barou,  on  the  Yeou.  are  well  known  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  of  considerabie  ini|)orlance, 
formerly  belongiiig  to  Christians,  till  it  was 
ruined  and  laid  desolate  by  the  F'allatah  ;  and  to 
this  day  there  are  in  Goober  the  otlspring  of  Copts 
expatriated  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  escape  the 
ferocity  and  intolerance  of  the  early  Arabian 
conquerors.  These  people  are  very  fair,  as  niuch 
so  as  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

“  That  the  power  and  name  of  Abyssinia 
penetrated  deep  into,  and  spread  widely  over 
Africa,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  doubted.  It  w’as 
known  according  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gators  at  Benin,  a  powerful  kingdom.  This  fact 
has  been  denied,  but  w’ithout  tiny  just  reason,  and 
W’ithout  reflecting  that  the  name  of  Abyssinia  is 
at  this  day  known  even  to  Timbuctoo,  8ego,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Niger;  pilgrims  from  all  these 
places  in  their  route  lienee  to  Mecca  j  assing  by 
Senaar,  and  the  nortlu'rn  boundary  ot‘  Abyssinia, 
on  their  way  to  Squakim. 

“  In  their  wars  with  the  Mahomedans  the 
Abyssinians  in  the  decline  of  their  power,  like 
the  Homans  when  in  a  similar  state,  engaged 
auxiliaries  among  their  barbarous  neighbors  to 
aid  in  these  wars.  The  Abyssinian  auxiliaries 
on  this  occasion  were  the  Gallas,  These  soon 
saw  the  weakness  of  both  the  Abyssinian  and 
Mahomedan  power  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Africa,  and  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
with  it.  The  consequence  was  a  general  move¬ 
ment  of  that  people  against  both.  They  first 
attacked  Abyssinia  about  the  year  1559,  imme¬ 
diately  alter  her  bloody  and  fatal  w’ars  with  the 
Mahomedans  under  Mahomed  Gragne.  They 
bore  down  all  opposition ;  swarm  after  swarm 
was  cut  olf  in  the  fearful  and  easily  defended 
defiles  of  Abyssinia  ;  but  sw’arm  succeeding 
swarm  advanced  from  the  interior,  and  at  length 
finally  and  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
country,  and  conquered  and  kept  possession  of 
several  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  empire, 
subduing  at  the  same  time  the  Mahomedans  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  limiting  their 
dominions  in  a  few  places  to  narrow  slips  on  the 
sea  coast.  These  tribes  of  Gallas  came  from  a 
country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  somewhere  about 
tlie  fifth  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  in 
which  part  of  Africa  all  early  writers  agree 
that  the  population  are  not  negroes,  but  compara¬ 
tively  fair,  as  we  find  the  genuine  Gallas  really 
are.  What  mighty  movement  of  some  other 
savage  nation  in  Africa  caused  the  general 
movement  of  the  Gallas  to  the  north-east  w’e 
know  not;  but  as  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  so  in  Africa 


it  was  probably  the  attack  of  some  other  whole 
nation  ot‘  barbarians  on  the  Gallas,  that  drove 
these  people  as  a  whole  and  in  resistless  force 
against  the  comparatively  civilized,  indeed  we 
may  say  the  civilized,  einjiire  of  Abyssinia. 

‘‘  When  the  christianized  Homan  empire  be¬ 
came  cormpted  and  debased ;  when  \hvy  forsook 
the  God  uhich  made  them,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  Hock  of  their  salcatUm.  the  weapons  of  His 
indignation  for  severe  and  just  chastisement 
were  at  hand  in  the  barbarous  nations  around, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  empire.  Commissioned 
by  the  Almighty,  they  were  impelled  against  the 
Homan,  then  the  civilized  world,  with  a  fearful 
and  irresistible  impetuosity ;  nation  succet  ding 
nation,  people  more  barbarous  than  a  })reeeding 
j'eople,  in  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of 
Scripture,  with  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  a 
great  mountain  burning  with  fre  cast  into  the 
sea.  bearing  before  them  degradation,  misery  and 
desolation,  lamentations^  and  nwiiming^and  woe. 
with  general  darkness  and  ignorance  in  their 
train.  But  civilization  and  Christianity  had  been 
planted  and  rooted,  and  could  not  be  eradicatt  d; 
the  fierce  conqueror  yielded  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  Hedeemer,  and  Christianity  rose 
from  this  scene  of  ruin  brighter  and  stronger  than 
ever.  As  in  Euroj)e,  so  w  ill  it  be  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa.  In  the  latter  country,  when  Christian 
Abyssinia  had  utterly  corrupted  herself^ — wlieir 
she  too  forsook  the  God  that  made  her,  and- 
lightly  esteemed  the  Hock  of  her  salvation,  then 
the  weapons  of  His  indignation  in  the  nation  of 
the  barbarous  Gallas  were  at  hand  to  punish 
her.” 

Ihtty  of  Christian  enterprise  in  Africa. — 
“  As  in  Europe  so  in  Abyssinia,  Christianity  with 
civilization  having  been  planted,  could  not  be 
eradicated.  Tlie  former  still  rears  its  head  ; 
many  of  its  conquerors  bent  their  necks  and  their 
minds  to  its  sway  and  its  precepts  ;  and  as  their 
power,  and  also  the  power  of  the  early  and 
fanatic  Mahomedan,  is  completely  broken  and 
exhausted  in  this  portion  of  Africa,  so  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  yet  rear  their  heads  and 
flourish, and  spread  in  triumph  over  awiderranue 
than  ever  they  had  beibre  done  in  Africa,  and 
until  the  name  and  the  praise  of  the  Hedeemer 
are  heard  in  every  country,  on  ever\'  mountain,  in 
every  valley,  and  by  every  stream  in  Africa — the 
Nile  and  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  and  the  Ztimbezi, 
being  made  as  w'ell  acquainted  wdth  the  name  of 
the  true  God  and  the  Saviour,  as  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Thames,  the  Hhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Po. 

“  The  moment  to  commence  and  to  accelerate 
this  great  work,  as  regards  Africa,  is  the  present 
hour.  Every  thing  is  auspicious  and  encour¬ 
aging  to  undertake  and  to  go  on  wn'th  the  work. 
The  strength  and  power  and  energy  of  both 
Mahomedanism  and  Paganism  in  Alfica,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  parts  of  it  more  immediately  under 
consideration,  are  broken  and  exhausted,  and  can 
no  longer  venture,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  as 
formerly,  to  trample  upon  Christian  power  or 
Christian  messengers.  The  road  is  compara¬ 
tively  open,  and  the  field  is  comparatively  clear ; 
the  cause  is  noble,  tlie  prize  to  be  obtained  honor¬ 
able  and  great.  The  best  interests  of  tlie  hu¬ 
man  race,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  dependent 
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upon  AfriccTn  improvement  and  civilization.  The 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  both  commercial,  colonial,  and  political, 
arc  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Africa,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  in  fact,  almost  incredible,  and  such  as  few 
can  believe  who  have  not  deeply  considered  the 
matter,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
here.  Look  what  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
has  done  !  When  threatened  by  all  Europe  in 
1839,  and  they  were  about  to  put  their  threats 
into  execution,  he  on  the  plains  of  Fazuclo  or¬ 
dered  that  expedition  the  surprising  results  of 
which  have  been  previously  considered  ;  and 
while  he  was  contending  against  all  Europe,  the 
officers  to  which  he  had  intrusted  the  execution 
of  the  work,  went  and  accomplished  the  noble 
object,  the  exploration  of  by  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  long-hidden  Bahr  el-abiad.  On  the 
plains  of  F azuclo  also  he  erected  a  city,  named 
after  himself,  and  which  will  rapidly  rise  into  im¬ 
portance.  Khartoum,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  composed  of  a  few  miserable  straw  huts, 
is  now  a  considerable  city,  Avell  laid  out,  and  sup¬ 
plied  and  inhabited  by  diti'erent  races  of  men, 
among  whom  are  many  Christians.  When 
Mahomed  was  there  in  July  1839,  these  Chris¬ 
tians  came  to  solicit  him  to  give  them  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  they  might  erect  a  church. 
•"  You  .shall  not  only  have  the  ground  you  want,’ 
said  Mahomed,  ‘  but  I  will  assist  you  with  the 
funds  you  may  require  to  build  and  to  complete 
it’  This  is  noble — this  opens  up  the  dawn  of  a 
bright  day  to  Africa,  if  judiciously  attended  to, 
and  pcrseveringly  looked  after.  But  this  is  not 
all.  When  at  Fazuclo  he  put  an  end  to  the  Slave 
Trade  in  all  his  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
Africa,  and  counselled  and  advised  the  native 
princes  around  his  provinces  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  turn  their  attention  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
sell  its  products  instead  of  selling  men.  They 
listened  to  his  counsels  with  attention,  and 
promised  that  they  would  follow  them  out ;  and 
he  is  a  man  who  will  not  forget  to  make  them 
keep  their  word. 

“  What  Mahomed  Ali  has  done,  and  does, 
cannot  England  also  perform  1  Most  assuredly 
she  can,  if  she  will :  and  it  is  as  much  her  interest 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  Mahomed  Ali,  not  only  to 
see  Africa  improved  and  cultivated  and  civilized, 
but  further,  that  she  should  have  a  most  active 
and  immediate  hand  in  the  work.  A  few  more 
men  with  the  energy  and  judgment  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  and  a  few  more  judicious,  patient,  and 
humble  and  pious  Christian  teachers  like  Messrs. 
Isenberg  and  Krapf  in  Africa,  would  do  more  to 
civilize,  enlighten.  Christianize,  and  improve  her, 
than  navies  stationed  round  her  coasts,  or  rude 
commerce,  such  as  the  palm  oil  trade,  could  do 
in  thousands  of  years.  Can  England  not  find 
such,  and  also  tlie  means  to  assist  and  to  support 
them  ?” 

The  above  extracts  will  prepare  the  reader 
for  some  citations  from  the  journals  of  the 
Missionaries.  We  have  to  return  to  Zeila, 
on  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  to  follow 
these  ambassadors  for  Christ  among  the 
heathen,  on  their  journey  westward  to  Anko- 


bar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  a  province  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  We  will  extract  a  few  notices  of  this 
journey. 

“  April  2,  1839,  Zeila. — Our  sojourn  in  this 
place,  I  hojie,  is  now  over.  Il’  it  please  God,  we 
shall  set  sail  to-morrow  in  our  small  boat,  and 
proceed  onward  to  Tadjurra.  Hitherto  the  Lord 
has  helped  us.  The  Governor  here  has  treated 
us  kindly.” 

‘‘  From  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  we  may 
conclude  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
this  place  will  be  accessible  to  every  European, 
and  an  entrance  be  open  from  hence  to  Shoa  and 
to  the  interior  of  Africa.  Zeila  is  an  ohl  town, 
and  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  ;  but  at 
present  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.” 

“  April  4,  1839. — We  arrived  at  Tadjurra  at 
half-past  two  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  went 
directly  to  the  so-called  Sultan,  whom  we  found 
sitting  in  the  shade  before  his  house,  leaning 
against  the  w'all,  with  some  of  his  attendants 
near  him  on  either  side.  He  is  an  old  man  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  saluted  us  with 
gestures ;  and  we  delivered  our  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  Governor  of  Zeila,  which  he 
received  in  silence.  We  sat  a  little  while,  and 
then  he  made  us  a  signal  to  retire ;  on  which  we 
accompanied  our  guide,  Mahomed  Ali,  to  a  house 
which  he  showed  us  as  our  dwelling,  constructed 
of  sprigs  covered  inside  and  outside  with  nmts, 
and  divided  into  four  apartments,  like  the  houses 
in  Arkeeko.  Tadjurra  is  a  far  more  miserable 
town  than  Zeila.” 

“  May  12 :  Lord's  Day. — Y esterday  at  half¬ 
past  three  we  left  Barudega,  and  pursuing  our 
course  south-west  through  the  plain,  drew  near 
a  low  ridge  of  mountains,  stretching  south-east 
and  north-west.  Toward  eight,  we  came  to  a 
place  with  trees,  brushwood,  and  water,  where 
we  halted  and  passed  the  night.  No  sooner  had 
we  laid  down,  than  Ernst  awoke  us,  and  in  a 
great  fright  took  up  a  sword  and  musket,  point¬ 
ing  at  a  beast  of  prey  which  he  said  had  come 
near  us,  and  which  he  thought  was  a  lion.  As 
it  immediately  began  to  howl,  we  discovered  that 
it  w’as  a  hyaena.  Warkieh  now  kept  watch,  but 
soon  fell  asleep.  When  wc  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  noticed  the  traces  of  two  hyamas,  which 
had  crawled  about  our  camp  and  close  to  our 
beds.  Mahomed  Ali,  having  been  awakened  by 
their  noise,  had  chased  them  away  by  throwing 
a  stone  at  them ; — a  new  evidence  this,  of  the 
hand  of  God  guarding  us  against  such  dangers, 
and  the  presumption  of  the  fiesh  in  fancying  to 
be  able  to  guard  itself. 

“  It  is  already  the  third  Lord’s  Pay  of  our 
journey  from  Tadjurra,  and  the  sixteenth  since 
we  left  Cairo.  To  us  it  is  indeed  a  great  priva¬ 
tion  to  be  shut  out  from  celebrating  it  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  our  Brethren — wandering  about  as 
strangers  in  Mesech,  and  our  souls  ollen  longing 
in  a  strange  country  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
However,  we  are  pilgrims  for  Him,  and  arc 
persuaded  He  will  amply  compensate  us  for  our 
actual  privations.  Would  that  our  present  con¬ 
versation  were  more  sanctified !” 

“  May  16. — Every  night  we  are  visited  by 
hyaenas,  which  generally  venture  close  to  our 
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beds ;  but  althouffh  we  have  kept  watch  several 
times,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing  one. 
Our  guide,  Mahomed  Ali,  asserted  yesterday 
evening,  thfit  leopards  never  inhabit  the  same 
region  with  hyauias.  As  we  contended  against 
this,  lie  related  that  in  his  travels  he  once  saw  a 
leopard,  with  a  sheep  in  his  jaws,  encounter  a 
hyauia ;  the  leopard  fled  to  a  tree ;  and  the  hyrnna, 
unable  to  follow  him,  kept  watch  beneath.  At 
last  the  leopard,  seeing  the  people  coming  at  a 
distance,  came  down  ;  when  the  hycena  fell  upon 
him  and  tore  him  and  the  sheep  to  pieces,  which 
were  found  by  the  people  when  they  arrived  at 
the  spot — the  hyiena  having  tiiken  to  flight  at 
the  approach  of  men.  He  assured  us  that 
hyamas  are  much  stronger  than  leopards,  but 
that  they  flee  from  man ;  whereas  leopards  attack 
man,  although  they  never  make  head  against  a 
hyana.  This  may  serve  to  confirm  a  fact  which 
the  Rev.  S.  Gobat  is  said  to  have  related  among 
Iiis  friends,  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  deliver¬ 
ance,  w’hen  he  slept  between  a  leopard  and  a 
hyana,  both  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  the 
liyana  having  restrained  the  fierceness  of  the 
leopard  during  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning, 
he  said,  he  threw  a  stone  at  the  hyana,  where¬ 
upon  the  Icopanl  went  away  of  his  own  accord.” 

“.1/uy  17. — We  lell  Alibekele  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  Toward  seven  we  arrived  at  a  spot  call¬ 
ed  Adaito,  where  we  passed  the  night.  As  my 
coverlet  was  quite  soaked  through,  I  had  to 
make  the  best  of  my  shirts  and  sheets  during 
the  night  The  father  of  Mahomed  Ali  brought 
us  milk,  which  was  quite  a  refreshment  We 
started  this  morning  about  seven.  Our  course 
lay  over  a  stony  plain  with  much  grass,  on  which 
we  saw  many  herds  and  singing  birds.  At  half¬ 
past  eight  we  reached  Hasnadera,  the  residence 
of  Sheik  Ali,  Mahomed  Ali’s  father,  where  we 
halted.  While  pitching  our  tent,  some  children 
brought  us  grass  to  strew  beneath  it,  for  which 
they  begged  cor^U.  When  the  tent  was  erect¬ 
ed,  a  bag  of  curdled  milk  was  brought  to  us. 
We  shall  stay  here  at  least  this  day  ;  and  then 
a  new  period  of  our  journey  will  ])robably  be¬ 
gin  with  our  new  guide.  The  Lord  be  praised, 
xvho  has  helped  us  thus  far !  Though  not  with¬ 
out  troubles,  yet  we  are  still  spared  ;  though 
not  without  sins  and  temptations,  yet  with  obvi¬ 
ous  proofs  of  His  continued  favor  and  mercy  we 
have  got  on  hitherto.  On  the  road  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  stayed  alone  with  the  Lord,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  Him.  like  Jacob  of  old  at  the  ford  of  Jabbok, 
and  He  blessed  me. 

“Yesterday  evening  we  saw  the  mountains 
of  Horror  before  us,  toward  the  south-west,  cov¬ 
ered  with  clouds.  The  town  of  Horror  is  said 
to  be  only  two  and  a  half  days’  journey  distant 
from  this.  We  arc  already  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Alla  Gallas ;  who  have  expelled  Sheik 
Ali  Ab^  from  Errer,  and  spread  themselves  as 
far  as  that  district.  Terrible  people !  seeking 
their  honor  in  murder!  On  asking  our  guide 
yesterday,  why  the  Gallas  kill  people,  whether 
for  booty  or  otherwise,  he  said,  ‘  Their  only- 
honor  ainl  riches  consist  in  the  number  of  their 
slain  enemies.  In  other  countries,  one  inquires 
after  the  wealth,  rank,  or  condition  of  the  person 
in  order  to  honor  him ;  but  among  the  Gallas 
one  asks  only-  how  many  men  he  has  butchered.’ 


Why  should  w-e  withhold  the  Gospel  of  mercy 
frorn  these  wretched  slaves  of  Satan  ?  Within 
two  days  more  we  shall  reach  them ;  and  five 
days  it  will  take  us  to  pass  through  the  midst  of 
them,  before  we  come  to  the  Hawash.” 

“  May  25. — We  started  this  morning  at  six, 
and  moved  nearly  due  west  over  a  fine  plain 
full  of  grass  and  trees.  We  jmt  up  near  the 
village  Mullu — called  Little  Mullu,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Great  Mullu ; — which  is  surrounded  by 
very  high  grass,  reaching  higher  than  the  head 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  excelling  the  finest 
corn-fields  in  luxuriance.  It  had  been  agreed 
upon,  that  we  should  repose  here  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  resume  our  journey  in  the  evening,  to 
travel  throughout  the  night,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Hawash  soon:  however,  on  arriving  we 
heard  that  we  were  to  pass  the  night  here,  and 
not  to  set  out  before  next  morning,  as  the  cara¬ 
van  was  in  fear  of  the  Gallas.  They  alleged 
that  a  battle  was  soon  expected  to  take  place 
between  the  Danakils  and  the  Gallas ;  and  that 
as  the  Gallas  make  their  invasions  only  by 
night,  they  chose  rather  to  travel  during  the 
day.  These  people  alter  their  statements  so 
many  times,  that  one  cannot  rely  on  them  ;  and 
by  being  so  apprehensive,  give  evidence  of  the 
truth,  that  he  who  does  not  know  and  serve 
the  true  God,  can  have  no  confidence  in  his 
ideal  God. 

“To-day  we  happened  to  have  a  little  ele¬ 
phant-hunting.  Soon  after  we  had  encamped, 
four  of  these  animals,  three  small  ones,  and  one 
of  a  larger  size,  were  seen  near  the  camp  under 
a  tree  in  the  grass.  The  people  entreated  us 
for  a  long  time  to  shoot  at  them ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  were  afraid  of  their  causing  some 
damage  to  the  men  or  the  beasts.  We  observed 
them  for  some  time  from  a  tree,  standing  and 
swinging  their  broad  flapping  ears,  and  tlirow- 
ing  up  dust  with  their  trunks,  as  if  to  defy  us. 
At  length,  AVarkieh,  who  had  been  engaged  at 
other  times  in  elephant-hunting,  grew  impatient, 
took  a  gun,  and  w'ent  toward  them,  caccompanied 
by  Brother  Krapf  and  Ernst,  who  sUitioned 
themselves  under  a  tree  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  elephants.  Warkieh,  however,  was 
the  only  one  who  could  shoot,  as  the  grass  was 
too  high  for  the  others.  He  fired  twice  with 
Brother  Krapf’s  double-barrelled  gun  ;  and,  at 
the  second  shot,  hit  the  larger  elephant,  who 
shook  himself.  Upon  this  a  smaller  one.  which 
stood  under  another  tree,  took  to  his  heels  j  and 
then  all  fled  away. 

“  This  region  apparently  abounds  in  wild 
beasts.  We  bought  a  zebra-hide  for  five  needles 
and  a  few  pepper-corns.  The  zebra  was  said 
to  have  been  killed  hereabouts ;  and  our  people 
pretended  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  one  last 
night.  We  got  plenty  of  milk  to-day,  for 
needles,  pepper,  and  snufl’.  The  people  were 
particularly  eager  for  the  snuff.  All  day  we  are 
surrounded  by  people:  their  conduct,  however, 
is  not  at  all  extravagant.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  declare  to  them  the  tidings  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Thermometer,  at  half-past  four  p.  m., 
102'^.” 

''May  21. — Our  peo|)le,  as  well  as  the  cara¬ 
van  who  accompanied  us,  are  in  great  fear  of  an 
attack,  and  urge  us  continually  to  have  our  guns 
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in  readiness.  We  occasionally  tell  them  of  the 
necessity  of  a  higher  protection;  but  all  men 
have  not  faith  in  such  a  protection.  Our  jour¬ 
ney  is,  after  all.  very  tedious  and  trying.” 

2S. — We  started  at  ten  minutes  past 
two  at  night,  and  marching  westward  over  a 
barren  part  of  the  plain,  soon  arrived  at  Great 
Halakdiggi;  thence  we  crossed  an  eminence, 
shortly  after  sunrise,  from  which  the  mountains 
of  Shoa  clearly  presented  themselves  to  our 
view.  We  felt  our  hearts  tuned  to  praise  our 
God,  who  had  mercifully  guided  us  until  now, 
and  brought  us  so  near  to  the  close  of  our  peril¬ 
ous  journey.” 

'•'June  7,  1839. — This  morning  we  left  Me¬ 
tatit,  and  pursuing  our  road  westward,  over 
undulating  table-land,  halted  about  one  o’clock 
p.  M.  in  a  raised  valley  near  Islam  Amba,  where 
the  King’s  tent,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  black 
coarse  stuff,  was  already  pitched  to  receive  him, 
who  was  expected  to  come  tliis  way,  and  to  pass 
the  night  here  on  his  journey  from  Angollala  to 
Ankobar,  to  a  tescar  (anniver.sary)  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  Wus.sen  Segged,  who  died  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  We  were  not  long  encamped 
before  we  saw  a  train  of  honsernen  coming  down 
the  mountain  westward,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  King,  over  wliose  head  a  scarlet 
canopy  was  carried.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
ia  his  tent  than  he  sent  for  us.  We  had  pre¬ 
pared  our  presents,  and  with  palpitating  hearts 
entered  his  tent,  where  he  sat  on  a  small  divan 
covered  with  silk,  and  received  us  with  kind¬ 
ness.  Our  names  were  already  known  among 
hisspeople ;  and  a  messenger  whom  he  had  once 
sent  with  Kiddam  Mariam  to  Gondar  to  meet 
us,  inquired  after  Mr.  Blumhardt.  1  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  letter  of  Colonel  Campbell, 
which  I  had  translated  into  Amharic  on  hoard 
the  ves.sel ;  he  perused  it  with  attention.  We 
then  delivered  our  presents,  among  which  the 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Amharic  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  particularly  pleased  him.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  intimate,  liovvever,  that  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  .lEthiopic  books  to  Amharic.  He  asked 
if  we  had  written  and  bound  these  books.  He 
put  the  same  question  to  Mr.  Krapf  when  he 
presented  him  his  double-barrelled  gun.  We  re¬ 
plied,  that  in  our  country  every  one  pursues  his 
particular  profession,  and  that  our  vocation  was 
exclusively  the  preaching  of  theGospel,  in  which 
capacity  we  were  alone  sent  out  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  that  besides  this,  we  wished  also  to  in¬ 
struct  his  people  in  other  useful  branches,  and 
were  ready  to  assist  such  as  should  require  and 
wish  it,  with  medical  aid  to  the  best  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.  We  urged,  however,  that  this  latter  was 
not  our  object,  except  as  a  means  to  further  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  He  then  ordered  all  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  depart,  and  explaining  to  us  his  bodi¬ 
ly  ailments,  asked  whether  we  could  relieve  him. 
We  promised  gladly  to  do  for  him  whatev^er  lay 
in  our  power ;  but  added,  that  the  result  did  not 
so  much  depend  on  the  remedies  as  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  which  we  would  pray.  He 
then  observed,  that  with  regard  to  our  princi])al 
object,  he  would  have  furtlier  conversation  with 
us  in  future,  as  there  were  a  great  matiy  things 
to  be  considered  relative  to  this  subject ;  for  tlm 
present,  he  wished  only  to  see  and  salute  us,  and 


was  very  glad  that  we  were  here.  He  ordered 
us  in  the  meanwhile  to  go  to  our  tent  ami  re¬ 
pose,  and  the  following  day  to  proceed  to 
.\ngollala,  where  he  would  see  us  again 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Ankobar. 
We  were  gratified  with  the  reception  we  met 
with,  and  although  the  King  did  not  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  enter  into  our  principal  object,  we  hav'e 
sutficient  reason  to  thank  God.  He  commanded 
his  people  to  serve  us,  to  treat  us  as  his  guests 
and  friends,  and  to  provide  us  with  every  thing 
necessary.  He  also  gave,  us  a  servant,  who 
had  strict  orders  to  keep  otf  from  us  all  importu¬ 
nate  people,  that  we  might  not  be  annoyed  in  any 
way.” 

We  have  now  brought  our  travellers  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ankobar,  where  .Mr.  Krapf  resided 
nearly  three  years.  Mr.  I.senberg  returned 
home  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  An¬ 
kobar  was  to  be  the  central  point  of  mission¬ 
ary  labors  among  the  nominally  Christian 
Abyssinians ;  and  a  mission  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  established  among  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Pagan  Gall  a  tribes.  We  shall  now  ex¬ 
tract  a  series  of  passages  relative  to  the  re- 
i  ligion,  manners,  superstitions,  and  the  civil 
and  political  condition  of  the  people  of 
Shoa. 

“We  have  had  several  interviews  with  the 
King  the  last  three  days.  He  wishes  to  make 
use  of  us  as  physicians,  architects,  artists,  &c. 
However,  we  told  him  that  if  we  served  him  in 
these  things  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  which 
was  very  limited,  we  should  do  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lord  and  his  Gospel ;  and  requested 
him  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  instruct  the  youth.  His  usual 
reply  is,  ‘  I  know  this,  and  shall  consult  with  you 
about  it  by  and  by.’  ” 

''•June  13.  1839. — This  morning  we  met  the 
King  at  the  place  of  judgment.  He  was  sitting 
on  an  elevated  spot,  ami  the  persons  who  had 
complaints  or  business  were  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  King’s  house.  Four  judges  sit  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  decide 
iqwn  them.  If  their  decisionshouldnotplea.se 
the  King,  he  himself  decides.  In  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  he  spends  sev’eraldays  every  week.  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  King  gives 
judgment,  we  were  then  introduced  to  his  work¬ 
men.  Blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other  trades¬ 
men,  are  gathered  within  a  large  place,  where 
each  of  them  performs  the  piece  of  work  as¬ 
signed  to  him ;  which,  having  linished.  he  is 
obliged  to  show  to  the  King,  who.  if  not  pleased 
with  it,  orders  him  to  improve  it.  Thus  the 
King  could  in  a  short  time  improv’e  the  stiite  of 
arts  in  his  kingdom,  if  he  had  a  few  skilful  trades¬ 
men  from  Europe.” 

“The  Alaca  (director)  of  the  Church  of  Med- 
hanalim  at  Ankobar  was  sent  by  the  King  to 
study  our  language.  Mr.  Isenberg  began  to 
instruct  him ;  but  after  several  lessons,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  be  taught  Geograjihy.  We 
liad  rather  introduce  to  him  biblical  stmlies ; 
but  his  mind  is  still  not  drawn  to  the  great  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  name  of  this 
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Alaca  is  W  olila  Serat.  Gcography.it  is  true,  call  Wake.  They  have  no  system  of  religion, 
is  not  enough  to  enlighten  the  Abys.^5inian  peo-  On  particular  occasions,  they  sacrifice  a  cow,  or 
pie;  but  we  must  act  as  circumstances  require,  sheep,  to  the  Wake  ;  but  they  are  not  directed 
if  we  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  direct  way,  to  do  so  by  priests;  it  is  a  free-will  otferinar. 
we  must  do  it  indirectly.  To  the  various  branches  The  laniruage  is  common  to  all  Gallas.  All 
of  knowledge,  Scripture  truth  may  in  many  these  things  seem  to  facilitate  a  Mission  among 
ways  be  legitimately  connected.  Ail  is  ours,  if  them.  A  particular  reason  for  attempting  a 
we  are  Christ’.s,  who  will,  in  flis  own  time,  open  Mission  among  the  Gallas  is,  because  we  do  not 
a  wav  for  freely  preaching  His  word.”  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our  Mission  in 

he  King  is  anxious  to  get  from  Europeans  Shoa.” 
all  that  he  sees  and  hears.  It  is,  however,  to  be  “  Au^wt  7,  1839, — This  morning  I  asked 
regretted,  that  he  only  endeavors  to  consult  his  Akaloo  what  the  Abyssinians  eat  when  they  fast- 
own  personal  advantage  and  comfort,  without  He  answered  that  they  were  only  allowed  to  eat 
rertecting  upon  the  welfare  of  his  ]xmple.  Well  goman,  stinging  nettles,  and  dry  bread.  The 
qualified  mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  well  received  present  fast  is  called  the  fast  of  Niihassie.  Na- 
by  the  King,  but  they  dare  not  expect  European  liassie  is  our  August.  Then  follows  the  Hodad 


wages.  1  hey  receive  their  daily  maintenance, 
but  that  is  all.  I  am  sure  that  skilful  artisans 
w’ho  are  real  Christians,  would  render  great 
services  to  our  Mission.  How  much  the  King 
seeks  ailer  his  own  interest,  the  following  in¬ 
stances  wall  prove.  No  man  in  Shoa,  except 
the  King,  is  allow’ed  to  prepare  the  Abyssinian 
hydromel.  w'hich  is  called  Zatsh — prepared  from 
water,  honey,  and  a  plant  named  zadoa.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  an  Albanese,  wdiose  name  is  Johanes, 
w’ho  was  formerly  a  Mahomedan,  and  turned  a 
Christian  in  Shoa.  built  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Boresa;  but  nobody,  except  the  King,  is  allowed 
to  pass  over  it  even  at  the  rainy  season.  This 
year  four  persons  have  been  drowned  in  the 
river.  Farther,  he  levies  high  customs  upon 
goods.  F rom  ten  pieces  of  salt  he  takes  one ; 
from  ten  dollars,  one  is  paid  to  him.  By  these 
measures  commerce  is  stopped.  Demetrius,  a 
Greek,  built  a  mill ;  but  nobody  can  use  it” 

“Our  chief  endeavors  are  ilirected  to  our 
calling  as  Missionaries,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  able  at  present  to  make  but  few'  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  country.  Our  external 
condition  is  rather  singular;  the  King  treats  us 
quite  as  his  guests,  sending  us  daily  our  mainte¬ 
nance  into  our  house,  and  has  ordered  our 
guardian  to  keep  all  troublesome  persons  away 
from  us.  By  this  means  w’e  are  not  molest¬ 
ed  by  disagreeable  calls ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  w'e  are  also  prevented  from  frequently 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  and  ant  of  season. 

We  have,  however,  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
King,  that  such  persons  are  not  to  he  prohibited 
who  express  a  desire  to  be  instructed  by  us.” 

“  The  water  of  the  Tshatsha  runs  in  a  deep 
dale  betw'een  two  mountains.  The  rivers  Beresa 
and  Tshatsha  are  said  to  go  to  the  Nile.  The 
Tshatsha  separates  the  Gallas  from  Shoa.  Thus 
W’e  are  on  the  frontiers  of  the  heathen.  The 
Lord  grant  that  this  heathenish  nation,  w'hich 
has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  people  of  God !  1  humbly  aiul  urgently 
beg  the  Committee  to  give  their  helping  hand 
to  this  nation.  The  way  to  a  great  part  of  the 
Gallas  is  accessible  since  the  way  to  Shoa  has 
been  opened.  The  access  to  the  Gallas  is 
easier  from  Shoa  than  from  any  other  place. 
We  know  about  forty  tribes  of  them  by  name. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  tributary  to  Slioa. 
The  Gallas  are  in  a  low  state  of  heathenism. 
They  have  not  priests,  like  other  heathens ;  but 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  new’  reli¬ 
gion.  They  know  only  about  a  being  w’hoin  they 


fast,  in  tlie  months  of  February  and  March, 
W'hich  lasts  tbrty  days;  aller  w’hich,  in  June,  the 
fast  of  the  Apostles,  w’hich  lasts  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days;  and  then  the  fast  of  Nineveh,  w’hich 
lasts  three  days.  In  the  month  of  December  is 
Tsoma  ledat.  Otherwise  they  fast  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  fasts  of  Felsata, 
Hodadie,  Apostles,  as  w’ell  as  those  of  every 
week,  are  imposed  on  them  as  a  w’ork  of  neces¬ 
sity.  As  to  keeping  of  the  other  fasts,  it  is  vo¬ 
luntarily.  Thus  they  pass  a  great  part  of- the 
year  in  fasting,  seeking  thereby  their  ow’n 
righteousness.  If  a  person  docs  not  fast,  he  is 
separated  from  the  Church;  and  if  he  does  not 
repent,  he  is  not  interred  in  the  common  burial 
ground.” 

“  Children  are  exempted  from  fasting  till  they 
are  tw’elve  years  of  age,  except  when  they  go  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  when  they  are  compelled  to 
fast.  Once  in  the  year,  that  is  to-day,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  the  blessed  sacrament.  Any 
one  W’ho  spits,  or  plucks  otf  a  leaf  from  a  tree, 
is  notadmitted  to  the  communion-table.  They  re¬ 
ceive  a  white  cloth  from  the  church,  in  w’hich  they 
are  envelopetl  up  to  the  mouth,  and  stand  from 
morning  till  the  evening,  observing  the  greatest 
silence  ;  but  they  do  not  understand  any  thing 
about  the  ceremony.  I  asked  a  boy  whether 
he  knew’  w’hy  he  took  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
when  he  replied,  because  it  made  him  grow.” 

“  I  spoke  to  our  copyist  about  the  conversion 
of  the  Gallas.  He  said  that  the  Gallas  do  not 
like  the  Christian  Religion,  and  say  that  the 
people  of  Shoa  are  not  better  than  themselves  ; 
that  they  will  not  bear  the  heavy  yoke  which  is 
imposed  on  them  by  fasting;  and  that  they  are 
otfended  at  theyEthiopic  language — to  them  an 
unknown  language — in  which  they  are  taught 
by  the  Abyssinians.” 

“The  people  of  8hoa,  like  those  of  Tigre,  do 
not  like  the  Andiaric  very  much,  but  prefer  the 
..Ethiopic.  We  endeavor  to  prove,  that  as  the 
Amharic  is  the  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
the  yEthiopic  reipiires  a  long  study,  the  Amharic 
is  much  more  preferable  to  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage.  AV*e  refer  them  to  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where 
St.  Paul  is  speaking  about  the  u.selessness  of 
speaking  in  an  unknown  longue.” 

“  I  should  be  ver\'  glad  if  1  had  a  better  know’- 
ledge  of  the  Amharic  language  ;  but  I  hope, 
w’itli  the  assistance  of  God.  to  improve  it  every 
day.  Mr.  Isenberg  has  finished  his  Geography, 
which  he  began  to  w’rite  at  Angollala.  He  in- 
I  tends  to  write  a  brief  Universal  History.  A 
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S'polling-book  was  conriposed  by  him  at  Angol- 
lala.  We  have  made  copies  of  tliose  written  by 
Abyssinians.” 

“  lleligious  conversations  always  revert  to  the 
worshipping  of  saints,  fasting,  ceremonies,  &c. 
To-day  I  had  again  a  long  conversation  w’ith  a 
priest  of  St.  George’s,  and  some  other  persons 
present,  wrhich  began  w’ith  speaking  on  'recla 
Haimanot,  in  honor  of  wdiom  four  annual  festi¬ 
vals  are  celebrated,  when  many  patients  are 
said  to  be  cured  trom  vorious  distoses.  The 
chief  place  for  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 
is  Debra  Libanos,  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
mineral  water,  etlectual  particularly  against 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  Tecla  Haimanot, 
they  say,  on  arriving  there  from  his  journey,  and 
being  thirsty,  prayed  to  God  to  open  a  fountain ; 
w’hen,  through  the  agency  of  the  archangel 
Michael,  water  sprang  up  at  his  feet  coming 
from  Jordan.  When  this  story  wras  told  us  to¬ 
day,  we  expressed  our  disbelief;  and  added, 
that  we  wanted  neither  true  nor  false  miracles, 
as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were 
quite  suflicient” 

“  Priest  Abba  Tseddoo  gave  us  this  evening 
some  details  concerning  the  government,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  usages  of  their  Church.  The  number 
of  priests  and  deacons  which  are  thought  neces- 
.«ary  for  each  Church,  is  twenty ;  one  third  of 
w’horn  have  to  officiate  during  one  week,  while 
the  other  tw’o  thirds  rest  There  arc,  however, 
few  Churches  at  present  in  this  kingdom  which 
possess  the  full  number,  owing  to  the  want  of 
an  Abuna,  or  bishop,  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  ;  so  that  there 
are  many  churches  wdiich  have  been  shut  for 
wmnt  of  priests.  During  the  week  the  priests 
officiate,  they  live  apart  from  their  families. 
Each  priest  has  a  number  of  spiritual  children. 
In  one  sense,  all  those  who  are  under  his  clerical 
care  as  penitents,  to  whom  he  administers  abso¬ 
lution  and  sacrament,  are  his  spiritual  children  ; 
but  more  strictly,  the  boys  who  go  to  him  to  be 
instructed,  and  intrust  tlicmselves  to  his  special 
clerical  care.” 

I  asked  Abba  Tseddoo,  w’hat  w’as  done  when 
an  excommunicated  person  died  before  his 
time  had  transpired.  He  answ’ered,  that  in 
such  cases  the  priest  endeavored  to  prepare 
tlie  dying  penitent ;  that  if  the  latter  really  re¬ 
pented  of  his  sins,  the  priest  promised  to  take 
half  the  remaining  time  of  penitence  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  to  w’ork  it  out  by  fasting  and  prayer ; 
and  for  the  other  half,  he  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  him.  if  he  possessed  any  property,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  among  the  poor,  the  priest,  and  monks ; 
to  order  Tescars — feastings  to  the  clergy  and 
the  poor  in  remembrance  of  the  dead  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  many  prayers 
for  him — to  see  prayers  performed,  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  administered  in  his  favor;  and 
thus  the  priest  dismissed  the  dying  person  w’ith 
the  absolution,  and  then  the  latter  would,  after 
his  death,  arrive  in  the  Sheol — intermediate 
jilace  between  hell  and  heav’en — where  he  had 
to  stay  until  by  his  alms,  tescars,  prayers,  fast¬ 
ings.  and  communion  (masses)  he  got  to  heaven. 
I  asked  him,  w’hether  this  discipline  was  really 
observed.  He  replied,  very  seldom  ;  though  it  is 
still  acknow’ledged. 


“After  the  priest  had  left  me,  I  thought  it  fit 
to  consult  wath  Brother  Isenberg  respecting  fast¬ 
ing,  before  he  departed.  First,  we  considered 
that  the  omission  of  fasting  had  been  a  continu¬ 
al  stumbling-block  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssini¬ 
ans  since  tlie  commencement  of  our  mission  in 
this  country ;  secondly,  that  fasting  is  not  sinful 
in  itself,  and  hence  not  against  the  jirinciples  of 
the  Bible,  nor  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
thirdly,  we  referred  to  the  examples  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  particularly  to  that  of  St  P.aul,  who  though 
he  strictly  adhered  to  justification  by  faith,  yet 
condescended  in  this  resj>ect  of  hie  own  accord 
to  the  weakness  of  his  brethren.  Belying  on 
this  great  example,  we  thought  we  could,  with 
the  Lord’s  assistance,  resolve  to  last,  but  only 
voluntarily  and  out  of  love  to  our  brethren,  not 
seeking  thereby  our  own  righteousness.” 

^'-November  12. — This  morning  1  bid  farewell 
to  my  Brother  Isenberg,  recommending  him  to 
our  covenant  God,  on  his  long  journey.  My 
heart  was  deeply  moved,  and  1  could  not  but 
weep,  knowing  that  I  was  alone  in  this  country. 
The  words  of  Christ,  //o,  I  am  icith  you  ahray^ 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlds  slrengtliened 
me.” 

“  November  17,  1839, — I  saw  this  afternoon 
a  sad  s|)ectacle.  Five  hundred  slaves  were 
brought  to  Ankobar  from  Gurague.  When 
will  the  time  come  that  slavery,  this  disgrace  of 
mankind,  will  be  abolished  in  all  Christian 
countries !” 

“  December  28. — To-day  my  luggage  arrived 
from  Tadjurra.  The  King  wished  to  possess 
many  of  ilie  things  ;  and  several  priests  having 
heard  that  my  books  had  arrived,  came  to  me, 
bringing  with  them  yHthiopic  books,  w’hich  they 
wished  to  change  for  ilithiopic  New  Testa¬ 
ments.” 

“  January  1,  1840, — A  new  year.  May  it  be 
a  year  of  grace  to  my  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
w’hole  of  Abyssinia !  While  I  wais  reflecting  upon 
the  past  year,  pouring  out  my  heart  in  conless- 
ing  my  sins,  and  thanking  the  Lord  for  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  gifts  which  He  had  be- 
1  stowed  upon  me,  the  King’s  boy  came,  delivering 
tome  250  dollars  which  Ali  Arab  had  brought. 
I  again  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  knows  the 
wants  of  His  people.  People  are  continually 
coming  and  asking  for  books.  Would  that  1 
had  a  large  quantity  !” 

January  22,  1840. — This  morning,  about 
nine  o’clock,  the  King  departed  from  Angollala 
on  an  expedition  against  tlie  Galla  Tribes  in  the 
south  of  Shoa,  and  1  was  ordered  to  follow  him 
in  company  with  M.  Rochet.” 

“The  King  sent  his  boy  Bern,  to  request  me 
to  go  on  a  hill  Irorn  whence  I  could  see  the 
trgops  passing,  and  to  tell  the  King  how  many 
I  thought  there  were.  1  rested  about  an  hour, 
seeing  fhe  people  arriving  from  all  directions ; 
finally,  I  w’ent  my  way,  thinking  there  were  about 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
others  will  arrive  in  a  few  days  from  Shoa,  and 
the  country  of  the  Gallas.  The  most  beautiful 
horses  and  mules  were  to  be  seen.  How  powerful 
a  King  Sahela  Selassieh  might  become,  if  his 
troops  were  disciplined,  and  his  country  civilized!” 

“  As  the  Gallas  of  Sululta  did  not  pay  their 
tribute  in  horses  and  cows,  the  King  gave 
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orders  for  all  their  villages  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  I  did  not  care  much  to  know  the  names  of 
the  Galla  villages,  as  they  are  destroyed  almost 
on  every  expedition.  The  soldiers  take  all 
they  can  get  in  the  houses,  and  then  burn 
them.” 

From  the  date  of  August  18,  1840,  there 
is  a  blank  to  March  10,  1842,  when  Mr. 
Krapf  was  preparing  to  leave  Ankobar  for 
Egypt,  by  the  route  of  Gondar  and  Mas- 
sowah.  For  the  dates,  and  other  particu¬ 
lars,  we  refer  to  the  abstract  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society’s  Abyssinian  aflfairs, 
above  inserted.  The  journey  from  Ankobar 
to  Massowah,  the  journal  of  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  was  full  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  peril ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  lay  through  a  country  never  before  trodden 
by  any  European  traveller.  The  difficulties 
were  fearfully  increased  by  reason  of  the  tra¬ 
veller  having  been  plundered  of  his  property 
by  a  treacherous  chief.  The  details  are 
therefore  geographically  important ;  but  Mr. 
Krapfs  special  object  in  selecting  this  ardu¬ 
ous  route  was  to  a.sccrtain  what  encourage¬ 
ment  there  might  be  for  Mission.ary  labors 
in  other  provinces  of  Abyssinia  besides  Shoa, 
and  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  new  Abuna, 
and  the  King  of  Tigre.  He  was,  however, 
mercifully  preserved,  and  worked  his  way  to 
Egypt,  where  he  completed  a  matrimonial 
engagement,  which  he  had  in  view  in  repair¬ 
ing  thither.  At  Alexandria  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Muhleson,  whom  the  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  had  ordained,  at  the  chapel  of 
Mount  Zion,  for  the  Eastern  African  Mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  who  had 
been  most  usefully  occupied  in  England  in 
translating,  and  carrying  through  the  press, 
the  Amharic  Liturgy,  and  'other  important 
works  in  the  same  language.  The  three 
Missionaries  proceeded  in  November,  1842, 
to  Aden,  and  thence  to  Tadjurra,  on  their 
way  to  Shoa;  but  obstacles  intervened  ; 
and  the  last  intelligence  we  have  of  them, 
under  date  of  last  August,  is  that  the  three 
Missionaries  (we  suppose  that  Mrs.  Krapf 
did  not  accompany  them)  had  attempted  to 
re-enter  Tigre  from  Massowah,  but  had  been 
foiled  in  the  effort,  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  ;  that  Krapf  had  repaired  to  Aden, 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  Galla  tribes;  and 
that  his  colleagues  had  returned  to  Cairo,  to 
wait  instructions  from  home.  We  do  not 
believe  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
door  is  permtanently  closed  against  Mission¬ 
ary  entrance  into  Abyssinia,  or  among  the 
heathen  tribes  in  its  vicinity.  The  consider¬ 
ations  with  which  we  opened  our  remarks 
rivet  our  attention  with  much  eagerness  upon 
Eastern  Africa.  The  treaty  concluded  two 


years  ago,  between  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
rude  but  powerful  King  of  Shoa,  provides 
for  security  of  person  and  property,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement,  for  her  Majesty’s  subjects 
in  and  beyond  the  Shoa  dominions.  In  all 
human  probability,  European,  and  especially 
British,  influence  will  soon  be  powerfully  felt 
in  Eastern  Africa;  for  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Indirt,  by  the  Red  Sea, 
will  open  marts  for  commerce,  of  which  Afri¬ 
cans  as  well  as  Europeans  will  find  the  value. 
In  the  mean  time  the  way  is  being  prepared, 
and,  we  will  not  believe  in  vain,  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  puri¬ 
ty  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  has  been  corrupted ; 
and  its  penetration  where  it  is  not  known. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  sent  out 
Christian  pastors,  and  the  Bible  Society  print¬ 
ed  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  may  we  not 
hope  that  He  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  to  attempt  this  great  work  for  the 
glory  of  his  name,  the  building  up  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  gra¬ 
ciously  accept  their  feeble  efforts.  The 
present  checks  are  discouraging ;  but  it  would 
be  to  distrust  God  to  say  that  they  will  be 
permanent  and  insuperable.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  had  an  example 
afforded  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  (not  to 
mention  other  instances,  or  other  much- 
honored  Societies)  of  what  God  can  effect  be¬ 
yond  all  that  his  servants  hoped  or  thought. 


SOXG. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Oh  could  we  but  see  how  the  heartstrings  entwine 
Round  the  being  they  love,  round  whose  life  they 
have  grown, 

What  hand  could  e’er  break  that  affection  divine. 
Or  forget  others’  feelings  in  seeking  its  own  ? 

Too  frequent  is.5c//but  the  object  we  seek. 

And  careless  of  others  our  pleasures  select ; 

And  ah,  often  because  the  poor  flow’ret  is  weak 
We  wound  the  affection  we  ought  to  protect  I 

Yet  unmanly  the  heart  and  unworthy  the  name 
That  could  trifle  with  feelings  thus  holy  and 
pure  ; 

But  the  falser  the  fires  on  love’s  altar  that  flame, 
The  darker  that  sorrow  its  vot’ries  endure. 

Let  our  feelings  unbiass’d  their  sentiments  speak. 
And  the  world  and  its  sordid  inducements  reject; 

Nor  aim  at  advantage  which  injures  the  weak, 

Nor  wound  the  affection  we  ought  to  protect. 

Charles  Swaiw. 


New  Antiseptic. —  It  is  stated  from  Vienna  that 
the*Abbe  Baldaconii,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  that  city,  has  composed  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  has  the 
effect  of  giving  to  articles  immersed  in  it  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  stone,  without  injury  to  their  natural  color. 
Even  the  flesh  of  animals  thus  treated  acquires  this 
hardness,  and  gives  out,  when  struck,  a  metallic 
sound. — Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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OSSIAN  MACPHERSOX. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Journal. 

“The  traveller  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  as  he 
wends  his  way  along  that  sterile  and  rugged 
road  north  of  Blair  Athole,  passes  the  village  of 
Kinguissie.  On  his  left,  the  hills  rise  up  and 
intercept  the  view,  hut  on  his  right  wide  fields 
and  meadows  slope  down  to  the  river  Spey,  and 
are  protected  by  green  embankments  from  the 
winter  floods.  Herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  winds  along  the  level 
plain.  Having  travelled  about  two  miles  from 
the  village,  a  white  object  appears  glittering 
through  an  opening  in  a  clump  of  trees  slightly 
elevated  above  the  road.  This  is  a  marble  pillar 
raised  to  the  memory  of  James  Maepherson,  Esq., 
of  Belleville,  translator  of  Ossian.  A  fine  me¬ 
dallion  portrait  of  the  poet  ornaments  one  side 
of  the  pillar ;  on  the  other  is  an  allegorical  female 
figure  bending  over  an  urn ;  and  above  is  the 
family  crest.  We  are  now  within  a  few  yards  of 
Belleville  house — an  imposing  structure,  in  the 
style  of  an  Italian  villa,  designed  by  the  Adelphi 
Adams.  This  mansion  was  built  by  the  poet 
when  fame  and  fortune  had  crowned  him  ;  here 
he  died,  and  here  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Mae¬ 
pherson,  still  resides.  The  situation  of  the 
house  is  beautiful,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
valley  and  river,  and  bounded  in  front  by  two 
ridges  of  hills,  those  of  Invereshie,  and  the  gray 
mountainous  ridge  of  the  Grampians.  The 
property  was  purchased  about  the  year  1790  by 
the  poet,  from  the  family  of  Mackintosh  of  Bor- 
lum — a  small  Highland  laird  who  disgraced  his 
clan  and  descent  by  highway  robbery — commit¬ 
ted  not  in  the  old  legitimate  piratical  way  of 
levying  hlack-niail,  but  by  attacking  travellers. 
His  last  exploit  was  the  robbery  of  a  carriage, 
for  which  his  associates  were  hanged;  but  the 
prime  oflbnder  contrived  to  escape  to  America. 
A  cave  is  shown  in  the  rock,  where  the  bandit- 
group  used  to  watch  the  approach  of  travellers, 
and  rush  down  on  their  unsuspecting  prey.  The 
hill-side  is  now  covered  with  trees ;  and  near 
the  mansion  is  some  fine  old  elms,  planted  by 
Brigadier-general  Mackintosh,  who  was  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  public  insurrection  of 
1715.  The  brigadier  was  a  rough  soldier,  trained 
to  war  in  France,  and,  when  confined  in  prison 
for  his  share  of  the  rebellion,  he  had  the  taste  to 
order  a  row  of  trees  to  be  planted  along  the  road¬ 
side,  below  his  residence.  The  poet  changed 
the  name  of  the  estate  from  llaitts  to  Belleville, 
and,  pulling  down  the  old  Highland  domicile, 
erected  the  present  stately  structure. 

The  interior  of  Belleville  house  is  handsomely 
furnished,  and  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  poet,  and  another  of  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  Caleb  Whitefoord,*  both  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  A  view  of  the  house  and  grounds, 

*  Whitefoord,  popularly  called  by  his  friends 
“  the  witty  wine-merchant,”  was  a  man  of  good 
family,  being  the  son  of  Colonel  Whitefoord  of  the 
5th  regiment,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Adam  White¬ 
foord,  Bart.,  Ayrshire.  Goldsmith  has  immortalized 
him  in  his  poem  of  Retaliation — 

“  Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scott  may  have  humor,  I  had  almost  said 
wit.” 


[Feb. 

by  Thompson  of  Duddingstone,  and  two  private 
portraits,  also  ornament  the  walls.  In  the 
drawing-room  is  a  small  enamel  portrait  of  Mae¬ 
pherson,  the  duplicate  of  one  painted  tor  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  also  by  Sir  Joshua ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  curious,  as  the  only  miniature  on  ivory 
which  the  distinguished  artist  was  ever  known 
to  execute.  The  poet  was  a  handsome  man, 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  of  a  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  the  countenance  full,  and  somewhat 
inclining  to  the  voluptuous  in  expression,  but 
marked  by  sensibility  and  acuteness.  In  the 
library  is  a  curious  trio  of  small  volumes,  pre¬ 
sented  in  1785  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
IV.)  to  the  poet.  They  contain  a  collection  of 
the  Della  Criiscan  poetry,  by  Anna  Matilda  and 
others,  which  was  so  unmercifully  and  so  just¬ 
ly  lashed  by  Gilford  in  his  ‘  Baviad  and  Ma^viad.’ 
The  volumes  are  splendidly  bound  in  morocco, 
with  a  profusion  of  tawdry  gilding,  and  are 
placed  in  a  small  box,  also  covered  with  gilt 
morocco.  We  looked  with  more  interest  on  the 
different  publications  of  Ossian,  from  the  first 
work,  a  small  duodecimo  of  about  sixty  pages, 
entitled  ‘  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language,’  to  the 
quarto  Fingal  and  Temora,  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  then  the  prime  dispenser  of  govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  ‘in  obedience  to  whose  com¬ 
mands,’  as  the  dedication  states,  ‘  they  were 
translated.’  At  length,  in  the  course  of  publi¬ 
cation,  after  some  years  comes  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion,  with  its  ambitious  preface,  in  which  the 
translator  appears  not  unwilling  to  usurp  tlie 
honors  of  old  Ossian — 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  courtesy  of  Miss  Maepherson  threw  open 
to  us  some  new  information  relative  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  translator.  We  had  previously  gleaned 
part  in  the  course  of  a  day — one  of  the  dies 
notandi  on  which  we  delight  to  look  back — spent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  with  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster,  the  distinguished  son-in-law  of  Maepherson. 
The  poet  left  a  mass  of  manuscripts  and  corre¬ 
spondence  behind  him.  Part  of  these  his  exe¬ 
cutors  lent  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who  made 
use  of  them  in  his  ‘  Historical  Memoirs  ;’  and  in 
this  way,  through  negligence,  many  valuable 
papers  w'ere  lost.  There  is  not  a  line  existing 
among  the  manuscripts  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
Ossianic  controversy.  Maepherson  left  a  sum  of 
£1,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ossian  into  Gaelic ;  and  this  subject  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  engaged  his  attention  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Various  notes  pas.^ed  between 
him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  the  Temple, 
appointing  meetings  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
to  enjoy  what  they  termed  ‘  a  dish  of  Gaelic.’ 
The  turmoil  of  politics  and  party  w’arfare,  ailded 
to  the  labor  of  historical  compilation,  wouKl  seem 
to  have  withdrawn  the  translator  of  Ossian,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  service  to  the  muses.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Maepherson  was  the 
ScfBVola  of  Junius,  whom  he  also  attacked  under 
a  dozen  of  other  sign.atures,  in  defence  of  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  He  wTote  some  successful 
political  pamphlets,  and  was  a  regular  ally  of 
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the  administration.  The  acrimonious  controver¬ 
sy  with  Johnson  irritated  him  extremely ;  and 
there  are  many  coarse  enisrrams,  lampoons,  and 
parodies  among  his  unpnhlished  papers,  in  which 
the  great  moralist  is  treated  very  unceremoni¬ 
ously.  Maepherson’s  genius  was  at  all  times  an 
overmatch  for  his  taste,  and  his  principles  were 
liable  to  be  overpowered  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  His  returning  good  sense,  or  right 
feeling,  however,  prevented  the  publication  of 
such  efl’usions,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
aside  when  the  fit  was  olf.  The  following  lines 
are  worthy  of  preservation.  Maepherson  was 
mediocre  enough  when  he  had  not  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Ossian  to  build  upon :  yet  this  stanza 
has  a  portion  of  classic  elegance,  as  well  as 
warmth,  with  a  touch  of  the  polished  diction  of 
Gray.  It  is  endorsed  on  the  back,  ‘  First  Stanza 
of  an  Address  to  Venus,  1785:’ — 

Thrice  blest,  and  more  than  thrice,  the  mo  n 

Whose  genial  gale  and  purple  light 

Awaked,  then  chased  the  night 
On  which  the  Queen  of  Love  was  born  ! 

Yet  hence  the  sun’s  unhallowed  ray — 

With  native  beams  let  beautv  glow  : 

Wh  at  need  is  there  of  other  day 
Thau  the  twin  stars  that  light  those  hills  of  snow  ! 

James  Maepherson  was  a  remarkable  man.  full 
of  lofty  aspirings,  true  genius,  and  certainly  of 
marvellous  success.  The  publication  of  Ossian 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  British  literature. 
We  ridicule  it  now  as  a  sort  of  spurious  coin,  a 
copper-gift  rifaccimento  of  the  antique.  The 
poems  were  not  so  thought  of  in  their  day. 
Read  what  Gray  says  of  the  ‘  Celtic  Fragments,’ 
which  so  powerfully  caught  his  imagination. 
David  Hume,  too,  pored  over  them  as  a  precious 
bequest  to  these  latter  days.  But  David,  who 
wrote  his  history  on  a  sofa  (not  much  of  a  ‘task’ 
to  him,)  could  never  rise  to  the  region  of  poeti¬ 
cal  imagination :  he  thought  Shakspeare  some¬ 
what  of  a  barbarian,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
place  much  faith  on  his  critical  judgments.  But 
Maepherson’s  Ossian  was  the  Scott  ,or  Byron 
of  his  day — a  new  day  to  the  ’blind  old  Celtic 
bard,  when  he  was  chanted  in  hall  and  boudoir, 
and  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  so  ditfer- 
ent  from  his  stern  mountain  solitude  in  Glcn-Al- 
mond,  where 

‘  He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 
Of  •tormy  war  and  violent  death.’ 

Abroad,  the  poems  were  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  found  admirers  among  all  classes. 
James  Maepherson’s  fortune  was  made :  he  rose 
like  an  aeronaut.  The  poems  themselves  brought 
in  large  sums  ;  his  short  en  joyment  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  surveyor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  secured 
him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  ;  his  labors  for 
the  ministry  would,  in  those  unscrupulous  times, 
be  well  rewarded  ;  his  History  of  Great  Britain 
was  sold  for  £3,000 ;  and  his  situation  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  was  a  mine  of  wealth. 
So  faithfully  did  he  discharge  those  duties,  that 
the  Nabob’s  son  wished  him  to  undertake  the 
management  of  his  athiirs,  and  sent  him  a  bond 
for  £20,000.  Six  months  before  the  bond  became 
due,  the  secretary  died,  and  his  family  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  the  money.  Thus  success¬ 
ful,  the  poet,  after  attaining  honor  and  riches,  re¬ 


tired  to  his  native  mountains,  built  this  splendid 
mansion  among  the  scenes  where,  in  lowly  life, 
he  first  telt  the  aspirations  of  genius,  and  labored 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  countrymen,  the 
broken  and  dispersed  Gael.  We  were  once 
ferried  over  the  Spey  bv  an  old  gray-headed 
Celt — a  capital  head  for  Caravaggio — who  had, 
fifty  years  before,  done  the  same  duty  for  Mae¬ 
pherson.  The  poet  was  a  great  man  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  court,  bedizened  with  rings,  gold 
seals,  and  furs ;  but  he  looked  with  a  moistened 
eye  on  the  turf  school-house  in  which  he  had 
once  taught  English,  and  on  the  hills  on  which 
he  had  run  in  his  youth.  They  were  then  his 
own  property,  and  he  told  the  ferryman,  with 
strong  emotions,  and  no  doubt  with  Highland 
pride,  that  he  would  make  every  poor  Highlander 
on  his  estate  a  comfortable  and  a  happy  man  ! 
We  have  always  thought  more  of  Maepherson 
since. 

An  act  of  generosity  is  recorded  of  him  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chief  of  his  clan,  Cluny  Mae¬ 
pherson.  Cluny  had  been  ‘  out  in  the  forty-five,’ 
and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  When  Maepher¬ 
son  rose  into  favor  with  the  government,  he  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  have  the  property  restored.  It 
was  otlered  to  himself.  lie  had  the  virtue  to  de¬ 
cline  the  offer ;  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
placing  it  again  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
owner. 

To  the  poor  around  Belleville  he  seems  uni¬ 
formly  to  have  been  kind  and  generous.  For 
several  years  before  his  death,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeks  during  sum¬ 
mer  on  his  Highland  property.  He  built  his 
house  not  by  contract,  but  by  native  workmen, 
whom  he  had  paid  liberally,  in  day’s  wages ; 
and  he  was  the  first  person  in  Badenock  who 
gave  a  shilling  a-day  to  agricultural  laborers, 
who  had  previously  received  only  eightpence 
and  ninepence.  Scores  of  them  were  employed 
on  his  grounds,  and  in  forming  his  embankments. 
His  gay  and  social  habits  drew  around  him  much 
company.  After  a  forenoon’s  writing,  he  used 
to  mount  his  horse,  sally  out,  and  bring  home 
with  him  ‘  troops  of  friends’  from  both  sides  of 
the  Spey.  Then  with  wine  and  jest — and  no 
man  was  more  various  and  fascinating  in  society 
— the  festivities  were  prolonged  far  into  the  deep 
dark  night  of  the  mountains.  A  fatal  close  soon 
came  to  his  prosperous  career.  He  had  been 
late  in  visiting  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  of 

1795.  and  feeling  unwell,  he  resolved  on  remain¬ 
ing  through  the  winter.  For  two  months  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed;  and  he  died  in  February 

1796.  His  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  the 
people  of  his  ntative  district,  who  were  proud 
of  tiieir  countryman,  and  benefited  by  his  exer¬ 
tions.” 

So  far  we  follow  a  paper  in  the  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Inverness,  entitled 
“  The  Highland  Note-Book.”  Maepherson’s 
life — passing  from  the  turf-covered  school-house 
to  the  friendship  of  the  first  literary  men  of  his 
day,  the  confidence  of  Lord  North,  and  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — must  certainly  be  deemed  an  uncommon 
one.  We  have  been  informed  that  his  private 
papers  develop  a  wonderful  history  of  gener¬ 
ous  exertions  in  behalf  of  friends,  whom  he  put 
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in  the  way  of  being  enriched  (many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  Highland  cousins  and  clansmen,)  and  of  un¬ 
grateful  returns  for  many  of  these  favors  to  him¬ 
self  and  those  who  came  to  represent  him,  when 
strong  views  of  interest  intervened  to  awaken 
cupidity  and  hush  better  feelings  to  rest.  The 
actual  nature  of  his  connection  with  what  are 
called  “  Ossian’s  Poems”  will  probably  be  never 
exactly  known ;  but  the  probability  maybe  easily 
guessed  at.  Snatches  of  these  poems  and  of 
others  like  them  are  jyroved  to  have  existed  from 
old  times  in  the  Highlands ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  tlie  whole  existed.  Macpherson  left  what  he 
called  the  original  Gaelic  poems  to  be  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  they  proved  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  those  in  English.  This  was  a 
condemning  fact,  for  in  one  of  the  earlier  Ossian 
publications  he  had  acknowledged  taking  liber¬ 
ties  in  the  translation.  Nothing  more  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  settle  that  the  book  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  to  some  unknown  extent  a  modern 
production,  founded  upon,  and  imitative  of,  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  poems ;  and  this  seems  to  be  nearly 
the  decision  at  which  the  judgment  of  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  public  has  arrived.  It  is  one  which 
leaves  to  Macpherson  the  honors  of  one  of  the 
most  successful,  and  in  some  respects  original, 
oets  of  the  last  century.  His  poetical  gift  must, 
owever,  be  considered  as  of  a  limited  kind,  for 
when  he  wrote  as  his  contemporaries  wrote,  in 
ordinary  English  versification,  he  failed  most 
signally.  His  muse  had  but  one  visit  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  that  which  found  him  amidst  the  mists  of 
Badenock,  when  he  listened  to  the  strains  of 
other  years,  and  roamed  with  the  ardor  and 
pride  of  a  young  Celt  over  the  heath-covered 
land  of  his  fathers. 


TO  MY  BROTHERS. 

From  the  World  of^  Fashion. 

In  days  that  are  gone,  o’er  the  foam-crested  billow, 
I  commun’d  with  one  ’neath  the  liglit  of  a  star, 

And  recently,  resting  alone  on  my  pillow, 

I  thought  upon  alt  fondly  cherish’d  afar. 

I  dream’d  of  my  brothers  ! — my  playmates  of  child¬ 
hood — 

My  partners  of  pleasure — companions  in  woe  ; 

The  first,  when  our  merry  laughs  rang  through  the 
wild  wood, 

Sadly  chang’d  into  weeping,  by  death,  long  ago ! 

But  the  same  brilliant  sun  gilds  the  glories  of  even, 
Or  still,  as  it  may  be,  o’erclouded  appears. 

Alternately  changing — but  bountiful  Heaven 
Hath  ever  a  smile  to  illumine  its  tears  ! 

Thus  was  it,  yours  surely,  and  gently  receded. 

And  sunshine  pass’d  over  the  ground  where  they 
fell. 

As  your  talents  shone  forth  through  the  lands  where 
they’re  heeded. 

And  happiness  lights  up  the  homes  where  ye 
dwell. 

How  delightful,  my  brothers,  that  prospect  of  meet- 

jng  [ 

AU  meeting  again  round  the  old  cottage  hearth. 

Where  cherubim  lips  shall  move  sweetingly  greet- 

Beloved  ones,  whose  names  they  have  lisped 
from  their  birth  ! 


And  the  music  of  home  shall  be  gladsome  and 
cheery. 

And  the  lamp  of  the  household  beam  brichtlv 
again. 

As  the  hand  of  affection  attends  it  un  weary. 

And  fondly  restores  the  lost  link  of  its  chain. 

Oh  !  for  Eastern  odors,  round  one  of  my  kindred. 
When  he  journeys  ’neath  Araby’s  leaves,  as  they 
fall. 

And  favoring  breezes  from  ocean  a  hundred. 

To  waft  others  home  from  the  land  of  the  Gaul — 

Hail,  beautiful  star  !  on  a  halo-wreathed  pillow. 

I’ll  dream  thy  refulgence  is  shed  o’er  the  sea. 

And  that  thou  art  the  beacon  away  or  the  billow. 
Which  heralds  those  loved  ones  to  mine  and  to 
me. 


THE  SHRINE  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

DIORAMA. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

Fair  shrine  of  Bethlehem,  we  own  thy  power 
To  sta^  the  careless  idler  of  the  hour. 

And  bid  him  turn  from  trifling  thoughts  away. 

To  nobler  themes,  to  praise,  adore,  to  pray  '. 

May  no  vain  critic,  babbling  of  his  art. 

Disturb  the  silent  reverence  of  the  heart ; 

Such  holy  scene  creative  Genius  meant 
To  paint,  not  only  to  be  seen  but  felt, 

A  solemn  stillness  on  the  spirit  falls. 

While  one  sublime  idea  the  soul  enthrals. 

That  Acre,  in  mortal  form,  a  God  was  given. 

To  save  the  world,  and  win  us  back  to  Heaven, 

Through  the  gray  twilight,  deepening  into  night. 
What  prostrate  forms  appear  to  mock  our  sight  ? 
While  ever-burning  lamps  the  scene  disclose. 

From  whence  man’s  brightest,  holiest  hopes  arose. 

Deem  not  illusion  forms  alone  the  spell 
Which  bids  the  tears  o’erleap  their  crystal  cell. 
Pure  from  the  source  they  spring  of  sacred  truth. 
They  shame  not  manhood,  hoary  age,  or  youth. 

What,  though  unreal  be  this  pictured  show, 

Yet  no  deception  such  emotions  know; 

No  need  to  mourn,  that  oceans  intervene 
Our  wishes  and  the  Syrian  land  between. 

A  glorious  light  from  revelation  streams. 

Full  on  one  sacred  volume  sheds  its  beams  ; 

Those  holy  records  on  the  soul  imprest. 

Have  stirred  the  feelings  deep  within  the  breast. 

What  though  our  footsteps  ne’er  may  press  the 
ground 

Where  once  the  Lord  of  Life  his  birth-place  found, 
Nor  to  his  shrine  a  purer  worship  bring 
Than  clouds  of  incense  to  our  heavenly  King. 

From  shores  far  distant, — earth’s  remotest  clime, 
Through  ages  past,  or  not  yet  born  to  time  ; 
Where’er  the  faithful  offer  up  their  prayer 
With  heart  sincere,  O  Ijord  ! — thy  shrine  is — there  ! 

E  F.  W. 
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COLLEGE  THEATRICALS. 


some  advice  as  to  his  conducting  himself 
COLLEGE  THEATRICALS.  when  his  examination  should  arrive. 

“  ril  tell  you  what,  Thornhill,  old  boy,  Pll 

From  niackwood's  Magazine.  •  •  i  i  i  i.  i 

give  you  a  wrinkle ,  it  doesn  t  always  answer 
It  wanted  but  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  to  let  out  all  you  know  at  an  examination. 
Christmas  vacation,  and  we — the  worshipful  That  sly  old  varmint.  West  of  Magdalen, 

society  of  under-graduates  of - College,  asked  me  whoIJannihal  was,  ‘Aha!’  said  1 

Oxford — were  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the  to  myself — ‘that’s  your  line  of  country,  is  it? 
eternal  round  of  supper  parties  which  usually  You  want  to  walk  me  straight  into  those 
marked  the  close  of  our  winter’s  campaign,  botheration  Punic  Wars;  it’s  no  go,  though; 
and  ready  to  hail  with  delight  any  propo-  I  sha’n’t  break  cover  in  that  direction.’  So 
sition  that  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  A  I  was  mute.  ‘  Can’t  you  tell  me  something 
three  weeks’  frost  had  effectually  stopped  the  about  Hannibal  V  says  old  West  again.  ‘  I 


hunting ;  all  the  best  tandem  leaders  were 


thinks  I,  but  ‘  I  won’t.’  He  wasregu- 


completely  screwed ;  the  freshmen  had  been  larly  ffabergasted ;  I  spoilt  his  beat  entirely, 

“  larked”  till  they  were  grown  as  cunning  as  don’t  you  see?  so  he  looked  as  black  as 
magpies;  and  the  Dean  had  set  up  a  divinity  thunder,  and  tried  it  on  in  a  fresh  place.  If 
lecture  at  two  o’clock,  and  published  a  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  let  him  dodge  me 
stringent  proclamation  against  rows  in  the  in  those  Punic  Wars,  I  should  have  been  run 
Quad.  It  was,  in  short,  in  a  particularly  un-  into  in  no  time.  Depend  upon  it,  there’s 
interesting  state  of  things,  with  the  snow  fall-  nothing  like  a  judicious  ignorance  occasion¬ 
ing  lazily  upon  the  gray  roofs  and  silent  quad-  ally.” 

rangle,  that  some  half  dozen  of  us  had  con-  “Why,”  said  Thornhill,  “‘when  ignor- 
gregated  in  Bob  Thornhill’s  rooms,  to  get  ranee  is  bliss,’  (i.  e.  when  it  gets  through  the 
over  the  time  between  lunch  and  dinner  with  schools,)  ‘  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.’  ” 
as  little  trouble  to  our  mental  and  corporal  “  Ah  1  that’s  Shakspeare  says  that,  isn’t  it  ? 
faculties  as  possible.  Those  among  us  who  I  wish  one  could  take  up  Shakspeare  for  a 
had  been  for  the  last  three  months  promising  class!  Pm  devilish  fond  of  Shakspeiire.  We 
to  themselves  to  begin  to  read  “  next  week,”  used  to  act  Shakspeare  at  a  private  school  I 
had  now  put  off*  that  too  easy  creditor,  con-  was  at.” 

science,  till  “  next  term.”  One  alone  had  “  By  Jove !”  said  somebody  from  behind  a 
settled  his  engagements  of  that  nature,  or,  cloud  of  smoke — whose  the  brilliant  idea 
in  the  language  of  his  Testamur'* — the  was,  was  afterwards  matter  of  dispute — “why 
prettiest  bit  of  Latin,  he  declared,  that  he  couldn’t  we  get  up  a  play?” 
ever  saw — **  satisfecit  examinaioribus”  Un-  “Ah!  why  not  ?  why  not?  Capital!” 
questionably,  in  his  case,  the  examiners  must  “It’s  such  a  horrid  bore  learning  one’s 
have  had  the  rare  virtue  of  being  very  easily  part,”  lisped  the  elegant  Horace  Leicester, 
satisfied.  In  fact,  Mr.  Savile’s  discharge  of  half  awake  on  the  sofa, 
his  educational  engagements  was  rather  a  “Oh,  stuff!”  said  Savile,  “it’s  the  very 
sort  of  “whitewashing”  than  a  payment  in  thing  to  keep  us  alive!  We  could  make  a 
full.  Ilis  passing  was  what  is  technically  capital  theatre  out  of  the  hall ;  don’t  you 
called  a  “  shave,”  a  metaphor  alluding  to  think  the  little  vice-principal  would  give  us 
that  intellectual  density  which  finds  it  difli-  leave  ?” 

cult  to  squeeze  through  the  narrow  portal  “  You  had  better  ask  for  the  chapel  at 
which  admits  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bachelor  once.  Why,  don’t  you  know,  my  dear  fel- 
of  Arts,  As  Mr.  S.  himself,  being  a  sport-  low,  the  college  hall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ing  man,  described  it,  it  was  “  a  very  close  dean  and  the  vice,  is  held  rather  more  sacred 
run  indeed;”  not  that  he  considered  that  of  the  two?  Newcome,  poor  devil,  attempt- 
circumstance  to  derogate,  in  any  way,  from  ed  to  cut  a  joke  at  the  high  table  one  of  the 
his  victory  ;  he  was  rather  inclined  to  con-  times  he  dined  there  after  he  was  elected, 
sider,  that,  having  shown  the  field  of  ex-  and  he  told  me  that  they  all  stared  at  him 
aminers  capital  sport,  and  fairly  got  away  as  if  he  had  insulted  them ;  and  the  vice 
from  them  in  the  end  without  the  loss  of  his  (in  confidence)  explained  to  him  that  such 

brush,  his  examination  had  been  one  of  the  ‘  levity’  was  treason  against  the  ‘  reverentia 

very  best  runs  of  the  season.  In  virtue  loci !  ’  ” 

whereof  he  was  now  mounted  on  the  arm  of  “  Ay,  I  remember  when  that  old  villain 
an  easy-chair,  with  a  long  chibouque^  which  Solomon,  the  porter,  fined  me  ten  shillings 
became  the  gravity  of  an  incipient  bachelor  for  walking  in  there  with  spurs  one  day  when 
better  than  a  cigar,  and  took  upon  himself  to  I  was  late  for  dinner ;  he  said  the  dean  always 
give  Thornhill  (who  was  really  a  clever  fel-  took  off  his  cap  when  he  went  in  there  by 

low,  and  professing  to  be  reading  for  a  first)  himself,  and  threatened  to  turn  oflf  old  Higgs, 
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when  he  had  been  scout  forty  years,  because 
he  heard  him  whistling  one  day  while  he 
was  sweeping  it  out !  Well,”  continued 
Savile,  “  you  shall  have  my  rooms;  I  sha’n’t 
trouble  them  much  now.  I  am  going  to 
pack  all  my  books  down  to  old  Wise’s  next 
week,  to  turn  them  into  ready  tin;  so  you 
may  turn  the  study  into  a  carpenter’s  shop,  if 
you  like.  Oh,  it  can  be  managed  famously  !” 

So,  after  a  iew  pros  and  cows,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  Mr.  Savile’s  rooms  should  be¬ 
come  the  Theatre  Royal, - College  ;  and 

1  was  honored  with  the  responsible  office  of 
stage-manager.  What  the  play  was  to  be 
was  a  more  difficult  point  to  settle.  Savile 
proposed  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  volunteered 
ibr  the  hero ;  but  it  passed  the  united  strength 
of  the  company  to  get  up  a  decent  Juliet. 
Richard  the  Third  was  suggested ;  we  had 
“  six  Richards  in  the  field”  at  once.  We 
soon  gave  up  the  heroics,  and  decided  on 
comedy ;  for,  since  our  audience  would  be 
sure  to  laugh,  we  should  at  least  have  a 
chance  of  getting  the  laugh  in  the  right 
place.  So,  after  long  discussion,  we  fixed 
on  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  There  were  a 
good  many  reasons  for  this  selection.  First, 
it  was  a  piece  possessing  that  grand  desidera¬ 
tum  in  all  amateur  performances,  that  there 
were  several  parts  in  it  of  ecpial  calibre,  and 
none  which  implied  decided  superiority  of  tal¬ 
ent  in  its  representative.  Secondly,  there  was 
not  much  love  in  it ;  a  material  point  where,  as 
an  Irishman  might  say,  all  the  ladies  were 
gentlemen.  Thirdly,  the  scenery,  dresses, 
properties,  and  decorations,  were  of  the  very 
simplest  description  ;  it  was  easily  “  put  upon 
the  stage.”  We  found  little  difficulty  in  cast¬ 
ing  the  male  characters ;  old  Mrs.  Hardcas- 
tle,  not  requiring  any  great  share  of  personal 
attractions,  and  being  considered  a  part  that 
would  tell,  soon  found  a  representative ;  but 
when  we  came  to  the  “  donnas” — prima  and 
secunda — then  it  was  that  the  manager’s  trou¬ 
bles  began.  It  was  really  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  the  most  moderate  degree  of  success 
to  the  comedy,  that  Miss  Hardcastle  should 
have  at  least  a  lady-like  deportment.  The 
public  voice,  first  in  whispers,  then  audibly, 
at  last  vociferously,  called  upon  Leicester. 
Slightly  formed,  handsome,  clever,  and  ac¬ 
complished,  with  naturally  graceful  manners, 
and  a  fair  share  of  vanity  and  affectation, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  respect¬ 
able  heroine  if  he  would  consent  to  be  made 
love  to.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the 
petticoats,  and  urge  with  affecting  earnest¬ 
ness  the  claims  of  the  whiskers  which  for  the 
last  six  months  he  had  so  diligently  been  cul¬ 
tivating;  the  chorus  of  entreaty  and  expos¬ 
tulation  had  its  effect,  aided  by  a  well-timed 
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compliment  to  the  aristocratically  small  hand 
and  foot,  of  which  Horace  was  pardonably 
vain.  Shaving  was  pronounced  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  due  growth  of  the  whiskers  ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  character,  and  the 
point  of  the  situations,  so  strongly  dwelt 
upon,  that  he  became  gradually  reconciled 
to  his  fate,  and  began  seriously  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  Miss  Hardcastle  should 
wear  her  hair  in  curls  or  bands.  A  freshman 
of  seventeen,  who  had  no  pretensions  in  the 
way  of  whiskers,  and  who  was  too  happy  to 
be  admitted  on  any  terms  t©  a  share  in  such 
a  “  fast  idea”  as  the  getting  up  a  play,  was 
to  be  the  Miss  Neville  :  and  before  the  hall 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  an  order  had  been  des¬ 
patched  for  a  dozen  acting  copies  of  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.” 

Times  have  materially  changed  since  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Christ-Church  ;  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  one  of  the  earliest  nurses  of  the  in¬ 
fant  drama,  has  long  since  turned  it  out  of 
doors  for  a  naughty  child  ;  and  forbid  it,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  worse  than  whipping,  to  come 
any  nearer  than  Abingdon  oj-  Bicester.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  style  of  some  of 
the  performances,  in  which  under-graduates 
of  some  three  hundred  years  ago  were  the 
actors,  the  “  Oxford  Theatre”  of  those  days, 
if  it  had  more  wit  in  it  than  the  present,  had 
somewhat  less  decency  :  the  ancient  “  moral¬ 
ities”  were  not  over  moral,  and  the  “  mys¬ 
teries”  rather  Babylonish.  So  far  we  have  had 
no  great  loss.  Whether  the  judicious  getting 
up  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  iEschylus, 
or  even  a  comedy  of  Terence — classically 
managed — as  it  could  be  done  in  Oxford — 
and  well  acted,  would  be  more  unbecoming 
the  gravity  of  our  collected  wisdom,  or  more 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  our  noble 
“  theatre,”  than  the  squalling  of  Italian  sing¬ 
ers,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — is  a 
question  which,  when  I  take  my  M.  A.,  I 
shall  certainly  propose  in  convocation.  Thus 
much  I  am  sure  of,  if  a  classical  play-bill 
were  duly  announced  for  the  next  grand 
commemoration,  it  would  “  draw”  almost  as 
well  as  the  Duke ;  the  dresses  might  be 
quite  as  showy,  the  action  hardly  less  grace¬ 
ful,  than  those  of  the  odd-looking  gentlemen 
who  are  duhbed  doctors  of  civil  law  on  such 
occasions ;  and  the  speeches  of  Prometheus, 
Oedipus  or  Antigone,  would  be  more  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  learned,  and  more  amusing  to 
the  ladies,  than  those  Latin  essays  or  the 
Creweian  oration. 

However,  until  I  am  vice-chancellor,  the 
legitimate  drama,  Greek,  Roman,  or  English, 
seems  little  likely  to  revive  in  Oxford.  Our 
branch  of  that  great  family,  I  confess,  bore 
the  bar-sinister.  The  offspring  of  our  theatri- 
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cal  affections  was  unrecognized  by  college 

authority.  The  fellows  of - would  have 

done  any  thing  hut  “  smile  upon  its  birth.” 
The  dean  especially  would  have  Burked  it  at 
once  had  he  suspected  its  existence.  Nor 
was  it  fostered,  like  the  former  Oxford 
theatricals  to  which  we  have  alluded,  by  roy¬ 
al  patronage  ;  we  could  not,  consistently 
with  decorum,  request  her  Majesty  to  encou¬ 
rage  an  illegitimate.  Nevertheless — spite  of 
its  being  thus  born  under  the  rose — it  grew 
and  prospered.  Our  plan  of  rehearsal  was 
original.  We  used  to  adjourn  from  dinner  to 
the  rtKuns  of  one  or  other  of  the  company  ; 
and  there,  over  our  wine  and  dessert,  instead 
of  quizzing  freshmen  and  abusing  tutors, 
open  each  our  copy,  and,  with  all  due  em¬ 
phasis  and  intonation,  go  regularly  through 
the  scenes  of  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 
This  was  all  the  study  we  ever  gave  to  our 
parts  :  and  even  thus  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
muster  of  all  the  performers,  and  we  had  gen¬ 
erally  to  play  dummy  for  some  one  or  more 
of  the  characters,  or  “  double”  them,  as  the 
professionals  call  it.  The  excuses  for  ab¬ 
senteeism  were  various.  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
and  Tony  were  gone  to  Woodstock  with  a 
team,  and  were  not  to  be  waited  for ;  Diggery 
had  a  command  to  dine  with  the  principal ; 
and  once  an  interesting  dialogue  was  cut 
short  by  the  untoward  event  of  Miss  Neville’s 
being  “  confined” — in  consequence  of  some 
indiscretion  or  other — “  to  chapel.”  It  was 
necessary  in  our  management,  as  much  as  in 
Mr.  Bunn’s  or  Mr.  Macready’s,  to  humor  the 
caprices  of  the  stars  of  the  company  ;  but 
the  lesser  lights,  if  they  became  eccentric  at 
all  in  their  orbits,  were  extinguished  without 
mercy.  Their  place  was  easily  supplied ; 
for  the  moment  it  became  known  that  a  play 
was  in  contemplation,  there  were  plenty  of 
candidates  for  dramatic  fame,  especially 
among  the  freshmen :  and  though  we  mor- 
tally  oftended  one  or  two  aspiring  geniuses 
by  proftering  them  the  vacant  situations  of 
Ralph,  Roger,  and  Co.,  in  Mr.  Hardcastle’s 
household,  on  condition  of  having  their  re¬ 
spective  blue  dress  coats  turned  up  with  yel¬ 
low  to  represent  the  family  livery,  there  were 
others  to  whom  the  being  admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  even  in  these  humble  characters,  was ' 
a  subject  of  laudable  ambition.  Nay,  unim¬ 
portant  as  were  some  parts  in  themselves,  they 
were  quite  enough  for  the  histrionic  talent  of 
some  of  our  friends.  Till  I  became  a  manager 
myself,  I  always  used  to  lose  patience  at  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  some  of  the  un¬ 
derlings  on  the  stage  went  through  the  little 
they  had  to  say  and  do;  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  the  “  sticks”  should  be  so  pro- 
vokingly  sticky ;  and  it  surprised  me  that  a 


man  who  could  acco.st  one  fluently  enough  at 
the  stage  door,  should  make  such  a  bungle 
as  some  of  them  did  in  a  message  of  some 
half  dozen  words  “  in  character.”  But  when 
1  first  became  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
amateur  performances,  and  saw  how  entirely 
destitute  some  men  were  of  any  notion  of  na¬ 
tural  acting,  and  how  they  made  a  point  of 
repeating  two  lines  of  familiar  dialogue  with 
the  tone  and  manner,  but  without  the  correct¬ 
ness ‘of  a  schoolboy  going  through  a  task — 
then  it  ceased  to  be  any  matter  of  wonder 
that  those  to  whom  acting  was  no  joke,  but 
an  unhappily  earnest  mode  of  getting  bread, 
should  so  often  make  their  performance  ap¬ 
pear  the  uneasy  effort  which  it  is.  There 
was  one  man  in  particular,  a  good-humored, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  a  favorite  with  us  all ; 
not  remarkable  for  talent,  but  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  enough,  with  plenty  of  common  sense. 
Well,  “  he  would  be  an  actor” — it  was  his 
own  fancy  to  have  a  part,  and,  as  he  was 
“  one  of  us,”  we  could  not  well  refuse  him. 
We  gave  him  an  easy  one,  for  he  was  not 
vain  of  his  own  powers,  or  ambitious  of 
theatrical  distinction  ;  so  he  was  to  be  “  sec¬ 
ond-fellow” — one  of  Tony’s  pot-companions, 
lie  had  but  two  lines  to  speak  ;  but,  from 
the  very  first  time  I  heard  him  read  them,  I  set 
him  down  as  a  hopeless  case.  He  read  them 
as  if  he  had  just  learned  to  spell  the  words ; 
when  he  repeated  them  without  the  book,  it 
was  like  a  clergyman  giving  out  a  text.  And 
so  it  was  with  a  good  many  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  company;  we  had  more  labor  to 
drill  them  into  something  like  a  natural  in- 
tonation  than  to  learn  our  own  longest 
speeches  twice  over.  So  we  made  their  at¬ 
tendance  at  rehearsals  a  sine  qua  non.  We 
dismissed  a  promising  “  Mat  Muggins”  be¬ 
cause  he  went  to  the  “Union”  two  nights 
successively,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at 
“The  Three  Pigeons.”  We  superseded  a 
very  respectable  “  landlord”  (though  he  had 
actually  been  measured  for  a  corporation  and 
a  pair  of  calves)  for  inattention  to  business. 
The  only  one  of  the  supernumeraries  whom 
it  w’as  at  all  necessary  to  conciliate,  was  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  sing  the  comic  song 
1  instead  of  Tony,  (Savile,  the  representative  of 
the  said  Tony,  not  having  music  in  his  soul 
beyond  a  view-holloa.)  He  was  allowed  to 
go  and  come  at  our  readings  ad  libitum^ 
upon  condition  of  being  very  careful  not  to 
take  cold. 

When  we  had  become  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  words  of  our  parts,  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  a  “  dress  rehearsal” — es¬ 
pecially  for  the  ladies.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
move  safely — let  alone  gracefully — in  petti¬ 
coats,  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  move 
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their  legs  somewhat  more  independently. 
And  it  would  not  have  been  civil  in  Messrs. 
Marlow  and  Hastings  to  laugh  outright  at 
their  lady-loves  before  company,  as  they  were 
sure  to  do  upon  their  first  appearance.  A 
dress  rehearsal,  therefore,  was  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  precaution.  But  if  it  was  difficult  to 
get  the  company  together  at  six  o’clock,  un¬ 
der  the  friendly  disguise  of  a  wine-party, 
doubly  difficult  was  it  to  expect  them  to 
muster  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  first 
day  that  we  fixed  for  it,  there  came  a  not 
very  lady-like  note,  evidently  written  in  bed, 
from  Miss  Ilardcastle,  stating,  that  having 
been  at  a  supper-party  the  night  before,  and 
there  partaken  of  brandy-punch  to  an  extent 
to  which  she  was  wholly  unaccustomed,  it 
was  quite  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  nervous  system,  for  her  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  character  at.  any  price.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  put  off  the  re¬ 
hearsal  ;  and  that  very  week  occurred  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  very  near  being  the 
cause  of  its  adjournment  sine  die. 

“  Mr.  Hawthorne,”  said  the  dean  to  me 
one  morning,  when  I  was  leaving  his  rooms, 
rejoicing  in  the  termination  of  lecture,  “  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you,  if  you  please.”  The 
dean’s  communications  were  seldom  of  a  very 
pleasing  kind,  and  on  this  particular  morn¬ 
ing  his  countenance  gave  token  that  he  had 
hit  upon  something  more  than  usually  pi¬ 
quant.  The  rest  of  the  men  filed  out  of  the 
door  as  slowly  as  they  conveniently  could,  in 
the  hope,  1  suppose,  of  hearing  the  dean’s 
fire  open  upon  me  ;  but  he  waited  patiently 
till  my  particular  friend.  Bob  Thornhill,  had 
picked  up  carefully,  one  by  one,  his  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  note-book,  pencil,  pen¬ 
knife,  and  other  small  wares,  and  had  been 
obliged  at  length  to  make  an  unwilling  exit ; 
when,  seeing  the  door  finally  closed,  he  com¬ 
menced  with  his  usual — “  Have  the  goodness 
to  sit  down,  sir.” 

Experience  had  taught  me,  that  it  was 
as  well  to  make  one’s-self  as  comfortable  as 
might  be  upon  these  occasions ;  so  I  took 
the  easy  chair,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
thought  the  dean  merely  wanted  to  have  a 
pleasant  half-hour’s  chat.  He  marched  into 
a  little  back-room  that  he  called  his  study, 
and  I  began  to  speculate  upon  the  probable 
subject  of  our  conference.  Strange  !  that 
week  had  been  a  more  than  usually  quiet 
one.  No  late  knocking  in ;  no  cutting 
lectures  at  chapel ;  positively  I  began  to 
think  that,  for  once,  the  dean  had  gone  on  a 
wrong  scent,  and  that  I  should  repel  his  ac¬ 
cusations  with  all  the  dignity  of  injured  in¬ 
nocence  ;  or  had  he  sent  for  me  to  offer  his 
congratulations  on  my  having  commenced 
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in  the  “  steady”  line,  and  to  ask  me  to 
breakfast  ?  1  was  not  long  to  indulge  such 

delusive  hopes.  Re-enter  the  dean,  o.  p.,  as 
our  stage  directions  would  have  had  it,  with 
— a  pair  of  stays  ! 

By  what  confounded  ill-luck  they  had  got 
into  his  possession  I  could  not  imagine; 
but  there  they  were.  The  dean  touched 
them  as  if  he  felt  their  very  touch  an  abomi¬ 
nation,  threw  them  on  the  table,  and  briefly 
said — “  These,  sir,  were  found  in  your  rooms 
this  morning.  Can  you  explain  how  they 
came  there  ?” 

True  enough,  Leicester  had  been  trying 
on  the  abominable  articles  in  my  bedroom, 
and  I  had  stuffed  them  into  a  drawer  till 
wanted.  What  to  say  was  indeed  a  puzzle. 
To  tell  the  whole  truth  would,  no  doubt, 
have  ended  the  matter  at  once,  and  a  hearty 
laugh  should  I  have  had  at  the  dean’s  ex¬ 
pense  ;  but  it  would  have  put  the  stopper  on 
“  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  It  was  too  ri¬ 
diculous  to  look  grave  about ;  and  blacker 
grew  the  countenance  before  me,  as,  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  conceal  a  smile,  I  echoed  his 
words,  and  stammered  out — “  In  my  rooms, 
sir?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  in  your  bed-room.”  He  rang 
the  bell.  “  Your  servant,  Simmons,  most 
properly  brought  them  to  me.” 

The  little  rascal  !  I  had  been  afraid  to 
let  him  know  any  thing  about  the  theatricals ; 
for  I  knew  perfectly  well  the  dean  would 
hear  of  it  in  half  an  hour,  for  he  served  him 
in  the  double  capacity  of  scout  and  spy.  Be¬ 
fore  the  bell  had  stopped,  Dick  Simmons 
made  his  appearance,  having  evidently  been 
kept  at  hand.  He  did  look  rather  ashamed 
of  himself,  when  I  asked  him  what  business 
he  had  to  search  my  wardrobe  ? 

“  Oh  dear,  sir !  I  never  did  no  sich  a 
thing;  I  was  a-inakingofyour  bed,  sir,  when 
I  sees  the  tag  of  a.  stay  lace  hanging  out  of 
your  topmost  drawer,  sir — (‘  I  am  a  married 
man,  sir,’  to  the  dean  apologetically,  ‘  and 
I  know  the  tag  of  a  stay-lace,  sir’) — and  so  I 
took  it  out,  sir ;  and  knowing  my  duty  to 
the  college,  sir,  though  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  bring  you  into  trouble,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  sir” - 

“  Yes,  yes,  Simmons,  you  did  quite  right,” 
said  the  dean.  “  You  are  bound  to  give  no¬ 
tice  to  the  college  authorities  of  all  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  your  situation  requires  that  you 
should  be  conscientious.” 

I  hope  I  am,  sir,”  said  the  little  rascal ; 
“  but  indeed  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
sir” - 

“  Oh !  never  mind,”  said  I ;  “  you  did  right, 
no  doubt.  I  can  only  say  those  tilings  are  not 
mine,  sir;  they  belong  to  a  friend  of  mine.” 
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“  I  (lont  ask  who  they  belong  to,  sir,”  said 
the  dean  indignantly  ;  “  I  ask,  sir,  how  came 
they  in  yoyr  rooms 

‘‘  I  believe,  sir,  my  friend  (he  was  in  my 
rooms  yesterday)  left  them  there.  Some  men 
wear  stays,  sir,”  continued  I,  boldly ;  “  it’s 
very  much  the  fashion.  I’m  told.” 

“  Eh  !  hum !”  said  the  dean,  eyeing  the 
brown  jean  doubtingly.  “  I  have  heard  of 
such  things.  Horrid  puppies  men  are  now. 
Never  dreamt  of  such  things  in  my  younger 
days ;  but  then,  sir,  wc  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  white  trousers,  and  waistcoats  of  I  don’t 
know  what  colors;  we  were  made  to  attend 
to  the  statutes,  sir.  ‘  Nigri  aut  suspici,’  sir. 
Ah  !  times  are  changed — times  are  changed, 
indeed !  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  you 
have  a  friend,  a  member  of  this  university, 
who  wears  such  things  as  these?” 

I  might  have  got  clear  off,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  rascal  Simmons.  I  saw  him 
give  the  dean  a  look,  and  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  shake  of  the  head. 

“  But  I  don’t  think,  sir,”  resumed  he, 
“  these  can  be  a  man’s  stays — eh,  Simmons  ?” 
Simmons  looked  diligently  at  his  toes.  “  No,” 
said  the  dean,  investigating  the  unhappy  gar¬ 
ment  more  closely — “  no ;  I  fear,  Simmons, 
these  are  female  stays !” 

The  conscientious  Simmons  made  no 
sign. 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,”  said  I,  as  he  looked 
from  Simmons  to  me.  “  I  don’t  wear  stays, 
and  1  know  nothing  about  them.  If  Sim¬ 
mons  were  to  fetch  a  pair  of  Mrs.  Simmons’s, 
sir,”  resumed  I,  “  you  could  compare 
them.” 

Mrs.  Simmons’s  figure  resembled  a  sack  of 
flour,  with  a  string  round  it ;  and,  if  she  did 
wear  the  articles  in  question,*  they  must  have 
been  of  a  pattern  almost  unique — made  to 
order. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  dean,  “  your  flippancy  is 
unbecoming.  I  shall  not  pursue  this  inves¬ 
tigation  any  further  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you,  sir,  this  circumstance  is  suspicious — 
very  suspicious.”  I  could  not  resist  a  smile 
for  the  life  of  me.  “  And  doubly  suspicious, 
sir,  in  your  case.  The  eyes  of  the  college 
are  upon  you,  sir.”  lie  was  evidently  losing 
his  temper,  so  I  bowed  profoundly,  and  he 
grew  more  irate.  “  Ever  since,  sir,  that 
atrocious  business  of  the  frogs,  though  the 
college  authorities  failed  in  discovering  the 
guilty  parties,  there  are  some  individuals,  sir, 
whose  conduct  is  watched  attentively.  Good¬ 
morning,  sir.” 

The  “  business  of  the  frogs,”  to  which  the 
dean  so  rancorously  alluded,  had,  indeed, 
caused  some  consternation  to  the  fellows  of 

- .  There  had  been  a  marvellous  story 
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going  the  round  of  the  papers,  of  a  shower 
of  the  inelegant  reptiles  in  question  having 
fallen  in  some  part  of  the  kingdom.  Old 
women  were  muttering  prophecies,  and  wise 
men  acknowledged  themselves  puzzled. 
The  Ashmoleai  Society  had  sat  in  conclave 
upon  it,  and  accounted  so  satisfactorily  for 
the  occurrence,  that  the  only  wonder  seemed 
to  be  that  we  Inad  not  a  shower  of  frogs,  or 
some  equally  agreeable  visitors,  every  rainy 
morning.  Now,  every  one  who  has  strolled 
round  Christ-Church  meadows  on  a  warm 
evening,  especially  after  rain,  must  have 
been  greeted  at  intervals  by  a  whole  gamut 
of  croaks;  and  if  he  had  the  curiosity  to  peer 
into  the  green  ditches  as  he  passed  along,  he 
might  catch  a’glimpseof  the  heads  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  Well  the  joint  reflections  of  my¬ 
self  and  an  ingenious  friend,  who  were  study¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  zoology  while  waiting 
for  the  coming  up  of  the  boats  one  night, 
tended  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  very  success¬ 
ful  imitation  of  the  late  “  Extraordinary  Phe¬ 
nomenon”  might  be  got  up  for  the  edification 
of  the  scientific  in  our  own  college.  Ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds  find  dealers  and  purchasers 
in  Oxford.  Curs  of  lowest  degree  have  their 
prices.  Rats,  being  necessary  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  terriers,  come  rather  expensive.  A 
pole-cat — even  with  three  legs  only — will 
command  a  fancy  price.  Sparrows,  larks, 
and  other  small  birds,  are  retailed  by  the 
dozen  on  Cowley  Marsh  to  gentlemen  under¬ 
graduates  who  are  aspiring  to  the  pigeon- 
trap.  But  as  yet  there  had  been  no  demand 
for  frogs,  and  there  was  quite  a  glut  of  them 
in  the  market.  They  were  cheap  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  for  a  shilling  a  hundred  we  found  that 
we  might  inflict  the  second  plague  of  Egypt 
upon  the  whole  university.  The  next  eve¬ 
ning,  two  hampers,  containing,  as  our  pur¬ 
veyor  assured  us,  “  very  prime  ’uns,”  arriv¬ 
ed  at  my  rooms  “  from  Mr.  S - ,  the  wine 

merchant;”  and,  by  daylight  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  were  judiciously  distributed 
throughout  all  the  come-at-able  premises 
within  the  college  walls.  When  I  awoke 
the  next  morning,  I  heard  voices  in  earnest 
conversation  under  my  window,  and  looked 
out  with  no  little  curiosity.  The  frogs  had 
evidently  produced  a  sensation.  The  bursar, 
disturbed  apparently  from  his  early  breakfast, 
stood  robed  in  an  ancient  dressing-gown, 
with  the  Times  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
was  balancing  a  frog  as  yellow  as  himself 
The  dean,  in  cap  and  surplice,  on  his  way 
from  chapel,  was  eagerly  listening  to  the  ac¬ 
count  which  one  of  the  scouts  was  giving 
him  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  intruders. 

I  “  Me  and  my  missis,  sir,”  quoth  John, 
“  was  a-coming  into  college  when  it  was 
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hardly  to  say  daylight,  w  hen  she,  as  I  reck-  dividual  croaker  was  to  be  discovered  outside 

on,  sets  feet  upon  one  of  ’em,  and  was  like  the  w^lls  of - ,  it  became  evident  that  the 

to  have  been  back’ards  with  a  set  of  break-  whole  affair  was,  as  the  dean  described  it, 
fast  chiney  as  she  was  a-bringing  in  for  one  “  another  of  those  outrages  upon  academic 
of  the  fresh  gentlemen.  She  scritches  out  discipline,  which  were  as  senseless  as  they 
in  course,  and  I  looks  down,  and  then  1  sees  were  disgraceful.” 

two  or  three  a’  ’oppin  about ;  but  I  did’nt  I  dare  say  the  dean’s  anathema  was  “  as 
take  much  notice  till  I  gets  to  the  thorough-  sensible  as  it  was  sincere;”  but  it  did  not 
fare,  when  there  was  a  whole  row'  on  ’em  a-  prevent  our  thoroughly  enjoying  the  success 
trying  to  climb  up  the  bottom  step;  and  then  of  the  “  outrage'^  at  the  time  ;  nor  does  it, 

I  calls  Solomon  the  porter,  and  ” -  unfortunately,  suffice  at  this  present  nioment 

Here  I  left  my  window,  and,  making  a  to  check  something  like  an  inward  chuckle, 
hasty  toilet,  joined  a  group  of  under-gradu-  when  I  think  of  the  trouble  which  it  cost  the 
ates,  w  ho  were  now  collected  round  the  dean  various  retainers  of  the  college  to  clear  it  ef- 
and  bursar.  I  cjist  my  eyes  round  the  quad-  fectually  of  its  strange  visitors.  Hopkins, 
rangle,  and  was  delighted  with  the  success  the  old  butler,  who  was  of  rather  an  imagi- 
of  our  labors.  There  had  been  a  heavy  native  temperament,  and  had  a  marvellous 
shower  in  the  night,  and  the  frogs  w'ere  as  tale  to  tell  any  one  who  would  listen,  of  a 
lively  as  they  could  be  on  so  ungenial  a  lo-  departed  bursar,  who,  having  caught  his  death 
cation  as  a  gravelled  court.  In  every  corner  of  cold  by  superintending  the  laying  down  of 
w'as  a  goodly  cluster,  who  were  making  lad-  three  pipes  of  port,  might  ever  afterw-ards 
ders  of  each  other’s  backs,  as  if  determined  be  heard,  upon  such  interesting  occasions, 
to  scale  the  college  walls.  Some,  of  more  walking  about  the  damp  cellars  after  ni^ht- 
retiring  disposition,  were  endeavoring  to  fall  in  pattens.  Hopkins,  the  oracle  of  the 
force  themselves  into  crevices,  and  hiding  college  “tap,”  maintained  that  the  frogs 
their  heads  behind  projections  to  escape  the  were  something  “  off  the  common  ;”  and 
gaze  of  academic  eyes ;  while  a  few  active  strengthened  his  opinion  by  reference  to  a 
spirits  seemed  to  be  hopping  a  sweepstakes  specimen  which  he  had  selected — a  lank, 
right  for  the  common-room  door.  Just  as  1  black,  skinny  individual,  which  really  looked 
made  my  appearance,  the  principal  came  out  ugly  enough  to  have  come  from  anywhere, 
of  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with  another  of  Scouts,  wives,  and  children,  (they  always 
the  fellows,  having  evidently  been  summoned  make  a  point  of  having  large  families,  in 
to  assist  at  the  consultation.  Good  old  soul !  order  to  eat  up  the  spare  commons,)  all  were 
his  study  of  zoology  had  been  chiefly  con-  busy,  through  that  eventful  day,  in  a  novel 
fined  to  the  class  edibles,  and  a  shower  of  occupation,  and  by  dinner-time  not  a  frog 
frogs,  authenticated  upon  the  oaths  of  the  was  to  be  seen ;  but  long,  long  afterwards, 
whole  Convocation,  would  not  have  been  on  a  moist  evening,  fugitives  from  the  general 
half  so  interesting  to  him  as  an  importation  of  prescription  might  be  seen  making  their  si- 
turtle.  However,  to  do  him  justice  he  put  lent  way  across  the  quadrangle,  and  croak- 
on  his  spectacles,  and  locked  as  scientific  as  ings  were  heard  at  night-time,  which  might 
any  body.  After  due  examination  of  the  (as  Homer  relates  of  his  frogs)  have  disturb- 
specimen  of  the  genus  Zana  which  the  bur-  ed  Minerva,  only  that  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
sar  still  held  in  captivity,  and  pronouncing  an  in  chambers  collegiate,  sleeps  usually  pretty 
unanimous  opinion,  that,  come  from  where  sound. 

he  would,  he  was  a  bona  Jide  frog,  with  no-  The  “  business  of  the  stays,”  however,  bid 
thing  supernatural  about  him,  the  conclave  fair  to  supersede  the  business  of  the  frogs, 
proceeded  round  the  quadrangle,  calculating  in  the  dean’s  record  of  my  supposed  crimes; 
the  numbers,  and  conjecturing  the  probable  and  as  1  fully  intended  to  clear  myself,  even 
origin  of  these  strange  visitors.  Equally  to  his  satisfaction,  of  any  suspicion  which 
curious,  if  not  equally  scientific,  were  the  might  attach  to  me  from  the  possession  of 
undergraduates  who  followed  them ;  for,  such  questionable  articles,  so  soon  as  our 
having  strictly  kept  our  own  secret,  my  friend  theatre  closed  for  the  season,  I  resolved  that 
and  myself  were  the  only  parties  who  could  my  successful  defence  from  this  last  imputa- 
solve  the  mystery  ;  and  though  many  sus-  tion  would  be  an  admirable  ground  on  which 
pected  that  the  frogs  were  unwilling  emi-  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  to  appeal 
grants,  none  knew  to  whom  they  were  in-  against  all  uncharitable  conclusions  from  in¬ 
debted  for  their  introduction  to  college.  The  sufficient  premises,  and  come  out  as  the  per- 
collected  wisdom  of  the  dons  soon  decided  sonification  of  injured  innocence  throughout 
that  a  shower  of  full-grown  frogs  was  a  no-  my  whole  college  career, 
velty  even  in  the  extraordinary  occurrences  When  my  interview  with  the  dean  was 
of  newspapers ;  and  as  not  even  a  single  in-  over,  1  ordered  some  luncheon  up  to  Leices- 
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ter’s  rooms,  where,  as  I  expected,  I  found 
most  of  my  ow  n  “  set”  collected,  in  order  to 
hear  the  result.  A  private  conference  with 
the  official  aforesaid  seldom  boded  good  to  the 
party  so  favored ;  the  dean  seldom  made  his 
communications  so  agreeable  as  he  might 
have  done.  In  college,  as  in  most  other  so¬ 
cieties,  La  Rochefoucauld’s  maxim  holds 
good — that  “  there  is  alw  ays  something  plea¬ 
sant  in  the  misfortunes  of  one’s  friends 
and,  w  henever  an  unlucky  w'ight  did  get  into 
a  row’,  he  might  pretty  confidently  reckon  upon 
being  laughed  at.  In  fact,  under-graduates 
considered  themselves  as  engaged  in  a  war 
of  stratagem  against  an  unholy  alliance  of 
deans,  tutors,  and  proctors  ;  and  in  every  en¬ 
counter  the  defeated  party  was  looked  upon 
as  the.  deluded  victim  of  superior  ingenuity 
— as  having  been  “  done,”  in  short.  So,  if 
a  lark  succeeded,  the  authorities  aforesaid 
were  decidedly  done,  and  laughed  at  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  if  it  failed,  why  the  other  party  were 
done,  and  there  was  still  somebody  to  laugh 
at.  No  doubt,  the  jest  was  richer  in  the  first 
case  supposed  :  but,  in  the  second,  there  was 
the  additional  gusto,  so  dear  to  human  phi- 
lanthrophy,  of  having  the  victim  present,  and 
enjoying  his  discomfiture,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  dons  being  the  sufferers,  was  denied 
us.  It  may  seem  to  argue  something  of  a 
want  of  sympathy  to  find  amusement  in  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  might  any  day  be  our  own ; 
but  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  the  air  of 
ludicrous  alarm  with  which  an  under-gradu¬ 
ate  prepares  to  obey  the  summons,  (capable 
of  but  one  interpretation,) — “  The  dean 
wishes  to  see  you,  sir,  at  ten  o’clock” — which 
so  often,  in  my  time  at  least,  w'as  sent  as  a 
whet  to  some  of  the  assembled  guests  at  a 
breakfast  party  ;  whoever  has  been  applied  to 
on  such  occasions  for  the  loan  of  a  tolerable 
cap,  (that  of  the  delinquent  having  its  corners 
in  such  dilapidated  condition  as  to  proclaim 
its  ow  ner  a  “  rowing  man”  at  once,)  or  has 
responded  to  the  pathetic  appeal — “  Do  I 
look  very  seedy  ?” — any  one  to  w  hom  such 
absurd  recollections  of  early  days  occur — 
and  if  you,  good  reader,  are  a  university  man, 
as,  being  a  gentleman,  I  am  bound  in  charity 
to  conclude  you  are,  and  yet  have  no  such 
reminiscences — allow  me  to  suggest  that 
you  must  have  been  a  very  slow’  coach  in¬ 
deed  ; — any  one,  I  say  once  more,  who  knows 
the  ridiculous  figure  which  a  man  cuts  when 
“  hauled  up”  before  the  college  Minos,  or 
Radamanthus,  will  easily  forgive  his  friends 
for  being  inclined  to  laugh  at  him. 

However,  in  the  present  case,  any  antici¬ 
pations  of  fun  at  my  expense,  which  the  party 
in  Leicester’s  rooms  might  charitably  enter¬ 
tain,  were  somewhat  qualified  by  the  fear, 


that  the  consequences  of  any  little  private 
difference  between  the  dean  and  myself 
might  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  unlicensed 
theatre.  And  when  they  heard  how  very 
nearly  the  discovery  of  the  stays  had  been 
fatal  to  our  project,  execrations  against  Sim¬ 
mons’s  espionage  were  mingled  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  my  escape  from  so  critical  a  position. 

The  following  is,  I  apprehend,  an  unique 
specimen  of  an  Oxford  bill — and  the  only  one, 
out  of  a  tolerably  large  bundle  which  1  keep 
for  the  sake  of  the  receipts  attached,  (a  pre¬ 
caution  by  no  means  uncalled  for,)  which  I 
find  any  amusement  in  referring  to. 

-  Hawthorne,  Esq  , 

To  M.  Moore. 

2  pr  brow  n  jean  corsets,  8  0 

Padding  for  do.,  made  to  order,  2  (i 

10  G 

Rec’d  same  day,  M.  M. 

(Savile,  when  I  showed  it  to  him,  said  the 
receipt  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience.) 
Very  much  surprised  was  the  old  lady,  of 
whom  I  made  the  purchase  in  my  ca¬ 
pacity  of  stage-manager,  at  so  uncommon 
a  customer  in  her  line  of  business ;  and 
when,  after  enjoying  her  mystification  for 
some  time,  I  let  her  into  the  secret,  so  de¬ 
lighted  was  she  at  the  notion,  that  she  gave 
nie  sundry  hints  as  to  the  management  of 
the  female  toilet,  and  offered  to  get  made  up 
for  me  any  dresses  that  might  be  required. 
So  I  introduced  Leicester  and  his  fellow-he¬ 
roines  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Moore,  and  by  the 
joint  exertions  of  their  own  tastes  and  her 
experience,  they  became  possessed  of  some 
very  tolerable  costumes.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fun  going  on,  I  fancy,  in  fitting  and 
measuring,  in  her  back  parlor ;  for  there  was 
a  daughter,  or  a  niece,  or  something  of  the 
son,  w  ho  cut  out  the  dresses  with  the  prettiest 
hands  in  the  world,  as  Leicester  declared ; 
but  I  was  too  busy  with  carpenters,  painters, 
and  other  assistants,  to  pay  more  than  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  ladies’  department. 

At  hast  the  rehearsal  did  come  on.  As 
Hastings,  I  had  not  much  in  the  w  ay  of  dress 
to  alter ;  and,  having  some  engagement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  I  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  theatre  until  the  rest  of  the  char¬ 
acters  were  already  dressed  and  ready  to  be¬ 
gin.  Though  I  had  been  consulted  upon  all 
manner  of  points,  from  the  arranging  of  a 
curl  for  Miss  Neville  to  the  color  of  Diggory’s 
stockings,  and  knew  the  costume  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  as  well  as  my  own,  yet  so  ludicrous 
was  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  I  enter¬ 
ed  the  room,  that  I  threw  myself  into  the  near¬ 
est  chair,  and  laughed  myself  nearly  into 
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convulsions,  Tlie  figure  which  first  met  niy 
eyes  was  a  little  ruddy  freshman,  who  had 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  who,  in  his  zeal 
to  do  honor  to  our  preference,  had  dressed 
most  elaborately.  A  pillow,  which  he  could 
scarcely  see  over,  puffed  out  his  red  waist¬ 
coat  :  and  his  hair  was  cut  short,  and  pow¬ 
dered  with  such  good-will,  that  for  weeks 
afterw  ards,  in  spite  of  diligent  brushing,  he 
looked  as  gray  as  the  principal.  There  he 
stood — his  legs  clothed  in  gray  worsted,  re¬ 
treating  far  beyond  his  little  white  apron,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the’.r  unusual  appearance. 

“  The  mother  that  him  bare, 
iShe  had  not  known  her  sun.’* 

Every  one,  however,  had  not  been  so  classical 
in  their  costume.  There  was  Sir  Charles 
Marlow  in  what  had  been  a  judge’s  wig,  and 
Mr.  Ilardcastle  in  a  barrister’s;  both  suffi¬ 
ciently  unlike  themselves,  at  any  rate,  if  not 
very  correct  copies  of  their  originals.  Then 
the  women  !  As  for  INlrs.  Ilardcastle,  she  w^as 
perfection.  There  never  w’as,  I  believe,  a 
better  representation  of  the  character.  It 
w'as  w'ell  dressed,  and  turned  out  a  first  rate 
bit  of  acting — very  far  superior  to  any  ama¬ 
teur  performance  1  ever  saw',  and,  with  prac¬ 
tice,  would  have  equalled  that  of  any  actress 
on  the  stage.  Her  very  curtsy  was  comedy 
itself.  When  I  recovered  rny  breath  a  little, 
I  was  able  to  attend  to  the  dialogue  which 
was  going  on,  which  was  hardly  less  ridic¬ 
ulous  than  the  strange  disguises  round  me. 
“Now,  Miss  IlHrdcastle,”(Marlow /egrMiVwr,) 
“  I  have  no  objection  to  your  smoking  cigars 
during  rehearsal,  of  course — because  you 
won’t  do  that  on  Monday  night,  I  suppose ; 
but  I  must  beg  you  to  get  cut  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  standing  or  sitting  crosslegged,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  not  lady-like,  or  even  barmaid-like 
— and  don’t  laugh  when  I  make  love  to  you  ; 
for  if  you  do,  I  shall  break  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.’’  “  Thornhill,  do  you  think  my  waist 
will  do?”  said  the  an.xious  representative  of  the 
fair  Constance.  “I  have  worn  these  cursed  stays 
for  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  last  w’eek, 
and  drawn  them  an  inch  tighter  every  time  ; 
but  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  very  good  figure 
after  all — just  try  if  they’ll  come  any  closer 
will  you?”  “Oh!  Hawthorne,  I’m  glad 
you  are  come,”  said  Savile,  whom  I  hardly 
knew',  in  a  red  wig ;  “  now,  isn’t  there  to  be 
a  bowl  of  real  punch  in  the  scene  at  the 
Three  Pigeons — one  can’t  nr/ to  drink, 
you  know,  with  any  degree  of  spirit  ?” 
“  Oh  I  of  course,”  said  I;  “that’s  one  of 
the  landlord’s  properties ;  Miller,  you  must 
provide  that,  you  know — send  down  for  some 
cold  tankards  now  :  they  will  do  very  well 
for  rehearsal.”  At  last  we  got  to  work,  and 
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proceeded,  with  the  prompter’s  assistance, 
pretty  smoothly,  and  mutually  applauding 
each  other’s  performance,  going  twice  over 
some  of  the  more  difficult  .scenes,  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  good  deal  of  love  and  sentiment. 
The  play  was  fixed  for  the  next  Monday 
night,  playbills  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
cards  of  invitation  issued  to  all  the  perform¬ 
ers’  most  intimate  friends.  Every  scout  in 
the  college,  I  believe,  except  my  rascal  Sim¬ 
mons,  was  in  the  secret,  and  probably  some 
of  the  fellow  s  had  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  was 
going  on  ;  but  no  one  interfered  with  us. 
We  carried  on  all  our  operations  as  quietly 
as  possible ;  and  the  only  circumstances 
likely  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities,  was  the  unusual  absence  of  all 
disturbances  of  a  minor  nature  within  the 
walls,  in  consequence  of  the  one  engrossing 
freak  in  which  most  of  the  more  turbulent 
spirits  were  engaged. 

At  length  the  grand  night  arrived.  By 
nine  o’clock  the  theatre  in  Savile’s  rooms 
was  as  full  as  it  could  be  craiiimed  w  ith  any  de 
gree  of  comfort  to  actors  and  audience  ;  and 
in  the  study  and  bedroom,  which,  being  on 
opposite  sides,  served  admirably  for  dressing- 
rooms  behind  the  scenes,  the  usual  bustle 
of  preparation  was  going  on.  As  is  common 
in  such  cases,  some  essential  properties  had 
been  forgotten,  until  the  last  moment.  No 
bonnet  had  been  provided  for  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  to  take  her  w  alks  abroad  in  ;  and  w  hen 
the  little  hair  dresser,  who  had  been  retain 
cd  to  give  a  finishing  touch  to  some  of  the 
coiffeurs,  returned  with  one  belonging  to  his 
“  missis,”  which  he  had  volunteered  to  lend, 
the  roar  of  uncontrollable  merriment  which 
this  new  embellishment  of  our  disguised 
friend  called  forth,  made  the  audience  clam¬ 
orous  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain — thinking, 
very  excusably,  that  it  was  quite  unjustifia¬ 
ble  to  keep  all  the  fun  to  ourselves. 

After  some  little  trial  of  our  “  public’s”  pa¬ 
tience,  the  play  began  in  good  earnest,  and 
w'as  most  favorably  received.  Indeed,  as 
the  only  price  of  admission  exacted  was  a 
promise  of  civil  behavior,  and  there  were 
two  servants  busily  employed  in  handing 
about  punch  and  “  bishop,”  it  would  have 
been  rather  hard  if  we  did  not  succed  in 
propitiating  their  good-humor.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  di¬ 
ning  out,  and  were  rather  noisy  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  evinced  a  strong  inclination  oc¬ 
casionally  to  take  a  part  in  the  dialogue,  all 
behaved  wonderfully  well,  greeting  each  per¬ 
former,  as  he  made  his  first  entrance,  with 
a  due  amount  of  cheering ;  rapturously  ap¬ 
plauding  all  the  best  scenes ;  laughing, 
(whether  at  the  raciness  of  the  acting  or  the 
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grotesque  metamorphoses  of  the  actors,  made 
no  great  difference,)  and  filling  up  any  gap 
which  occurred  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  prompter,  with  vocifer¬ 
ous  encouragement  to  the  “  sticket”  actor. 
With  an  audience  so  disposed,  each  succes¬ 
sive  scene  went  off  better  and  better.  One 
deserves  to  be  particularized.  It  was  the 
second  in  the  first  act  in  the  comedy  ;  the 
stage  directions  for  it  are  as  follow  : — “  Scene 
— An  alehouse  room. — Several  shabby  fel¬ 
lows  with  punch  and  tobacco  ;  Tony  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  &/C.,  discovered.”  Never 
perhaps,  in  any  previous  representation,  was 
the  mise  en  scene  so  perfect.  It  drew 
three  rounds  of  applause.  A  very  equivfv 
cal  compliment  to  ourselves  it  may  be  ;  but 
such  jolly-looking  “shabby  fellows”  as  sat 
round  the  table  at  which  our  Tony  presided 
were  never  furnished  by  the  supernumeraries 
of  Drury  or  Covent-garden.  They  were  as 
classical,  in  their  way,  as  Macready’s  Roman 
mob.  Then  there  was  no  make-believe 
puffing  of  empty  pipes,  and  fictitious  drinking 
of  small-beer  for  punch  ;  every  nose  among 
the  audience  could  appreciate  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  both  liquor  and  tobacco ;  and  the 
hearty  encore  which  the  song,  with  its  sten¬ 
torian  chorus,  was  honored  with,  gave  all 
parties  engaged  time  to  enjoy  their  punch 
and  their  pipes  t6  their  satisfaction.  It  was 
quite  a  pity,  as  was  unanimously  agreed, 
when  the  entrance  of  Marlow  and  Hastings, 
as  in  duty  bound,  interrupted  so  jovial  a  so¬ 
ciety.  But  “  all  that’s  bright  must  fade” — 
and  so  the  Three  Pigeons’  scene,  and  the 
play,  t<K>,  came  to  an  end  in  due  course. 
The  curtain  fell  amidst  universal  applause, 
modified  only  by  the  urgent  request,  which, 
as  manager,  I  had  more  than  once  to  repeat, 
that  gentlemen  would  be  kind  enough  to  re¬ 
strain  their  feelings  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
dons.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  its 
component  elements — all  went  their  ways — 
the  reading  men  probably  to  a  Greek  play, 
by  the  way  of  afterpiece — sleepy  ones  to  bed, 
and  idle  ones  to  their  various  inventions — 
and  the  actors,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night, 
to  a  supper,  which  was  to  be  the  “  finish.” 
It  was  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  men’s 
rooms  which  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
staircase,  and  had  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  certain  parties,  who  understood  our 
notions  of  an  unexceptionable  spread  And 
a  right  merry  party  we  were — all  sitting  down 
in  character,  Mrs.  Ilardcastle  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  her  worthy  partner  at  bottom, 
with  the  “  young  ladies”  on  each  side.  It 
was  the  best  tableau  oi  the  evening;  pity 
there  was  neither  artist  to  sketch,  nor  spec¬ 
tators  to  admire  it!  But,  like  many  other 


merry  meetings,  there  are  faithful  portraits  of 
it — proof  impressions — in  the  memories  of 
many  who  were  present ;  not  yet  obliterated, 
hardly  even  dimmed,  by  time;  laid  by,  like 
other  valuables,  which,  in  the  turmoil  of  life, 
we  find  no  time  to  look  at,  but  not  thrown 
aside  or  forgotten,  and  brought  out  some¬ 
times,  in  holidays  and  quiet  hours,  for  us  to 
look  at  once  more,  and  enjoy  their  beauty, 
and  feel,  after  all,  how  much  what  we  have 
changed  is  “  raluin  non  animumr  I  am 
now — no  matter  what.  Of  my  companions  at 
that  well  remembered  supper,  one  is  a  staid 
and  orthodox  divine  ;  one  a  rising  barrister; 
a  third  a  respectable  country  gentleman, 
ajustice  of  the  peace,  “  and  quorum  ;”  a 
fourth,  they  tell  me,  a  seini  Papist ;  but  set 
us  all  down  together  in  that  same  room,  draw 
the  champagne  corks,  and  let  some  Lethe 
(the  said  champagne,  if  you  please)  wash 
out  all  that  has  passed  over  us  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  my  word  on  it,  three  out  of 
four  of  us  are  but  boys  still ;  and  though  much 
shaving,  pearl  powder,  and  carmine,  might  fail 
to  make  of  any  of  the  party  a  heroine  of  any 
more  delicate  class  than  Meg  Merrilles,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  could  all  of  us  once  more 
smoke  a  pipe  in  character  at  “  The  Three 
Pigeons.” 

Merrily  the  evening  passed  off,  and  mer¬ 
rily  the  little  hours  came  on,  and  song  and 
laugh  rather  grew  gayer  than  slackened. 
The  strings  of  the  stays  had  long  ago  been 
cut,  and  the  tresses,  which  were  in  the  way 
of  the  cigars,  were  thrown  back  in  dishev¬ 
elled  elegance.  The  landlord  found  his  stuff- 
ing  somewhat  warm,  and  had  laid  aside  half 
his  fleshy  incumbrance.  Every  one  was  at 
his  ease,  and  a  most  uproarious  chorus  had 
just  been  sung  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  when  we  heard  the  ominous  sound 
of  a  quiet  double  rap  at  the  outer  dr>or. 

“  Who’s  there?”  said  one  of  the  most  self- 
possessed  of  the  company. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Challoner,”  was 
the  quiet  reply. 

The  owner  of  the  rooms  was  luckily  in  no 
more  outre  costume  than  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Marlow;  and  having  thrown  off  his  wig,  and 
buttoned  his  coat  over  a  deep-flapped  waist¬ 
coat,  looked  tolerably  like  himself  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  answer  the  summons.  I  confess  I 
rather  hoped  than  otherwise,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man,  whoever  he  was,  would  walk  in,  when, 
if  he  intended  to  astonish  us,  he  was  very 
likely  to  find  the  tables  turned.  However, 
even  college  dons  recognize  the  principle 
that  every  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and 
never  violate  the  sanctity  of  even  an  under¬ 
graduate’s  rooms.  The  object  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  visit,  however,  was  rather  friendly  than 
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Otherwise;  one  of  the  fellows,  deservedly 
popular,  had  been  with  the  dean,  and  had 
left  him  in  a  state  of  some  excitement  from 
the  increasing  merriment  which  came  some¬ 
what  too  audibly  across  the  quadrangle  from 
our  party.  He  had  called,  therefore,  to  ad¬ 
vise  Challoner,  either  to  keep  his  friends 
quiet,  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  he  wished  to 
keep  out  of  the  dean’s  jurisdiction.  As  it 
was  towards  three  in  the  morning,  we 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  this  advice  as  it 
was  meant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  began  to 
wend  our  respective  ways  homewards.  Lei¬ 
cester  and  myself,  whose  rooms  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  were  steering  along,  very 
soberly,  under  a  bright  moonlight,  when 
something  put  it  into  the  heads  of  some 
other  stragglers  of  the  party  to  break  out,  at 
tlie  top  of  their  voices,  into  a  stanza  of  that 
immortal  ditty — “  We  won’t  go  home  till 
morning.”  Instantly  we  could  hear  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  dean’s, 
open  above  us,  and  as  the  unmelodious  cho¬ 
rus  w'ent  on,  his  wrath  found  vent  in  the 
usual  strain — “  Who  is  making  that  disturb¬ 
ance  ?” 

No  one  volunteering  an  explanation,  he 
went  on. 

“  Who  are  those  in  the  quadrangle  ?” 

Leicester  and  I  walked  somewhat  faster. 
I  am  not  sure  that  our  dignity  did  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  run,  as  we  heard  steps  coming 
dow'n  from  No.  5,  at  a  pace  that  evidently 
portended  a  chase,  and  remembered  for  the 
first  time  the  remarkable  costume,  which,  to 
common  observers,  would  indicate  that  there 
was  a  visitor  of  an  unusual  character  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  moonlight  in  the  quadrangle.  When 
w'e  reached  the  “  thoroughfare,”  the  passage 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  quadrangle,  we 
fairly  bolted ;  and  as  the  steps  came  pretty 
fast  after  us,  and  Leicester’s  rooms  were  the 
nearest,  w^e  both  made  good  our  retreat  thith¬ 
er,  and  sported  oak. 

The  porter’s  lodge  was  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  hearing  a  knocking  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  Leicester  gently  opened  the  window, 
and  we  could  catch  the  following  dia- 
logue : — 

“  Solomon  ?  open  this  door  directly — it 
is  I — the  dean.” 

“  G(*od,  dear  sir !”  said  Solomon,  ap¬ 
parently  asleep,  and  fumbling  for  the  keys  of 
the  college  «|*%tes — “let  you  out?  Oh  yes! 
sir,  directly.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  Solomon  :  I  am  not  going 
out.  Did  you  let  any  one  out  just  now — just 
before  1  called  you?” 

“  No,  sir,  nobody  whatsomdever.” 

“  Solomon  1  I  ask  you,  did  you  not,  just 
now',  let  a  woman  out  ?” 
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“  Lawk !  no,  sir.  Lord  forbid !”  said  Solo¬ 
mon,  now  thoroughly  awakened. 

“  Now,  Solomon,  bring  your  light  and 
come  w'ith  me;  this  must  be  inquired  into. 

I  saw  a  woman  run  this  way,  and,  if  she  is 
not  gone  through  the  gate,  she  is  gone  into 
this  next  number.  Whose  rooms  are  in  No. 
13  ?” 

“  There’s  Mr.  Dyson’s,  sir,  on  the  ground 
floor.” 

Mr  Dyson  was  the  very  fellow  who  had 
called  at  Challoner’s  rooms. 

“  Hah !  well.  I’ll  call  Mr.  Dyson  up. 
Whose  besides?” 

“  There’s  Mr.  Leicester,  sir,  above  his’n.” 

“  Very  well,  Solomon;  call  up  Mr.  Dyson, 
and  say  I  wish  to  speak  with  liiin  particu¬ 
larly.” 

And  so  saying,  the  dean  proceeded  up 
stairs. 

The  moment  Leicester  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  he  began  to  anticipate  a  domi¬ 
ciliary  visit.  The  thing  was  so  ridiculous 
that  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

“  Shall  I  get  into  bed,  Hawthorne  ?  I  don’t 
w'ant  to  be  caught  in  this  figure?” 

“  Why,  I  don’t  know  tliwt  you  will  be  safe 
there,  in  the  present  state  of  the  dean’s  sus¬ 
picions.  No;  tuck  up  those  confounded 
petticoats,  clap  on  your  pea-jacket:  twist 
those  love-locks  up  under  your  cap,  light  this 
cigar,  and  sit  in  your  easy-chair.  Tl»e  dean 
must  be  ’cuter  than  usual,  if  he  finds  you  out 
as  the  lady  he  is  in  search  of.” 

Leicester  had  hardly  time  to  take  this  ad¬ 
vice,  the  best  I  could  hit  upon  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  dean  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  Come  in,”  said  we  both 
in  a  breath. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leicester,”  said 
the  dean  in  his  most  official  tone ;  “  nothing 
but  actually  imperative  duty  occasions  my 
intrusion  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  but  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  must  be  my 
excuse.  I  saw,  gentlemen — I  saw  with  my 
ow’ii  eyes,”  he  continued,  looking  blacker  as 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  remembering,  no 
doubt,  the  little  episode  of  the  stays — “  Y  saw 
a  female  figure  pass  in  this  direction  but  a 
few  minutes  ago.  No  such  person  has  pass¬ 
ed  the  gate,  for  I  have  made  inquiry;  cer¬ 
tainly  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  such 
person  is  concealed  here,  but  I  am  bound  to 
ask  you,  sir,  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman 
— for  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  search — is 
there  any  such  person  concealed  in  your 
apartments  ?” 

“  On  my  honor,  sir,  no  one  is,  or  has  been 
lately  here,  but  myself  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.” 

Here  Dyson  came  into  the  room,  looking 
considerably  mystified. 
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“  What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Dean  ?”  said  he, 
nodding  good-humoredly  to  us. 

“  A  most  unpleasant  occurrence,  my  dear 
sir ;  1  have  seen  a  woman  in  this  direction 
not  five  minutes  back.  Unfortunately,  I  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  She  either  passed  into  the 
porter’s  lodge  or  into  this  staircase.” 

“  She  is  not  in  my  rooms,  I  assure  you,” 
said  he,  laughing;  “I  should  think  you 
made  a  mistake :  it  must  have  been  some 
man  in  a  white  mackintosh.” 

I  smiled,  and  Leicester  laughed  outright. 

“  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,”  said  the  dean 
warmly.  “  I  shall  t.ake  your  word,  Mr.  Leices¬ 
ter ;  hut  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  your  con¬ 
duct  in  lolling  in  that  chair  as  if  in  perfect 
contempt,  and  neither  rising,  nor  removing 
your  cap,  when  Mr.  Dyson  and  myself  are  in 
your  rooms,  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
respect  due  from  an  under-graduate,  or  the 
behavior  I  should  expect  from  a  gentleman.” 

Poor  Leicester  colored,  and  unwittingly 
removed  his  cap.  The  chestnut  curls,  some 
natural  and  some  artificial,  which  had  been 
so  studiously  arranged  for  Miss  Ilardcastle’s 
head-dress,  fell  in  dishevelled  luxuriance 
round  his  face,  and  as  he  half  rose  from  his 
previous  position  in  the  chair,  a  pink  silk 
dress  began  to  descend  from  under  the  pea- 
jacket.  Concealment  was  at  an  end ;  the 
dean  looked  bewildered  at  first,  and  then  sav¬ 
age;  but  a  hearty  laugh  from  Dyson  settled 
the  business. 

“  What,  Leicester!  you’re  the  lady  the 
dean  has  been  hunting  about  college  1  Upon 
my  word,  this  is  the  most  absurd  piece  of 
masquerading ! — what  on  earth  is  it  all 
about!” 

I  pitied  Leicester,  he  looked  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  figure  in  his  ambiguous  dress, 
and  seemed  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self;  so,  displaying  the  tops  and  cords  in  which 
I  had  enacted  Hastings,  I  acknowledged  my 
share  in  the  business,  and  gave  a  brief  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  drama  during  my  management. 
The  dean  endeavored  to  look  grave  :  Dyson 
gave  way  to  undisguised  amusement,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh !  why  did  you  not 
send  me  a  ticket !  When  do  you  perform 
again  !” 

Alas !  never.  Brief,  as  briaht.  was  our 
theatrical  career.  But  the  memory  of  it  lives 
in  the  college  still :  of  the  comedy,  and  the 
supper,  and  the  curious  mistake  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it :  and  the  dean  has  not  to  this  hour 
lost  the  credit  which  he  then  gained,  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  remarkably  keen  eye  for  a  petticoat. 


SONG. 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

From  Bentley’s  Mi.scellany. 

It’s  45  days  since  our  parting;, 

Which  took  place  at  lOli.  Gin.  p.m., 

The  cab  No.  !)0  was  starting, 

When  you  gave  me  8  kisses,  my  gem  ! 

Of  these  same  45  days,  1-3 

Have  been  fine,  and  all  drenching  the  rest, 

And  the  wind  since  the  13lh  has  veer’d 
Between  N.  and  NE.  and  NVV. 

My  thermometer  show’d  me  one  day 
87  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

(About  24®  Reaumur) — they  say 
It  was  down  to  15“  4  one  night. 

Now  45  days,  my  dear,  just 
Make  1080  good  hours; 

Take  1-8  off  for  sleep,  and  I  trust 

You  know  less  won’t  revive  our  young  powers  ; 

Who  are  scarcely  past  20,  at  best — 

(For  old  folk,  they  say,G  are  plenty,) — 

Well,  deducting  those  hours  for  rest, 

There  remain  720. 

And,  allowing  I  thought  of  your  form 
Only  5  times  ’twixt  each  hour’s  chimes. 

Why,  I  thought  of  it,  heaving  and  warm, 

Just  3GOO  times  ! 

Then  remember  your  lover,  though  ho 
Woos  in  numbers  of  quite  a  new  fashion. 

Oh,  he’s  ciphering  mad,  and  you  see 

”Twas  your  form  that  made  figures  his  passion. 

15M  June,  1843.  G. 


Spectral  Images  of  Moser — Mr.  Hunt,  in  his 
reply  to  Moser’s  animadversions  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Magazine^  describes  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  experiment.  He  says,  “  It  has  been  suggested 
that  electricity  may  be  engaged  in  the  production 
of  these  spectral  figures.  I  have  just  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  appears  to  show  the  probability  of 
this  element’s  being  involved  in  some  w'ay  in  these 
very  complicated  phenomena.  I  arranged  four 
electro-positive  metals,  nickel,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
and  silver,  and  two  electro-negative  ones,  arsenic 
and  antimony,  on  a  copper  plate,  and  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  upon  it  for  three  hours.  Being  re¬ 
moved,  the  plate  was  submitteil  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury.  The  space  covered  by  tlie  nickel  W’as 
marked,  by  being  left  free  of  vapor:  tliat  on  which 
the  cadmium  lay  w'as  still  more  decidedly  marked 
in  this  way  ;  where  the  bismuth  was  placed,  the 
image  was  exceedingly  faint,  but  still  it  was  observ¬ 
able  by  a  deficiency  of  vapor;  and  the  silver  was 
more  decidedly  outlined  with  vapor,  but  none  on 
the  spot  it  covered.  On  the  contrary,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  antimony  was  covered  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  with  vapor,  presenting  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  spot,  which  in  all  positions  distin¬ 
guished  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plate,  whilst 
the  arsenic  left  no  trace  behind.” — Lit.  Gaz. 
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POEMS.  BY  WILLIAM  THOM. 

From  ihe  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Poems.  litf  William  Thom.  Tnverury, 
A  bcrdeensliire.  (Unpublished. ) 

The  poems  wliich  we  wish  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  have  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen 
newspapers  with  a  few  exceptions.  They 
have  never  been  collected  and  published. 
Their  author,  Mr.  Thom,  is  a  weaver  in  In- 
verury,  a  small  rural  burgh  in  Aberdeenshire, 
situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital 
of  the  county,  where  the  llry  runs  into  the 
Don,  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  heather-clad 
mountain  called  Benachie.  Inverury  is  not 
destitute  of  interesting  associations.  Its  Bass 
— a  small  round  ffreen  island  in  a  morass — is 
the  subject  of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  the 
Ilhyrner.  Not  far  from  Inverury  is  the  wild 
and  barren  field  of  Harlow,  where,  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  lowland  valor  proved  its  superiority 
over  Celtic  fire  ;  the  civic  Baillies  defeating 
tlie  highland  chieftains,  and  Provost  Davidson, 
of  Aberdeen,  routing  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Benachie  gave  a  name 
to  one  of  the  giants  celebrated  in  old  ballads, 
still  crooned  by  grandsires  by  the  winter  fire¬ 
side — John  of  Benachie,  the  friend  of  John 
o’  Noth. 

Of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom  we  think  so 
highly,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  devoting 
our  pages  to  an  account  of  them.  His  biogra¬ 
phy,  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  is 
a  poem  of  itself,  simple,  real,  touching,  and 
instructive  ;  in  fact,  our  poet  is  autobio¬ 
graphical.  His  prose  and  verse  both  delineate 
his  life — that  awful  and  touching  thing  which 
is  tritely  called  a  biography — a  soul  encased 
in  a  man  heaving  and  swelling  with  love  and 
sorrow — struggling  again.st  cold  and  hunger 
— w'afted  aloft  to  good,  torn  down  by  the  talons 
of  sin,  the  black  shadow  of  Death  ever  ready 
to  fall  on  the  spark  which  has  brightened  out 
between  the  past  and  the  future  Darkness. 

In  self-portraiture  like  that  of  Mr.  Thom, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  pettiness  of  egotism. 
He  sings  his  own  emotions,  because  they  are 
grand  and  beautiful  to  him.  He  narrates  the 
incidents  of  his  own  experience,  because  he 
sees  rays  of  light  are  thrown  by  them  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  class  and  the  humanity  of 
which  he  is  a  partaker. 

William  Thom  is  now  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  stature  is  short,  and  his 
legs  stunted,  like  those  of  one  whose  child¬ 
hood  was  not  generously  fed  ;  but  there  is 
breadth  in  his  shoulders  and  clearness  in  his 
complexion,  indicating  a  hale  and  tough  con¬ 
stitution.  Light  auburn  hair,  now  silvering, 
covers  a  large  broad  head  with  ample  brew, 
firm  set  mouth,  and  light  blue  twinkling  eyes, 


full  of  the  sensibility  find  acuteness  of  the 
man.  His  dress  is  that  of  his  station — the 
corduroy  trousers,  the  blue  short  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  the  silk  hat,  having  that 
air  of  smartness  peculiar  to  the  costume  of 
those  who  follow  the  sedentary  trades.  By 
the  way,  this  smartness  is  a  more  respectable 
thing  than  the  contempt  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  well-off  people.  In  short,  Mr. 
Thom  looks  like  wh.at  he  is — a  clever  man — 
in  early  life  a  factory  hoy,  in  manhood  a  coun¬ 
try  weaver.  He  thus  describes  his  dwelling, 
in  a  letter,  dated  April,  1841,  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Knockespock,  who  kindly  tried  to  l>efriend 
the  poet : — 

“I  occupy  two  trim  little  garrets  in  a  house 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Filphinstone,  lately  built 
on  the  market  stand  of  Inverury.  We  have 
every  thing  required  in  our  humble  way;  per¬ 
haps  our  blankets  pressed  a  little  too  lightly 
during  the  late  severe  winter,  but  then  we  crept 
closer  together — that  is  gone — ’tis  summer  now, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  next  winter  will  bring 
better  things.” 

Such  is  the  environment  of  William  Thom, 
in  Inverury,  at  the  heathery  feet  of  the  mist- 
crowned  Benachie. 

Mr.  Thom  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  and  is 
the  son  of  a  widow. 

‘‘In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  nobleman’s  carriage 
was  ran  laway  with  on  the  race  course  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  Several  persons  were  severely  injured  ; 
the  leg  of  a  poor  lad  of  seven  years  of  age  was 
run  over,  and  the  ankle  and  foot  crushed  together 
under  the  wheels.  Ten  shillings  were  given  to 
his  poor  mother,  who,  although  urged  by  her 
neighbors  to  petition  for  something  more,  how¬ 
ever  severely  pressed,  had  Too  much  of  the  proud 
and  independent  soul  of  a  Scotch  woman  to  ask. 
She  was  silent ;  she  sunk  and  died  in  poverty. 
After  suffering  much  agony  the  boy  remained  a 
cripple  for  life.” 

When  ten  years  of  age,  the  cripple  boy 
was  placed  in  a  public  factory,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  entered  the  great  weaving 
establishment  of  Gordon,  Barron,  and  Co., 
remaining  seventeen  years. 

“  During  my  apprenticeship,”  continues  Mr. 
Thom,  “  1  had  picked  up  a  little  reading  and 
writing.  Afterwards  set  about  studying  Latin  ; 
went  so  far,  but  was  fairly  defeated  through  want 
of  time,  &c.,  having  the  while  to  support  my 
mother,  who  Wtas  getting  frail.  However,  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  gather  something  of  arithmetic  and 
music,  both  of  which  I  mastered  so  far  as  to 
render  further  progress  easy  did  I  see  it  requisite. 
I  play  the  German  fiute  tolerably  in  general  sub¬ 
jects  :  but  in  my  native  melodies,  lively  or  pfi- 
thetic.  to  few  will  I  lay  it  down.  I  have  every 
Scotch  song  that  is  worth  singing,  and  though 
my  vocal  capability  is  somewhat  limited,  I  can 
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convey  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  a  Scotch  song 
ought  to  be.” 

Mr.  Thom's  account  of  his  education  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  that  of  the  best  of  his 
class  and  generation  in  Scotland.  Prior  to 
entering  the  factory  the  boy  has  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic  enough  to  make  the 
keeping  up  of  these  acquirements  quite  easy 
to  all  but  downright  dunces.  This  is  all  the 
herd  of  Scotch  weavers  do  for  life.  But  the 
be.st  of  them  have  loftier  ideas.  We  have 
seen  optical  and  astronomical  instruments 
constructed  in  moments  snatched  from  the 
loom.  A  pale  youth  has  been  seen  reading  a 
borrowed  copy  of  the  ‘  Principia  of  Newton’ 
on  his  loom  during  his  dinner  hour.  Camera 
obscuras,  ouranions,  telescopes,  magnifying 
glasses,  are  the  amusements  of  men  who  toil 
on  the  loom  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a 
day.  If  you  join  a  group  of  four  or  five  of 
this  better  order  of  Scotch  mechanics  in  their 
Sunday  morning  stroll,  ten  to  one  they  are 
discussing  a  topic  in  geology,  or  astronomy, 
or  metaphysics.  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Thom 
to  learn  Latin  is  characteristic  of  his  class. 
A  second-hand  copy  of  ‘  Ruddiman’s  Latin 
Rudiments’  is  bought  for  sixpence,  and  a  little 
class  of  three  or  four  is  formed  to  teach  each 
other  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
ascent  is  steep,  dry,  and  difficult.  For  a 
winter,  perhaps,  all  persevere,  snatching  from 
meal  hours  time  to  learn,  and  from  sleep  an 
hour  to  repeat  their  le.ssons.  In  the  spring, 
one  who  was  always  a  laggard,  joins  a  set  for 
excursions  of  pleasure,  which  engross  all  his 
leisure  and  cash.  Another  has  surveyed  with 
glistening  eyes  a  comely  factory  lass  with 
shining  morning  face,  neatly  braided  hair, 
and  small  w'aist  clasped  by  her  white  wrapper — 

“  Her  waist  sae  jimp,  her  limbs  sae  clean, 

Her  tempting  lips,  her  roguish  een.” 

He  loves  her ! — and  there  is  an  end  of  his 
Latin  studies.  Pleasure  and  Love  chain  these 
two  to  poverty  and  the  loom  for  life.  Two 
still  persevere.  Of  these  the  one  becomes  a 
clerk,  a  manager,  a  manufacturer ;  the  other 
finds  his  way  through  a  college,  and  “  wags 
his  head  in  a  pulpit.”  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Thom  we  fear  music  and  the  Muses  interfered 
to  prevent  Latin  from  being  to  him  what  it  is 
to  many  of  his  countrymen  and  class — the 
stepping  stone  into  middle-class  life. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  first  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom, 
which  brought  him  into  some  notice  on  its 
appearance  in  the  ‘  Aberdeen  Journal,’  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  circulated  of  Scotch 
newspapers. 


THE  BLIND  BOY’S  PRANKS. 

“  I’ll  tell  some  ither  time,  quo’  he. 

How  wc  love  an’  laugh  in  the  north  countrie.” — Lrgtnd. 

“  Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  unkind, 

Love  kent  («)  na  whaur  (A)  to  stay. 

Wi’  lient  (r)  an  arrow,  how,  or  string — 

Wi’  droopin’  heart  an’  dri/zled  wing. 

He  faught  (d)  his  lonely  way. 

*  Is  there  nae  mair,  in  Garioch  fair, 

Ae  («)  spotless  haiiie  for  me  ? 

Hae  politics,  an’  corn,  an’  kye. 

Ilk  bosom  stappit  ^  (/)  Fie,  O  fie  ! 

I’ll  swithe  (g)  me  o’er  the  sea.’ 

He  lanched  a  leaf  o’  jessamine. 

On  whilk  he  dared  to  swim. 

An’  pillowed  his  head  on  a  wee  rosebud; 

Syne  (A)  slighted  Love  awa’  did  scud 
Down  Ury’s  waefu’  stream. 

The  birds  sang  bonnie  as  Love  drew  near, 

But  dowie  (i)  when  he  gaed  by  ; 

Till  lulled  wi’  the  sough  (j)  o’  monie  a  sang. 
He  sleepet  fu’  soun’  as  he  sailed  alang 
’Neath  he’ven’s  gowden  sky  ! 

’Twas  just  whaur  creepin’  Ury  greets 
Its  mountain  cousin  Don, 

There  wandered  forth  a  weelfaur’d  (A)  dame, 
Wha  listless  gazed  on  the  bonnie  stream, 

As  it  flirted  an’  played  wi’  a  sunny  beam 
That  flickered  its  bosom  upon. 

Love  happit  (/)  his  head,  I  trow,  that  time. 
When  the  jessamine  bark  drew  nigh. 

An’  the  lassie  espied  the  wee  rose  bud. 

An’  aye  her  heart  gae  thud  (m)  for  thud. 

An’  quiet  it  wadna  lie. 

‘  O  gin  I  but  had  yon  wearie  wee  flower 
That  floats  on  the  Ury  sae  fair  !’ 

She  lootit  (n)  her  hand  for  the  silly  rose-leaf. 
But  little  kent  she  o’  the  pawkie  (o)  thief, 

That  was  lurkin’  an’  laughin’  there  ! 

Love  glower’d  (/>)  when  he  saw  her  bonnie  dark 
e’e. 

An’  swore  by  heaven’s  grace 
He  ne’er  had  seen  nor  thought  to  sec, 

Since  e’er  he  left  the  Paphian  lea, 

Mair  lovely  a  dwallin’  place. 

Syne,  first  of  a’,  in  her  blythesome  breast. 

He  built  a  bower,  I  ween  ; 

An’  what  did  the  waefu’  devilick  neist  ? 

But  kindled  a  gleam  like  the  rosy  east. 

That  sparkled  frae  baith  her  een. 

An’  then  beneath  ilk  high  e’e  bree 
He  placed  a  quiver  there  ; 

His  bow  What  but  her  shinin’  brow? 

An’  O  sic  deadly  strings  he  drew 
Frae  out  her  silken  hair. 

God  be  our  guard  !  sic  deeds  waur  deen, 

Roun’  a’  our  countrie  then  ; 

An’  monie  a’  hangin’  lug  (q)  was  seen, 

’Mang  farmers  fat  an’  lawyers  lean, 

An’  herds  a’  common  men  !” 

(a)  knew.  (g')  scamper  away,  (m)  knock. 

(A)  where.  (A)  then  (n)  stooped. 

(c)  devil  a  bit.  (i)  low  spirited.  (o)  designing. 

(d)  battled.  rnoanitig.  (/>)  stared  in  sur- 

(e)  one.  (A)  well-favored.  prise. 

(f)  choked  up.  (/)  concealed.  {q)  ear. 
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There  is  much  sweetness  and  beauty  in 
this  little  piece.  If  the  melody  of  it  is  not 
obvious  to  any  one,  the  reason  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  reader  of  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect. 

Love  is  the  theme  of  several  of  the  songs 
of  Mr.  Thom.  His  love  songs  have  often 
been  surpassed  in  power  and  brilliancy,  but 
seldom  in  sweetness.  Passion  in  its  fire  and 
affection,  in  its  heroic  devotedness,  are  not 
sung  by  the  poet  of  the  Ury.  Yet  his  love 
songs  are  tender  and  heartfelt.  They  embody 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  found  affection 
a  cup  from  which  they  have  chiefly  drank 
sorrow.  ‘  O  Mary,  when  you  think  of  me,’ 
is  a  song  expressing  the  sorrow  of  a  lover  who 
is  loved  too  late.  His  fresh  affection  has  been 
frowned  down,  and  his  enthusiasm  of  devoted¬ 
ness  repulsed  with  pride,  until  grief  has 
made  his  whole  heart  her  own,  and  the  loved 
one,  in  the  excess  of  her  power  to  pain,  has 
lost  the  power  to  gladden. 

“O  Mary,  when  you  think  of  me, 

Let  pity  hae  its  share,  love  ! 

Tho’  others  mock  my  misery. 

Do  you  in  mercy  spare,  love. 

My  heart,  O  Mary,  own’d  but  thee. 

An’  sought  for  thine  so  fervently  ! 

The  .saddest  tear  e’er  wat  my  e’e. 

Ye  ken  wha  brought  it  there,  love  ! 

O,  lookna  wi’  that  witchin’  look 
That  wiled  my  peace  awa’,  love  ; 

An’  dinna  let  me  hear  you  sigh — 

It  tears  my  heart  in  twa,  love. 

Resume  the  frown  ye’d  wont  to  wear. 

Nor  shed  the  unavailing  tear  ! 

The  hour  of  doom  is  drawing  near, 

An’  welcome  be  its  ca’,  love  ! 

Mow  con’d  ye  hide  a  thought  sae  kind 
Beneath  sae  cauld  a  brow,  love  i 

The  broken  heart  it  winna  bind 
Wi’  gowden  bandage  now,  love. 

No,  Mary.  Mark  yon  reckless  shower ; 

It  hang  aloof  in  scorching  hour. 

An’  helps  na  now  the  feckless  flower, 

That  sinks  beneath  its  flow,  love.” 

A  shallow  and  skeptical  spirit  overlooks 
the  immense  importance  of  love  in  the  life 
of  a  man.  Few  things  are  deeper  and 
stronger.  The  lust  of  money,  of  importance, 
and  fame,  are  tolerably  powerful  things  in 
society ;  yet  these  are  weak  in  their  influ¬ 
ences  on  character  and  happiness,  compared 
with  the  thirst  for  love.  In  ‘  Ythanside’  the 
poet  celebrates  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
brief  affectionate  fancies  which  all  have  felt, 
and  which  inexorable  circumstances  turn 
into  beautiful  recollections,  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  dreams,  all  one’s  life  after. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  woods  of  Eslemont, 
where  nature  has  scooped  a  beautiful  little 
gallery,  a  “  high  and  heathy  seat,”  in  a 
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most  romantic  pinnacle  which  overhangs  the 
Y  than. 

YTHANSIDE. 

“  I  had  ae  night,  and  only  ane. 

On  flow’ry  Ythanside, 

An’  kith  or  kindred  I  hae  nane 
That  dwall  by  Ythanside  ; 

Yet  midnight  dream  and  morning  vow 
At  hame  they  winna  bide. 

But  pu’,  and  pu’  my  willing  heart 
Awa’  to  Ythanside. 

What  gars  ilk  restless,  wand’ring  wish 
Seek  aye  to  Ythanside, 

An’  hover  round  yon  fairy  bush 
That  spreads  o'er  Ythanside  } 

I  think  I  see  its  pawkie  boughs, 

Whaur  lovers  weel  might  hide  ; 

An’  O  !  what  heart  could  safely  sit 
Yon  night  at  Ythanside  i 

Could  I  return  and  own  the  skaith 
I  thole  frae  Ythanside, 

Would  her  mild  e’e  bend  lythc  on  me 
Ance  mair  on  Ythanside  i 
Or,  would  she  crush  my  lowly  love 
Beneath  a  brow  o’  pride  ^ 

I  daurna  claim,  and  maunna  blame. 

Her  heart  on  Ythanside. 

I’ll  rue  yon  high  and  heathy  seat 
That  hangs  o’er  Ythanside  ; 

I’ll  rue  the  mill  whaur  burnies  meet; 

I’ll  rue  ye,  Ythanside. 

An’  you,  ye  Moon,  wi’  luckless  light. 

Pour’d  a’  yer  gowden  tide 
O’er  sic  a  brow  ! — sic  een,  yon  night ! — 

Oh,  weary  Ythanside  !” 

The  associations  of  the  affections  can 
make  the  most  barren  spots  dear  to  men. 
Hence,  national  and  local  attadiments  be¬ 
come  strongest  in  persons  of  the  finest  na¬ 
tures.  When  they  narrow  the  intellect  and 
restrain  the  sympathies,  they  produce,  no 
doubt,  the  antipathies  which  are  the  fuel  of 
w’ar.  As  they  deepen  in  generous  souls,  they 
fill  history  with  heroism. 

The  feelings  associated  with  the  land  in 
former  days  bound  the  serf  to  the  landlord, 
they  now  array  the  thoughtful  mechanics 
against  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

O 

“  My  heather  land,  my  heather  land  ! 

Though  chilling  winter  pours 
Her  freezing  breath  rouii’  firelcss  hearth, 
Whaur  breadless  mis’ry  cow’rs; 

Yet  breaks  the  light  that  soon  shall  blight 

The  godless  reevin’  hand - 

Whan  wither’d  tyranny  shall  reel 
Frae  our  rous’d  heather  land.” 

“Why  are  not  you  a  Conservative?”  asked 
a  conceited  personage,  who  thought  Conser¬ 
vatism  a  gentlemanly  thing,  of  the  intelligent 
William  Thom  ;  the  reply  was — “  If  you 
were  cold  and  starving,  that  is  not  a  state  of 
things  of  which  you  would  be  conserviative.” 
Hence  a  generation  has  grown  up,  among 
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whom  a  sense  of  oppression  is  universal. 
They  cannot  believe  that  the  aristocracy  gen¬ 
erally  entertain  kind  feelings  towards  them. 
By  their  hold  of  the  powers  of  legislation,  the 
Highland  chieftain  have  made  the  soil  of 
Scotland  entirely  their  own,  in  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  their 
clans — whose  fathers  won  and  defended  it 
by  their  swords,  on  the  honorable  under¬ 
standing  that  their  descendants  should  be 
supported  upon  it  for  ever.  Chieftains  now- 
a-days  clear  their  estates  of  the  sons  of  those 
to  whose  liberally-shed  blood  they  owe  them. 
Hence  the  spectre  of  tyranny  which  all  the 
poor  Scotch  see  overshadowing  the 

“  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagfiry  wood,  | 
Lund  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood.” 

Poor  men  think  that  long  ere  now  the  law, 
if  justly  made,  would  have  given  a  permanent 
tenure  of  the  land  to  the  persons  who  are 
now  cleared  off  it.  Unhealthy  and  unhappy 
though  these  feelings  are  in  men  in  the  situ- 
ation  of  Mr.  Thom,  they  are  natural  and  in¬ 
evitable.  Such  men  heed  not  the  fact  that 
these  ideas  and  feelings  are  injurious  to  their 
personal  interests.  Unfinished  and  rough 
though  it  be,  there  is  a  striking  exhibition  in 
the  following  verses  of  the  sympathy  with 
poverty  which  all  poor  men  feel. 

A  CHIEFTAIN  UNKNOWN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

“  Auld  Scotland  cried,  *  Welcome  your  Queen  !’ 

Ilk  glen  echoed,  ‘  VV'elcome  your  Queen  !’ 

While  turret  and  tower  to  mountain  and  moor, 
Cried  *  Wauken  and  welcome  our  Queen  !’ 

Syne,  ()  sic  deray  was  exprest 

As  Scotland  fur  lang  hadna  seen  ; 

VV’hen  bodies  cam  bickerin’  a’  clad  in  their  best — 
To  beck  to  their  bonnic  young  Queen. 

When  a’  kinds  o’  colors  cam  south. 

An’  scarlet  frae  sly  Aberdeen  ; 

Ilk  flutterin’  heart  flitted  up  to  the  mouth, 

A’  pantin’  to  peep  at  our  Queen. 

There  were  Earls  on  that  glitterin’  strand, 

V\’i’  diamonded  Dame  mony  ane ; 

An’  weel  might  it  seem  that  the  happiest  land 
Was  trod  by  the  happiest  Queen. 

Then  mony  a  chieftain’s  heart 

Beat  high,  ’neath  his  proud  tartan  screen ; 

But  one  sullen  chief  stood  afar  and  apart. 

Nor  recked  lie  the  smile  o’  a  Queen. 

Wha’s  he  winna  blink  on  our  Queen, 

Wi’  his  haflets  sae  lyart  and  lean  ? 

O  ho!  it  is  Want,  wi’  his  gathering  gaunt, 

An’  his  million  o’  mourners  unseen. 

Proud  Scotland  cried,  ‘  Hide  them,  O  hide  !’ 

An’  lat  na  them  light  on  her  e’en  ; 

Wi’  their  bairnies  bare,  it  would  sorrow  her  sair  ! 
For  a  mither’s  heart  moves  in  our  Queen.” 


Mr.  Thom’s  sympathies  w  ith  Want  are  not 
the  creatures  of  his  fancy.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  experience.  They  are  not  informa¬ 
tion — they  arise  from  knowledge,  intense, 
personal,  practical  knowledge.  In  the  spring 
of  1837,  certain  American  failures  silenced 
in  one  week  six  thousand  looms  in  Forfar¬ 
shire.  Newtyle,  the  village  in  which  Mr. 
Thom  resided,  was  an  especial  sufferer.  He 
had  to  maintain  a  family  of  six  persons  on 
five  shillings  weekly.  We  quote  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  specimen  morning  at  Newtyle. 

“  Imagine  a  cold  spring  forenoon.  It  is  eleven 
o’clock,  but  our  little  dwelling  shows  none  of  the 
signs  of  that  time  of  day.  The  four  children 
are  still  asleep.  There  is  a  bed-cover  hung  be¬ 
fore  the  window,  to  keep  all  within  as  niucli  like 
night  as  possible ;  and  the  mother  sits  beside 
the  beds  of  her  children,  to  lull  them  back  to 
sleep  whenever  any  shows  an  inclination  to 
aw’ake.  For  this  there  is  a  cause,  for  our  weekly 
five  shillings  have  not  come  as  expected,  and 
the  only  food  in  the  house  consists  of  a  handful 
of  oatmeal,  saved  from  the  supper  of  last  night. 
Our  fuel  is  also  exhausted.  My  wdfe  and  I  were 
conversing  in  sunken  w’hispers  about  making  an 
attempt  to  cook  the  handful  of  meal,  when  the 
youngest  child  aw’oke  beyond  its  mother’s  power 
to  hush  it  again  to  sleep,  and  then  fell  a-whim- 
pering,  and  finally  broke  out  in  a  steady 
scream,  which  of  course  rendered  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  keep  the  rest  in  a  state  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Face  after  face  sprung  up,  each 
with  one  consent  exclaiming,  ‘Oh,  mother,  mo¬ 
ther,  gie  me  a  piece !’  How  weak  a  word  is 
sorrow  to  apply  to  the  feelings  of  myself  and 
wife  during  the  remainder  of  that  dreary  fore¬ 
noon  !” 

Seeing  that  the  strength  of  hifhself  and  his 
family  was  rapidly  declining,  William  Thom 
pawned  a  dear  relic  of  better  days  for  ten 
shillings,  and  bought  four  shillings’  worth  of 
second-hand  books  to  sell  again,  and  leaving 
the  furniture  and  key  of  his  habitation  with 
the  landlord,  set  out  with  his  family  on  foot  in 
quest  of  bread.  After  sunset  on  the  third  day, 
Saturday,  rain  came  on,  with  cold,  sour  east 
winds.  They  asked  forlorn-looking  beings 
they  met  what  farm-towns  in  the  vicinity  were 
most  likely  to  afford  them  shelter  for  the  night. 

“  Jean,  my  wife,  was  sorely  exhausted,  bear¬ 
ing  an  infant  constantly  at  the  breast  and  often 
carrying  the  youngest  boy  also,  who  had  fairly 
broken  down  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was 
nine  o’clock  when  we  approached  the  large  and 

comfortable-looking  steading  of  B - ,  standing 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road.  Leaving 
my  poor  flock  on  the  w'ayside,  I  pushed  down 
the  path  to  the  farm-house  with  considerable 

confidence,  for  I  had  been  informed  that  B - 

(meaning,  by  this  local  appellation,  the  farmer) 
was  a  humane  man,  who  never  turned  the 
wanderer  from  his  door.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
the  worthy  farmer  was  from  home,  and  not  ex- 
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pected  to  return  that  night.  His  housekeeper 
had  admitted  several  poor  people  already,  and 
could  admit  no  more.  I  pleaded  with  her  tli< 
infancy  of  my  family,  the  lateness  of  the  night 
and  tueir  utter  unfitness  to  proceed — that  wc 
sought  nothing  but  shelter — that  the  meanest 
shed  would  be  a  blessing.  Heaven’s  mercy 
was  never  more  earnestly  pleaded  for  than  was 
a  night’s  lodging  by  me  on  that  occasion.  But 
‘No,  no,  no,’  was  tlie  unvarying  answer  to  all 
my  entreaties. 

“  1  returned  to  my  family.  They  had  crept 
closer  together,  and.  except  the  mother,  were 
fast  asleep.  ‘Oh,  Willie,  Willie,  what  keepit 
ye  ?’  inquired  the  trembling  woman ;  ‘  I’m  doot- 
fu’  o’  Jeanie,’  she  added ;  ‘  isna  she  waesome- 
like?  Let’s  in  frae  the  cauld.’  ‘We’ve  nae 
way  to  gang,  lass,’  said  1,  ‘  whate’er  come  o’  us. 
Yon  folk  winna  hae  us.’  Few  more  words  pass¬ 
ed.  1  drew  her  mantle  over  the  wet  and  chilled 
sleepers,  and  sat  down  beside  them.  My  head 
throbbed  with  pain,  and  for  a  time  became  the 
tenement  of  thoughts  I  would  not  now  reveal. 
They  partook  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indignation, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  same  world  was  a 
thing  very  much  to  be  hated  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  sooner  that  one  like  me  could  get  out  of  it 
the  better  for  its  sake  and  mine  own.  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  mankind — en¬ 
closed — prisoned  in  misery — no  out-look — none  ! 
My  miserable  wife  and  little  ones,  who  alone 
cared  for  me — what  would  I  not  have  done  for 
their  sakes  at  that  hour !  Here  let  me  speak 
out — and  be  heard,  too,  while  I  tell  it — that  the 
world  does  not  at  all  times  know  how  unsafely  it 
sits;  when  Despair  has  loosed  Honor’s  last 
hold  upon  the  heart — when  transcendent  wretch¬ 
edness  lays  weeping  Reason  in  the  dust — when 
every  unsympathizing  on-looker  is  deemed  an 
enemy — who  then  can  limit  the  consequences? 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  ever  since  that 
dreadful*^iight,  I  can  never  hear  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  criminal,  without  the  wish  to  pierce 
through  the  mere  judicial  view  of  his  career, 
under  which,  I  am  persuaded,  there  would  often 
be  found  to  exist  an  unseen  impulse — a  chain, 
with  one  end  fixed  in  nature’s  holiest  ground, 
that  drew  him  on  to  his  destiny. 

“  I  will  resume  my  story.  The  gloaming 
light  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  me  to  write 
a  little  note,  which  I  carried  to  a  stately  mansion 
hard  by.  It  was  to  entreat  what  we  had  been 

denied  at  B - .  This  application  was  also 

fruitless.  The  servant  had  been  ordered  to  take 
in  no  such  notes,  and  he  could  not  break  through 
the  rule.  On  rejoining  my  little  group,  my 
heart  lightened  at  the  presence  of  a  serving- 
man,  who  at  that  moment  came  near,  and  who, 
observing  our  wretchedness,  could  not  pass 
without  endeavoring  to  succor  us.  The  Kind 
words  of  this  worthy  peasant  sunk  deep  into  our 
hearts.  I  do  not  know  his  name  ;  but  never  can 
I  forget  him.  Assisted  by  him,  we  arrived, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  fivrm-house  of  John 
Cooper,  West-town  of  Kinnaird,  where  we  were 
immediately  admitted.  The  accommodation, 
we  were  told,  was  poor — but  what  an  alternative 
from  the  storm-beaten  wayside  !  The  servants 
were  not  yet  in  bed  ;  and  we  were  permitted  a 
short  time  to  warm  ourselves  at  the  bothy  fire. 
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During  this  interval  the  infant  seemed  to  revive  ; 
it  fastened  heartily  to  the  breast,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  We  were  next  led  to  an  out-house.  A 
man  stood  by  with  a  lantern,  while  with  straw 
and  blankets  we  made  a  pretty  fiiirbed.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  whole  slept  sweetly  in 
their  dark  and  almost  roofless  dormitory.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  when  Jean  wakened  me.  Oh,  that 
scream  ! — I  think  I  can  hear  it  now.  The  other 
children,  startled  from  sleep,  joined  in  frightful 
wail  over  their  dead  sister.  Our  poor  Jeanie 
had,  unobserved  by  us,  sunk  during  the  night 
under  the  effects  oi*  the  exposure  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  following,  as  that  did,  a  long  course 
of  hardship,  too  great  to  be  borne  by  a  young 
frame.  Such  a  visitation  could  only  be  well 
borne  by  one  hardened  to  misery  and  wearied 
of  existence.  I  sat  a  while  and  looked  on  them  ; 
comfort  I  had  none  to  give — none  to  take :  1 
spake  not — what  could  be  said  ? — words  ?  oh, 
no !  The  worst  is  over  when  words  can  serve 
us.  And  yet  it  is  not  just  when  the  wound  is 
given  that  pain  is  felt.  How  comes  it.  I  wonder, 
that  minor  evils  will  affect  even  to  agony,  while 
paramount  sorrow  overdoes  itself,  and  stands  in 
stultified  calmness?  Strange  to  say,  on  first 
becoming  aware  of  the  bereavement  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  night,  I  sat  for  some  minutes  gazing  up¬ 
wards  at  the  fluttering  and  wheeling  movements 
of  a  party  of  swallows,  our  fellow-lodgers,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  our  unearthly  outcry. 
After  a  while,  I  proceeded  to  awaken  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  house,  who  entered  at  once  into  our 
feelings,  and  did  every  thing  which  Christian 
kindness  could  dictate  as  proper  to  be  done  on 
the  melancholy  occasion.  A  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  party  of  neighbors  assembled  that 
day  to  assist  at  the  funeral.  In  an  obscure 
corner  of  Kinnaird  churchyard  lies  our  favorite, 
little  Jeanie. 

“  Early  on  Monday  we  wandered  onwards 
without  any  settled  purpose  or  end.  Nor  knew 
we  where  that  night  our  couch  might  be,  or 
where  to-morrow  our  grave.  ’Tis  but  fair  to 
s^,  however,  that  our  children  never  were  ill 
'  oft  during  the  daytime.  Where  our  goods  were 
not  bought,  we  were  nevertheless  offered  ‘  a 
piece  to  the  hairnies.  One  thing  which  might 
contribute  to  this  was,  that  our  appearance,  as 
yet,  was  respectable,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  saw  in  us  neither  the  shrewd  hawker 
nor  the  habitual  mendicant,  so  that  we  were 
better  supplied  with  food  than  had  been  our  lot 
for  many  a  month  before.  But  oh,  the  ever-re¬ 
curring  sunset !  Then  came  the  hour  of  sad 
conjecturing  and  sorrowful  outlook.  To  seek 
lodging  at  a  farm  before  sunset,  was  to  ensure 
refusal.  After  nightfall  the  children,  worn  out 
with  the  day’s  wanderings,  turned  fretful,  and 
slept  whenever  we  sat  down.  After  experience 
taught  us  cunning  in  this,  as  in  other  things — 
the  tactics  of  habitual  vagrants  being  to  remain 
in  concealment  near  a  farm  of  good  name  until 
a  suitable  lateness  warranted  the  attack.” 

William  Thom  and  his  family,  during 
their  wanderings  in  quest  of  work,  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  of  the  lodging-houses 
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for  poor  travellers,  called  in  F^ngland  tramp- 
houses.  Cheapness  is  the  sole  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  these  places.  Without  fires,  without 
seats,  these  places  pack  five  or  six  persons 
into  one  box  called  a  bed,  and  hence  there  is 
small  need  for  bed-clothes.  At  Methven,  as 
this  poor  family  sat  in  the  lodging-house  of 
“  Mrs.  L.,”  they  were  informed  that  their 
entertainment  would  cost  them  sixpence, 
which,  according  to  the  standing  rule  of  the 
establishment,  must  be  paid  before  they 
“took  alf their  shoon.”  The  expression  did 
not  seem  appropriate  in  a  hotel  in  which 
most  of  the  guests  were  barefooted.  The 
demand  of  sixpence  exceeded  the  finances  of 
Mr.  Thom,  who  had  only  got  fivepence-half- 
penny  in  the  world.  He  therefore  despe¬ 
rately  resolved  to  sally  forth  with  his  flute, 
and  play  it  for  money  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  Ilonier  had  done  a  similar  thing  in 
Greece — Goldsmith  on  the  continent,  and 
neither  of  them  had  children  in  Methven  or 
anywhere  else,  nor  perhaps  a  landlady  who 
attached  special  consequence  to  the  moment 
that  undid  the  shoe-tie. 

Musing  over  these  and  many  other  consider¬ 
ations,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  green 
lane,  fairly  out  of  the  town,  and  opposite  a  gen- 
leel-looking  house,  at  the  windows  of  which  sat 
several  well-dressed  people.  I  think  that  it  might 
be  our  bewildered  and  hesitating  movements 
that  attracted  their  notice — perhaps  not  favor¬ 
ably.  ‘A  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,’  said  1, 

‘  and  it  will  be  darker ;  let  us  walk  out  a  bit.’ 
The  sun  had  been  down  a  good  while,  and  the 
gloaming  was  lovely.  In  spite  of  every  thing,  I 
I'elt  a  momentary  reprieve.  I  dipped  my  dry 
flute  in  a  little  burn,  and  began  to  play.  It  rang 
sweetly  amongst  the  trees.  1  moved  on  and 
on,  still  playing,  and  still  facing  tlie  town.  The 
‘  Flowers  of  the  Forest’  brought  me  before  the 
house  lately  mentioned.  My  music  raised  one 
window  after  another,  and  in  less  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  put  me  in  possession  of  3s.  9d.  of  good 
British  money.  1  sent  the  mother  home  with 
tliis  treasure,  and  directed  her  to  send  our  oldest 
girl  to  me.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  dark. 
Every  body  says,  ‘  Things  just  need  a  begin¬ 
ning.’  1  had  made  a  beginning,  and  a  very 
good  one  too.  1  had  a  smart  turn  for  strath¬ 
speys,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  run  upon 
tliem.  By  this  time  1  w’as  nearly  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  town.  When  I  finally  made  my  bow 
and  retired  to  my  lodging,  it  was  with  four  shil¬ 
lings  and  some  pence,  in  addition  to  what  was 
sent  before.  My  little  girl  got  a  beautiful  shawl, 
and  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Shall 
I  not  bless  the  good  folk  of  Methven  ?  Let  me 
ever  chance  to  meet  a  Methven  weaver  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  I  will  share  my  last  bannock  with  him. 
These  men — for  1  knew  tiiem,as  they  knew  me, 
by  ins  inct — these  men  not  only  helped  me  them¬ 
selves,  but  testified  their  gratitude  to  every  one 
that  did  so.  There  was  enough  to  encourage 
further  perseverance ;  but  1  felt,  after  all,  that  1 


had  begun  too  late  in  life  ever  to  acquire  that 
‘  ease  and  grace’  indispt'usable  to  him  who 
would  successfully  ‘  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on.’ 
I  must  forego  it,  at  least  in  a  downright  street 
capacity.” 

Robert  Burns  often  alludes  to  the  grim 
alternative  of  beggary  as  eligible  for  him  in 
case  of  failure  in  every  thing  else.  William 
Thom  experienced  what  Burns  only  fancied. 
Burns  only  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  class. 
Ploughmen,  laborers,  journeymen  mechanics, 
and  all  men  in  their  circumstances,  feel  that 

“  Thin  ])artitions  do  the  realms  divide” 

which  separate  the  men  who  cannot  get 
work,  from  the  wretches  who  are  compelled 
to  ask  for  bread.  “  Gin  a’  trades  fail  me, 
Gweed  be  than  kit  I  can  beg,”  is  a  Scotch 
saying  of  people  of  this  class,  which,  how¬ 
ever  dismal,  is  used  to  keep  oflf  the  tyranny  of 
the  spectre  of  Starvation. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  throw 
out  a  hint  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
homeless  w’anderers,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  which  may  perhaps  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  consideration  of  persons  better  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  than  we  can  profess  to 
be.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  great 
good  would  result  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
and  to  society  generally,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment,  on  all  the  great  roads,  of  lodgings 
somewhat  resembling  the  caravansaries  of 
the  East.  Every  one  who  has  ever  made  it 
his  painful  duty  to  examine  for  himself  any 
of  the  tramp-houses  used  by  poor  travellers 
in  England  and  Scotland,  knows  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  their  abominations. 
Morjilly  and  physiologically,  they  are  pest- 
houses.  We  have  visited  some  of  them  at 
midnight,  in  spite  of  stench  like  to  knock 
persons  down  who  encountered  it,  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  moral  nuisance  of  encountering 
male  and  female  characters  of  the  worst  des¬ 
cription.  The  moral  abominations  of  these 
places  arc  inconceivable.  In  each  small 
room  there  are  generally  four  beds  filled  with 
four  or  five  persons  each  of  both  sexes.  In 
these  tramp-houses  poor  but  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious  laborers  and  mechanics  out*  of 
work  are  compelled  to  associate  with  thieves, 
prostitutes,  beggars,  and  vagrants.  The 
preservation  of  modesty  is  impossible  in  these 
places.  They  make  modesty,  if  not  chas¬ 
tity,  an  impossibility  for  poor  women.  When 
the  poor  are  suffering  the  greatest  privations 
to  which  their  poverty  exposes  them,  and  are 
consequently  most  open  to  temptation  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  honest  name,  these  tramp-houses 
bring  them  into  contact  with  those  who  have 
already  thrown  aside  every  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  restraint.  Precisely  when  the  moral 
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Strength  of  the  poor  man  is  beginning  to  fail 
him,  do  these  arsenals  of  contamination  en¬ 
velope  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and 
crime.  Just  in  the  very  hour  when  hunger 
and  cold  are  tempting  the  poor  woman  to 
forfeit  her  honor  for  bread,  she  meets  in  these 
semi-brothels  with  persons  who  deride  her 
scruples,  and  exult  in  the  gains  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  prostitution.  In  these  lodging- 
houses  the  thief  meets  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  the  pander  finds  her  victims ;  and 
here,  amidst  gluttony,  drunkenness,  de¬ 
bauchery,  starvation,  and  wretchedness, 
crimes  are  plotted  against  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  respectable  members  of 
society. 

Now  it  surely  is  desirable  and  feasible  to 
erect,  on  the  great  lines  of  road,  lodging 
houses,  in  which  there  would  be  a  separate 
apartment  at  least  for  every  family.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  tramp-houses  are  lucrative  specula¬ 
tions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  erect 
houses  in  which  cleanliness,  warmth,  and 
decency  might  be  provided  for  the  poor,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  these  dens  of  iniquity. 
Let  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the 
parish,  a  committee  of  the  most  respectable 
and  benevolent  laymen,  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  inspector  of  police  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  have  the  management  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  the  erection  of  the  houses  a 
few  hundred  pounds  collected  by  voluntary 
contributions  would  suffice.  When  once  in 
operation  they  could  be  made  to  support 
themselves.  Respectable  poor  persons,  how¬ 
ever  deep  their  poverty,  might  be  furnished 
with  certificates  of  health,  cleanliness,  and 
good  character,  and  treated  with  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness.  Bad  characters  and 
filthy  persons  might  be  subjected  to  the  or¬ 
deal  of  the  bath  and  fumigation.  The  charge 
for  the  use  of  an  apartment  for  a  night 
need  not  exceed  two  or  three  pence.  Per¬ 
sons  who  tried  to  evade  the  payment,  or  who 
were  unable  to  pay  it,  might  be  furnished 
with  work  to  do  equal  to  the  amount,  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  accomplish  prior 
to  their  departure.  The  system  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  health,  character,  and  cleanliness 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  poor.  It  would  enable  them, 
wherever  they  went,  to  derive  the  benefits 
they  merit  for  their  past  good  conduct.  Im¬ 
mediately  and  systematically  discriminated 
from  the  worthless  and  criminal  characters 
with  whom  they  are  too  often  confounded, 
they  would  find  themselves  exempted  from 
the  suspicions  attached  to  them  as  strangers, 
and  facilitated  in  countless  ways  in  their  in¬ 
quiries  after  employment.  Such  institutions 
would  be  powerful  helps  to  discovering  the 
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migratory  criminal  population  of  the  country. 
Whenever  a  man  or  woman  has  taken  up  a 
life  of  crime,  a  life  of  itinerancy  always  ac¬ 
companies  it.  As  poor  travellers  who  had  no 
reason  to  fear  the  police  would  all  be  found 
in  the  caravansaries,  and  as  none  but  houses 
duly  licensed  need  be  allowed  to  receive 
travellers,  chances  of  detection  will  crowd 
around  fugitive  criminals  when  separated 
from  those  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
them  except  poverty.  Our  space  at  present 
allows  us  only  to  throw  out  these  hints. 
Should  the  members  of  the  government  deem 
the  subject  worthy  of  inquiry,  the  poor  law 
and  constabulary  commissions  will  furnish 
them  abundant  facilities  of  obtaining  the 
needful  information. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Thom,  a  man  of  genius, 
whose  experience  of  Scotch  tramp-houses  has 
suggested  this  digression. 

William  Thom  adopted  the  expedient, 
when  “  on  the  tramp,”  of  getting  some  of 
his  poems  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  fly¬ 
leaf,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  and  sending  a 
copy  by  the  servant  to  the  lairds,  whose 
houses  lay  on  his  way,  w’hile  he  waited  in  the 
hall.  Once  in  this  way  he  received  half  a 
guinea.  But  it  was  beggars’  work,  his  soul 
grew  sick  of  it,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Inverury,  and  settled  down  to  Ids  loom. 

In  Inverury  the  wandering  family  found 
comparative  comfort.  William  Thom  was 
employed  as  a  customary  weaver.  A  coun¬ 
try  weaver  in  want  of  a  journeyman  sends  for 
him  to  assist  in  making  bedding,  shirting, 
and  other  household  stutfs. 

“  Wlien  his  customers  are  served  I  am  dis¬ 
charged,  and  so  ends  the  season.  During  that 
time  I  earn  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
— pay  the  master  generally  four  shillings  for  my 
‘  keep,’  and  remit  the  rest  to  my  family.  In  this 
w’ay  we  moved  on  happy  enough.  Ambition, 
or  something  like  it,  would  now  and  then 
whisper  me  into  discontent  1  eke  out  the  blank 
portions  of  the  year  by  going  into  a  factory; 
here  only  the  young  and  vigorous  can  exceed  six 
shillings  w'eekly  ;  this  alone  is  my  period  of  pri¬ 
vation.  How’ever,  it  is  wronderful  how  nicely 
we  get  on.  A  little  job  now  and  then  in  the 
musical  way  puts  all  to  rights  again.  I  don’t 
drink,  as  little  at  any  rate  as  possible.  I  have 
been  vain  enough  to  set  some  value  on  my 
mind,  and  it  being  all  that  I  possess  now,  and 
the  only  thing  likely  to  put  me  in  possession 
of  aught  atlerw'ards,  I  would  not  willingly 
drown  it.” 

The  woes  of  drunkenness  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  poems.  The  spirit  of  his  age  and 
class  made  Robert  Burns  the  poet  of  con¬ 
viviality.  A  different  spirit  animating  the 
present  time,  William  Thom  employs  his 
genius  in  favor  of  temperance.  John  Barley- 
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corn  was  death  and  degradation  to  Robert 
Burns.  He  sung — 

“  Tlie  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 

But  aye  we’ll  taste  tlie  barley  bree” — 

and  by  doing  so  kindled  the  fires  of  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  which  brought  agony  and  death 
on  his  prime  of  manhood.  Let  us  hope  that 
temperance  will,  in  the  case  of  William 
Thom,  reward  her  poet  with  a  happier  fate. 

THE  drunkard’s  DREAM. 

“  Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrows?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine.”  Proverbs,  xxiii.  iS),  30. 

“  O  tempt  me  not  to  the  drunkard’s  draught, 
With  its  soul-consuming  gleam  ! 

O  hide  me  from  the  woes  that  waft 
Around  the  drunkard’s  dream  ! 

Wh  cn  night  in  holy  silence  brings 
The  (jiud-willed  hour  of  sleep. 

Then,  then  the  red-eyed  revel  swings 
Its  bowl  of  poison  deep. 

When  morning  waves  its  golden  hair. 

And  smiles  o'er  hill  and  lea, 

One  sick’ning  ray  is  doomed  to  glare, 

On  you  rude  revelry. 

The  rocket’s  flary  moment  sped, 
binks  biack’iiiiig  back  to  earth  ; 

Yet  darker — deeper  sinks  his  head 
Wliu  shares  in  drunkard’s  mirth  ! 

Know  ye  the  sleep  the  drunkard  knows  ? 

That  sleep,  O  who  may  tell ! 

Or  who  can  speak  the  iieudful  throes 
Of  his  self-heated  hell  !  ^ 

The  soul  all  reft  of  hcav’nly  mark — 

Defaced  (Jod’s  image  there — 

Rolls  down  and  down  yon  abyss  dark 
To  thy  howling  home,  Despair  ! 

Or  bedded  his  head  upon  broken  hearts. 

Where  slimy  reptiles  creep  j 

While  the  ball-less  eye  of  Death  still  darts 
Black  lire  on  the  drunkard’s  sleep. 

And  lo  !  their  coftin’d  bosoms  rife  ! 

Tliat  bled  in  his  ruin  wild : 

The  cold,  cold  lips  of  his  shrouded  wife. 

Press  lips  of  his  shrouded  child  ! 

So  fast — so  deep  the  hold  they  keep ; 

Hark  his  unhallow'd  scream  ! 

Guard  us, O  God, from  the  drunkard’s  sleep! — 
From  the  drunkard’s  demon-dream  !” 

The  deep  feelings  embodied  in  this  song 
ought  to  protect  the  poet  from  the  poisoning 
friendship  of  those  who  for  the  sake  of  his 
colloquial  powers,  his  anecdotes,  his  songs, 
and  his  flute,  tempt  him  to  join  their  carous¬ 
als  at  inns  and  merry-makings.  It  is  sport 
to  them — death  to  him. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Inverury,  Wil¬ 
liam  Thom  and  his  family  were  afflicted  with 
much  ill-health.  His  boy  had  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation  in  the  Aberdeen  infirmary. 


from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  can  re¬ 
cover.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  died  in  childbed.  This 
bereavement  is  the  theme  of  most  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  poems.  William  Thom  does  not 
derive  his  poetry  from  “  the  substanceless 
regions  of  fancy.”  Realities  of  the  heart 
are  his  subjects.  He  has  a  well-merited 
contempt  for  the  woful  fancies  of  “  the  silk- 
bandaged  sons  of  comfort — whose  sorrows 
are  stereotyped — wdio  bleed  ink — see  man¬ 
kind  through  the  haze  of  theory,  and  would 
be  frozen  up  by  the  sickening  realities  of 
the  poor  man’s  dwelling.”  His  experience 
has  taught  him  also  that  lyrical  poetry  is  not 
fitted  to  express  the  highest  states  of  the 
emotions.  The  full  cisterns  of  sorrow  have 
no  echoes.  When  a  feeling  has  passed  its 
height,  and  the  bitter  paroxysms  have  long 
been  over,  a  gentler  state  succeeds  a  period 
of  subsidence,  with  which  music  and  im¬ 
agery  are  congenial.  Neither  the  musical 
nor  the  beautiful,  and  seldom  the  sublime — 
in  art,  can  be  connected  with  the  instants  of 
the  paroxysms  of  emotion  and  passion.  Art 
is  a  stranger  which  must  intermeddle  but 
seldom  with  the  deepest  and  darkest  hours  of 
sorrow’,  or  the  keenest  ecstasies  of  joy.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  exceptions  in  dramatic 
poetry,  the  emotions  oidy  become  congenial 
to  art — they  can  be  enwrapt  in  music  and 
imagery  only  when  in  the  state  in  which  the 
memory  loves  to  retain  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thom, 
her  husband’s  employment  as  a  weaver  lay  in 
a  village  nine  miles  distant.  He  used  to 
walk  once  a  fortnight  to  Inverury,  for  a 
glimpse  of  “  yon  ineflable  couthiness  that 
swims  as  it  were  about  ‘  ane’s  ain  fireside,’ 
and  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.”  After  re¬ 
turning  from  the  kirkyard,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  locked  up 
his  house.  A  neighbor  tix)k  'charge  of 
his  youngest  boy,  who,  however,  somehow 
slipped  off  unnoticed,  and  was  found  fast 
asleep  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  his 
mother  died.  Next  morning  Mr.  Thom  and 
his  eldest  boy,  Willie,  set  out  to  resume  his 
w’ork.  “A  trifle  of  sad  thinking,”  he  says, 
“  was  in  my  head,  and  Benachie  with  its 
dowie  mists  right  before  me.”  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Betsy,  in  keeping  a  cotter’s  cow,  “  herd- 
in,”  as  it  is  called.  She  knew’  nothing  of 
w’hat  had  happened  at  home.  Three  weeks 
before,  her  mother  had  been  to  see  her  at 
the  cotter’s,  and  had  promised  to  return  with 
some  wearables  against  the  winter,  which 
was  setting  in  fast  and  bitterly. 

“  The  day  and  very  hour  we  approached  her 
bleak  watching  place  was  their  irysted  lime. 
She  saw  us  as  we  stood  hesitating  on  the 
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knowe  (a  small  eminence),  and  came  running 
to  us,  calling — “  Whaur  is  my  inither? — Fou  is 
na  slie  here  7” 

Ill  the  following  verses,  which  we  print  for 
the  first  time,  are  expressed,  not  the  widowed 
father’s  actual  advice  to  his  boy  how  to  de¬ 
port  himself  towards  his  sister  in  breaking 
the  news,  but  the  poet’s  idealized  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it. 

“  The  ae  dark  spot  in  this  loveless  world, 

That  spot  iiiaun  ever  be,  Willie, 

Whaur  she  sat  an’  dauted  yer  bonnie  brown  hair, 
An’  lythly  looket  to  me,  Willie; 

An’  oh  !  my  heart  owned  a’  the  power 
Of  your  mither’s  gifted  e'e,  Willie. 

There’s  now  nae  blink  at  our  slacken’d  hearth, 

Nor  kindred  breathing  there,  Willie  ; 

But  cauld  and  still  our  hame  of  Death, 

Wi’  its  darkness  evermair,  Willie  ; 

For  she  wha  lived  in  our  love,  is  cauld. 

An’  her  grave  the  stranger’s  lair,  Willie. 

The  sleepless  night,  the  dowie  dawn, 

A’  stormy  tho’  it  be,  Willie, 

Ye’ll  buckle  ye  in  yer  weet  wee  plaid. 

An’  wander  awa  wi’  me,  Willie  : 

Yer  lonesome  sister  little  kens 
Sic  tidings  we  hae  to  gie,  Willie. 

The  promised  day,  the  trysted  hour. 

She’ll  strain  her  watchfu’  e’e,  Willie; 

Seeking  that  mither’s  look  of  love,j 
She  ne’er  again  maun  see,  Willie; 

Kiss  aye  the  tear  frae  her  whitening  cheek. 

An’  speak  awhile  for  me,  Willie.* 

Look  kindly,  kindly  when  ye  meet,  ! 

But  speak  na  of  the  dead,  Willie ; 

An’  when  yer  heart  would  gar  you  greet, 

Aye  turn  awa  yer  head,  Willie  ; 

That  waesome  look  ye  look  to  me 
Would  gar  her  young  heart  bleed,  VV'illie. 

Whan  e’er  she  names  a  mither's  name. 

An’  sairly  presseth  thee,  Willie, 

O  tell  her  of  a  happy  hame 
Far,  far  o’er  eartli  an’  sea,  Willie  ; 

An’  ane  that  waits  to  welcome  them — 

Her  hameless  bairnes  an’  me,  VV’illie.” 

The  ‘  Dreamings  of  the  Bereaved,’  is  a 
poem  in  the  same  vein. 

UREAMINGS  OF  THE  BEREAVED. 

“  The  morning  breaks  bonnie  o’er  mountain  an’ 
stream. 

An’  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  o’  my  dream  ! 
The  good  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  e’e. 

But,  ghost-gathering  midnight,  thou’rt  dearer  to 
me. 

The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my  sight. 
An’  fairer  creations  arise  to  the  night. 

When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep-seal’d  my  e’e. 
Then  bright  are  the  visions  awaken’d  to  me  ! 

O  !  come,  spirit  mother — discourse  of  the  hours, 

1  My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beatings  to  yours. 

When  heart-woven  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell, 

On  ears — how  uuheedful  prov’d  sorrow  might  tell. 
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That  deathless  affection — nae  trial  could  break, 
W'hen  a’  else  forsook  me  ye  wouldna  forsake, 

Then  come,  O  !  my  mother,  come  often  to  me. 

An’  soon  an’  for  ever  Fll  come  unto  thee. 

An’  thou,  shrouded  loveliness!  soul-winning  Jean, 
How  cold  was  thy  hand  on  my  bosom  yesteern  ! 
’Twas  kind — for  the  love  that  your  e’e  kindled 
there, 

W’ill  burn — aye  an’  burn — ’till  that  breast  beat  nae 
mair. 

Our  bairnies  sleep  round  me,  O  !  bless  ye  their 
sleep. 

Your  ain  dark-e’ed  Willie  will  wauken  an’  weep. 
But  blythe  in  his  weepin’  he’ll  tell  me  how  you 
His  heaveii-hamed  mammie  was  dautin  his  brou.’* 

Tho’  dark  be  our  dwelling — our  happin  tho’  bare. 
And  nicht  creep  around  us  in  cauldness  and  care, 
Afiections  will  warm  ;  and  bright  are  the  beams 
That  halo  our  hame  in  yon  dear  land  of  dreams. 
Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night’s  deathy 
reign, 

W'i’ souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then. 

The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  light-less  to  me. 

But  oh  for  the  night  wi’  its  ghost  revelrie  !” 

One  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  our 
author  is  called  ‘  The  Mitherless  Bairn.’ 

THE  MITHERLESS  BAIRN. 

“  When  a’  ither  bairnies  are  hush’d  to  their  hame, 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand-dame, 

Wha  stands  last  an’  lanely,  an’  sairly  forfairn  ? 

’Tis  the  puir  dowie  laddie — the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

The  mitherless  bairnie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 

Nane  covers  bis  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  head  ; 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim. 

An’  lithless  the  lair  o’  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow,  siccan  dreams  hover  there, 
O’  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hair! 
But  mornin’  brings  clutches,  a’  reckless  an’  stern. 
That  lo’e  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

The  sister  wha  sang  o’er  his  saftly  rock’d  bed. 

Now  rests  in  the  moots  where  their  mammie  is  laid; 
While  the  father  toils  sair  his  wee  bannock  to  earn  ; 
An’  kens  na  the  wrangs  o’  his  mitherless  bairn. 

Her  spirit  that  pass’d  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth. 

Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wand’rings  on  earth. 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 

Wha  couthilie  deal  wi’  the  mitherless  bairn  ! 

Oh  !  speak  him  na  harshly — he  trembles  the  w  hile. 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile: — 
In  their  dark  hour  o’  anguish,  the  heartless  shall 
learn. 

That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn  !” 

The  faults  of  the  poems’of  Mr.  Thom  are 
more  obvious  than  their  beauties.  All  want 
finish.  He  does  not,  after  striking  a  song 
off  at  a  heat,  subject  it  to  a  rigid  criticism, 
and  occupy  himself  with  making  the  expres¬ 
sion  perfect.  Forgetful  that  when  improv¬ 
ing  the  expression  he  is  perfecting  the 
thought,  his  poems  are  seldom  correct  in  all 

*  Patting  his  forehead. 
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respects,  and  almost  never  the  best  they  could  | 
be  made.  Possessed  of  the  essential  merits  | 
of  lyrical  poetry,  his  songs  contain  lines  | 
which  are  full  of  gushes  of  genial  and  cor-  | 
dial  feeling.  For  sweetness  and  tenderness  ] 
he  is  a  Scotch  Thomas  Moore.  But  they 
luck  the  aptness  as  well  as  harmonious¬ 
ness  of  expression  which  is  so  important  in 
the  formation  of  the  verses  of  poets  “  whose 
lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart.”  The  great 
merit  of  his  verses  is — they  are  true.  Scenes  j 
he  has  seen,  feelings  he  has  felt,  circum-  j 
stances  in  which  he  has  been,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  poetry.  He  does  derive  from 
Fancy  beautiful  falsities,  which,  like  fairy 
fruits,  are  lovely  to  the  eye  and  dust  and 
ashes  to  the  taste.  IFis  imagination  and 
sympathies  are  exercised  in  enabling  him  to 
realize  the  verities  of  life,  emotion,  and  ex¬ 
perience.  He  does  not  idealize  the  real. 
His  nature  makes  the  real  ideal  to  him.  By 
seeing  it  as  it  is,  a  born  poet  beholds  the 
world  poetically.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but 
be  as  true  as  he  can.  Let  him  eschew  poet¬ 
ical  phraseology,  and  use  the  simplest  and 
most  colloquial  words;  and  if  there  is  music 
in  his  soul,  his  words  will  be  harmonious ; 
and  if  he  has  any  meaning  to  express,  it  will 
of  necessity  be  poetical.  Truth  is  not  log¬ 
ical — it  is  aesthetic.  Definitions,  however 
clear,  are  not  truth  ;  they  are  only  expressions  j 
of  aspects  of  it  towards  words  given  for  busi-  j 
ness  purposes.  When  you  have  said  a  truth 
is  a  proposition  which  you  see  is  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence,  you  have  not  gone  far 
in  intimacy  with  it.  Truth,  viewed  as  you 
know  it,  is  worthless  compared  with  truth 
viewed  as  you  work  it  and  feel  it.  Poetry 
is  emotional  truth.  Business  is  wrought 
truth.  Truth  practical  and  truth  poetical 
are  both  superior  to  truth  merely  speculative 
or  logical.  Practical  truth  benefits  and 
blesses  mankind.  It  is  civilization.  Poetic¬ 
al  truth  refines  and  elevates  the  mind. 

“  Oh  deem  not,  ’midst  this  worldly  strife, 

An  idle  art  the  poet  brings  ; 

Let  high  Philosophy  control 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 

’Tis  he  refines  its  fountain  springs, 

Tlie  nobler  passions  of  the  soul.” 

Since  the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom  began  to 
attract  some  local  notice,  his  circumstances 
have  improved.  He  is  now  a  customary 
weaver  himself,  wdth  two  ktoms  of  his  own. 
A  well-meant  entertainment  was  given  in  his 
honor  two  years  ago  in  Aberdeen.  The 
lairds  in  his  neighborhood  have  sent  him 
weaving  to  do  for  them.  We  hope  the  ru¬ 
mor  is  not  true  which  has  reached  us,  not 
through  Mr.  Thom  but  otherwise,  that  some 
of  them  have  hinted  that  a  small  piece  out 
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of  the  web  of  fancy  would  be  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  shirting  stuffs  involved  in  their 
ostensible  contracts.  It  is  said  there  are 
lairds  about  Inverury  who  have  hinted  that 
odes  on  their  ancestors  and  sonnets  on 
their  parks  would  be  acceptable,  if  sent  for 
nothing  ;  and  who,  when  disappointed  of  bal¬ 
lads,  have  left  off  sending  webs. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  ballad  on  a  beautiful  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Knock- 
espock.  Mr.  Thom,  in  cultivating  the  muse, 
need  not  overlook  local  subjects.  When 
really  and  personally  interesting,  they  arc  the 
best  he  can  choose,  because  they  are  those 
he  has  most  advantages  in  handling.  He 
can  write  the  words  on  the  spot,  which  are 
worth  cartloads  of  imaginings.  He  lives  in 
a  district  full  of  poetical  materials  which  have 
never  been  used  up.  Haunted  battle-fields, 
fairy  knolls,  water-kelpie  rivers,  unroofed 
castles,  surround  him.  Above  all,  the  actual 
life  and  real  thoughts  and  feelings  of  hisneigh- 
bors  have  never  received  literary  expression, 
j  But  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  literary 
work  on  which  he  could  occupy  himself  would 
be  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what 
he  has  himself  seen  and  suffered  of  real  life. 
The  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  weaver’s 
shop,  the  loves  and  trials  of  his  hearth,  the 
characters  and  histories  of  the  “  gangrel 
bodies”  with  whom  he  associated  in  tramp 
houses;  w’hatlife  is  to  men  who  go  through 
it  as  he  has  done,  would  be  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  he  could  tell.  A  true  account  of 
such  an  experience  would  show  how  the  lives 
of  poor  men  are  often  dignified  by  sufferings 
manfully  borne,  and  ennobled  by  duties  brave¬ 
ly  done.  Perchance  such  a  narrative  would 
show  that  poor  men,  quite  as  often  as  rich, 
enjoy  the  sweetness  of  doing  right.  It  might 
he  seen  that  poverty  is  more  full  than  wealth 
of  opportunities  of  quaffing  the  richest  of  all 
joys,  that  which  springs  from  w^ork  well  done. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  since,  a  laird  of 
Knockespock,  when  quite  old,  took  to  wife, 
in  a  second  marriage,  the  young  and  lovely 
Jean  Leith  of  Harthill.  The  incident  on 
which  this  ballad  is  founded  gives  a  noble  an¬ 
swer  to  the  taunting  question,  “  What  can 
a  young  lassie  do  wi’  an  auld  man?”  When 
ill  and  dying,  she  nursed  him  day  and  night, 
and  would  divide  her  watch  with  no  one. 

“  Ae  wastefu’  howl  o’rr  rartli  an’  sea, 

Nae  gleam  o’  heaven’s  light 
Might  mark  the  bounds  o’  Benaehie 
That  black  an’  starless  night. 

Siclike  the  night,  siclike  the  hour, 

Siclike  the  wae  they  ken, 

Wha  watch  till  those  lov'd  eyes  shall  close 
That  ne’er  may  ope  again.” 
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Worn  out  and  exhausted,  this  night  Mrs. 
Gordon  fell  asleep.  She  was  awoke  by  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  their  burning  mansion. 
The  menials  had  fled.  The  doom  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  laird  and  his  lovely  lady  seemed  fixed. 
In  her  heroic  affection  she  took  her  husband 
up  and  carried  him  out  of  the  burning  house. 

“  Upon  the  wet  an’  windy  sward 
She  wadna  lat  him  down, 

Hut  wiled  an’  wiled  tlie  litliest  bield 
Wi’  breckans  happetroun’. 
Knockespock’s  cauld,  he’s  deadly  cauld — 
Whaur  has  his  lady  gane  ? 

IIuw  has  she  left  him  in  the  loan 
A’  tremblin’  there  alane  ? 

An’  has  she  gane  for  feckless  goud, 

To  tempt  yon  fearfu’  low  ? 

Or  is  her  fair  mind,  wreck’d  an’  wrang, 
Forgane  its  guidance  now.^’ 

She  fearless  speels  the  reekin’  tow’r, 

Tho’  red,  red  is  the  wa’, 

An’  braves  the  deaf nin’  din  an’  stour, 
Whare  cracklin’  rafters  fa’. 

It  is  na  goud,  nor  gallant  robes, 

Gars  Jeanie  Gordon  rin  ; 

But  she  has  wiled  the  safest  plaids 
To  wrap  her  leal  lord  in. 

For  woman’s  heart  is  tenderness, 

Yet  woman  weel  may  dare 
The  deftest  deed,  an’  tremble  nane, 

G  in  true  love  be  her  care. 

‘  The  low  has  skaithed  your  locks,  my  Jean, 
An’  scorch’d  your  bonnie  brow  ; 

The  graceless  flame  consumes  our  hame — 
What  thinks  my  lady  now  .>*’ 

‘  My  locks  will  grow  again,  my  love, 

My  broken  brow  will  men’, 

Your  kindly  breast’s  the  lealest  hame 
That  I  can  ever  ken  ; 

But,  O,  that  waesome  look  o’  thine, 
Knockespock,  I  wad  gie 
The  livin’  heart  frae  out  my  breast 
For  aught  to  pleasure  thee!’  ” 


Trio.  “  .^nd  your  petitioners" 

Chorus.  “  In  Banco  Regina:" 

Solo.  Quo  warranto?"  . 

Barcarole,  “  Caveat" . 

Folacca.  Frias"  .  .  . 

Chorus.  “  Sus.  per  coll."  .  .  , 
Grand  Finale.  Rogues'  March  , 


Mozart. 

Weber. 

Handel. 

Auber. 

Bellini. 

Purcell. 

Anon. 


Concert  Extraordinary. — Recently  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  novel  species  of  en 
tertainment.  This  was  a  Grand  Legal  Concert 
which  was  given  in  the  Temple  Hall.  The  object 
of  the  Benchers,  with  whom  the  notion  of  the  thing 
originated,  was,  we  understand,  to  illustrate,  by 
the  aid  of  sweet  sounds,  the  language  of  the  nation’ 
law.  With  this  view  the  more  poetical  portions  of 
legal  phraseology  were  judiciously  culled  from 
Blackstone,  and  adapted  to  appropriate  airs,  select¬ 
ed  from  the  most  eminent  composers.  The  princi¬ 
pal  gingers  of  the  day  were  engaged  ;  and  the  Ope¬ 
ra  band  was  in  attendance.  Subjoined  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  performances  : — 

Grand  Legal  Symphony  .  .  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop. 

Air.  “  Fieri  Facias"  and 
Chorus.  “  Goods  and  Chatties"  Handel. 

Solo.  Ne  exeat  regno"  .  .  Hadyn. 

Duet.  “  Capias"  ....  GlUck. 

Air.  Et  non  inventus  est"  .  Mozart. 

Chorus.  Mandamus"  .  .  .  Meyerbeer. 

Solo.  “  Habeas  Corpus  .  .  .  Mozart. 

Chorus.  “ /n  formd  pauperis"  .  Beethoven. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  W'as,  beyond  question,  the  Legal  Sym¬ 
phony,  which  is  the  last  composition  of  Sir  11.  R. 
Bishop. 

It  commences  by  a  maestoso  movement,  express- 
ve  of  the  dignified  nature  of  the  subject  about  to 
be  treated — Law.  This  is  followed  by  an  allegro 
passage,  descriptive  of  receiving  a  retainer.  The 
technical  preliminaries  to  a  law-suit  are  then  sha¬ 
dowed  forth  in  the  trcmulo  notes,  which  are  popu¬ 
larly  recognized  as  the  prelude  to  any  thing  diaboli¬ 
cal.  This  and  the  succeeding  movement,  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the  contending  barristers, 
reminded  us  rather  too  strongly  of  the  overture  to 
Der  Freischutz.  The  succeeding  andante^  expressive 
of  the  law’s  delay,  was  very  ettective.  The  agitat¬ 
ed  feelings  of  the  clients  were  admirably  portrayed 
in  the  ensuing  storm  of  instrumentation,  which 
reached  its  climax  in  an  awful  crash,  significant 
of  heavy  damages.  The  piece  concluded,  with  a 
colossal  Fugue^  of  a  triumphant  and  joyous  char¬ 
acter,  denoting  the  exultation  of  the  attorneys  and 
barristers  on  receiving  their  fees. 

The  vocal  portion  of  the  concert  was  admirably 
sustained.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  particularize 
its  several  gems;  we  must  therefore  be  content  to 
notice  those  which,  in  our  opinion,  were  the  bright¬ 
est.  The  solo,  “  Ne  exeat  Regno,”  an  adaptation 
of  Haydn’s  “  With  verdure  clad,”  was  very  chaste¬ 
ly  executed  by  Miss  Rainforth.  The  simple 
purity  of  the  air  was  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  feelings  of  the 
solicitor  on  making  the  application.  “  Et  non  in¬ 
ventus  est”  was  a  jilaintive  melody  of  Mozart’s, 
most  feelingly  sung  by  Miss  Dolby,  who  appeared 
thoroughly  to  put  herself  in  the  place  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  in  an  action  for  debt,  who  finds  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  has  absconded.  The  “  Mandamus”  was  a 
highly  successful  and  characteristic  version  of  the 
celebrated  Demons’  Chorus  in  Robert  the  Devil. 
“  In  forma  Pauperis”  (the  Prisoners’  Chorus  from 
Fidelia)  was  no  less  deservedly  applauded.  The 
trio,  “And  your  Petitioners,”  was  the  well-known 
“  Prayer,”  in  Don  Giovanni^  in  an  English  dress, 
and  was  pathetically  sung  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw, 
.Miss  Poole,  and  Mr.  Harrison.  Weber’s  Chorus 
(the  Huntsmen’s),  “In  Banco  Regina?,”  was  uni¬ 
versally  encored.  The  singers  were  supposed  to 
be  attornevs,  creditors,  and  sheriffs’  officers,  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  tlie  debtor  in  prison.  The  pretty  polacca 
from  /  Puritanic  in  the  shape  of  the  “  Nisi  prius,” 
was  very  gracefully  given  by  Miss  Betts.  Mr.  H. 
Phillips  shone  in  tho  solo,  “  (luo  warranto,” 
known  to  the  musical  public  as  “  Why  doth  the 
heathen  and  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  was  very  great 
in  the  chorus  “Sus.  per  coll.”  otherwise  “We 
should  rejoice,”  from  Macbeth.  He  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  it,  and  happily  infused  into  his  singing 
the  peculiarities  of  his  famous  “  Blueskin.”  The 
“  Rogues’  March”  was  hailed  with  much  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  set  the  majority  of  the  audience  beating 
time  to  it. 

M.  JuLLiEN,  we  understand,  struck  with  the 
sensation  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Legal  Con¬ 
certs,  is  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  Cognovit 
waltz,  and  an  Alias  quadrille,  to  be  performed  at 
the  English  Opera  House. —  Charivari. 
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THE  LIVING  POLITICAL  POETS  OF  GER¬ 
MANY. 

From  the  Athena-um. 

Liberty  !  ha  !  tliat  sounda  most  wondrous  tine  ! 

It  is  the  day’s  great  word . Away  !  away  ! — 

O  ye  are  pregnant  with  whole  worlds  divine, 

Vet  ’  neath  the  yoke  your  necks  so  fondly  lay. 

What  !  to  be  free  ?-  thereon  we  scarce  dare  reason  ; 
i-peakof  it  not  till  Caution’s  self  be  stronger  ; 

But,  write  of  it '.  ha !  that  is  rankest  ticason ! 

In  short,  this  watch  of  Freedom — goes  no  longer  ! 

Ortlepp's  Songs  of  a  Day-watchman. 

Amongst  the  many  curious  phases  which 
the  present  social  and  political  state  of  Ger¬ 
many  presents,  there  is  none  more  singular 
than  that  exhibited  in  its  political  poetry. 
The  system  of  paternal  government  is  there 
so  completely  organized,  and  so  beautifully 
carried  out,  that  scarcely  a  restless  motion 
can  be  detected  in  that  great  stalled  ox,  the 
Public ;  and  if  a  groan  escape  it,  it  is  so 
modulated  by  custom,  that  it  may  be  mista¬ 
ken  rather  for  a  low  of  too  much  rest  and 
fulness,  than  an  expression  of  pain.  The  police 
are  so  admirably  distributed  and  posted  in 
every  city,  village, street,  field,  lane,  wood,  and 
public-house  ;  the  censorship  is  so  alert  at  its 
station  in  every  printing  and  newspaper  office, 
that  not  a  sigh  can  escape  through  the  press. 
The  great  net  woven  by  the  German  gov¬ 
ernments  for  the  accommodation,  as  they 
call  it,  of  that  many-headed  animal,  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  has  been  so  scientifically  constructed,  that 
not  one  of  those  many  heads  but  is  caught 
in  a  mesh,  and  the  whole  living  fry  is  drag¬ 
ged  along  with  wondrous  ease.  Then,  this 
great  and  heterogeneous  fry  is  not  only  so 
cunningly  netted,  and  scientifically  dragged 
along,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  so  well 
fed,  that  he  wctuld  seem  to  be  a  very  unrea¬ 
sonable  sort  of  fellow  who  would  wish  them 
out  of  their  net  at  all.  The  learned  are  well 
supplied  with  professorships,  librarianships, 
and  secretaryships ;  the  nobles  with  com¬ 
mands  in  army,  and  offices  in  cabinet  and 
bureau ;  the  middle  ranks  are  all  equally  en¬ 
gaged  and  employed  by  these  paternal  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  thousand  and  never-want¬ 
ing  posts  in  the  magistracy,  the  post-office, 
the  police,  the  customs,  the  stewardships  of 
forests  and  domains  ;  nay,  the  very  members  | 
of  the  common  herd  are  universally  distribu¬ 
ted  through  all  the  more  ordinary  employ¬ 
ments  of  justice-rooms,  post-offices,  railroads, 
travelling  posts;  as  watchers  of  roads,  of 
streets,  of  highways;  as  gensd’armes,  parish 
schcwlmasters,  scavengers,  aye,  as  chimney¬ 
sweeps,  which  are  all  in  the  patronage,  or  un¬ 
der  the  surveillance  of  government,  that  well 
may  people  ask.  What  do  they  want  more  ? 

Yet  there  are,  as  there  ahvays  have  been, 
and  always  will  be  in  this  discontented  world, 
those  very  unreasonable  people,  who  insist 
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that  a  great  deal  more  is  wanted  for  the  true 
development  of  the  true  happiness  and  glory 
of  amation.  They  think  that  the  grand  thing 
needed,  is  that  governments  should  let  three- 
fourths  of  its  present  concerns  alone,  and 
leave  them  to  the  enterprise  and  competition 
of  the  public  :  and  that  they  should  grant  the 
four  great  ???? — as  they  are  significantly 
called — the  four  great  demands  of  Free  Con¬ 
stitutions,  a  Free  Press,  Free  Speeches,  and 
Open  Trials  by  Jury.  On  this  the  govern¬ 
ments  fairly  lift  their  hands  and  eyebrows  in 
astonishment,  and  through  their  hired  scribes 
of  the  press,  cry  —  “  Look  at  France!  see 
what  Free  Presses  and  Free  Sj>eech  and  Free 
Constitutions,  did  there  !  What  blood  !  what 
horrors  !  what  confusions!”  “  Nay,”  reply 
the  discontented,  “  that  was  the  previous  work 
of  despotism.”  “Look  at  England!”  ex¬ 
claim  the  government  scribes,  “  see,  with  all 
its  free  institutions,  what  a  debt !  what  con¬ 
tinual  agitation  !  what  horrid  masses  of  pover¬ 
ty  in  its  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  its 
very  capital!”  “Set  all  that  down,”  retort 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  “to  invasions  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  not  to  the  free 
constitution  itself :  and  then  set  on  the  other 
side — what  national  wealth ;  what  national 
activity !  what  fleets  of  merchantmen,  what 
merchant  princes !  what  colonies !  what  a 
stupendous  empire  stretching  round  the 
whole  globe!  What  a  noble  fabric  of  free 
mind  is  there  raised  !  How  every  man,  how¬ 
ever  oppressed  by  debts  and  exactions  he  may 
be,  dare,  like  a  man,  look  his  governors  in  the 
face,  and  at  least  demand  redress,  justice, 
and  the  proper  administration  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  constitution.  They  will  insist  that 
men  who  go  about  with  bridles  in  their 
mouths,  are  not  men,  are  not  even  horses, 
but  something  lower  and  less  noble,  that  is, 
mules.  They  will  insist,  that  if  whole  na¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held  like  children  in  go-carts 
and  leading-strings,  and  never  suffered  to 
arrive  at  a  majority  like  other  children,  they 
will  cease,  spite  of  all  coercion,  to  be  chil¬ 
dren,  but  will  not  become  nations  of  men — 
for  Nature  will  not  be  resisted  with  impu¬ 
nity — but  of  idiots  and  drivellers;  that  it  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties, 
and  amongst  them  pre-eminently  their  fac¬ 
ulty  of  freedom,  that  men  and  nations  ac¬ 
quire  their  full  strength,  display  their  full 
powers,  and  attain  the  glory  and  happiness 
which  God  and  Nature  have  pbaced  within 
their  reach.  Nay,  they  add,  that  the  very 
stalled  ox  will  be  visited  in  his  pampered  rest, 
with  visions  of  open  fields,  green  mountains 
and  river  banks;  the  caged  bird,  (and  what 
objects  on  earth  so  wretched  as  caged  eagles !) 
even  in  a  golden  cage,  will  dream  of  woods 
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and  wilds  of  wide  liberty,  and  languish  after 
them  ;  and  the  very  fish  in  the  most  fine  and 
philosophical  net,  will  think  of  the  broad 
space  of  waters  in  which  they  have  revelled, 
of  the  clear  springs  which  gush  into  them,  of 
the  depths  of  sweet  gloom  beneath  the  shad¬ 
ow’s  of  woods  where  they  have  ranged,  and  i 
will  flash  and  flap  in  agony  at  the  tantalizing  j 
idea. 

So  think  the  free  spirits  of  Germany.  So 
think,  no  doubt,  thousands  who,  themselves 
provided  by  paternal  governments  with  all 
the  creature  comforts  of  office,  dare  not,  and 
do  not,  utter  such  ideas ;  and  indeed,  what 
help?  The  system,  as  we  have  said,  is  so 
thorough  and  artistically  perfected  ;  the 
numbers  who  are  engaged  in  it  by  all  the 
hopes  and  comforts  of  life,  are  so  numerous  ; 
the  pressure  is  so  equal  and  universal,  that  it 
can  be  no  ordinary  combination  of  powers  or 
circumstances  which  can  alter  it.  The  pa¬ 
ternal  tile  which  is  laid  upon  the  acanthus 
of  freedom,  is  so  stout  and  broad,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  acanthus  to  heave  it  off,  or  i 
to  bore  its  weight  through  it ;  it  does,  there¬ 
fore,  only  what  it  can — it  curls  up  all  round 
its  edges,  and  gives  birth,  not  to  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  but  to  a  new  order  of  poets  ! 

These  are  the  men  of  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  speak.  There  never,  indeed,  have 
been  wanting  in  Germany  poets  who  in  their 
songs,  and  even  epics,  have  fanned  the  fire  of 
freedom,  and  breathed  through  their  fellow- 
men  that  hallow’ed  soul  of  liberty,  without 
which  men  and  nations  must  die  to  all  that  is 
great  and  noble.  From  the  days  of  Walther 
vonderVogelweide,  thesemenhavenever  been 
wanting.  Walther  himself,  Hans  Sachs,  the 
tower-t^ast  Luther,  in  his  hymns  as  much  as  in 
his  sermons  or  his  Table-Talk,  Weekerlin, 
Martin  Opitz,Logau,  Johan  Riss,  Gryphius, 
Assmann  ;  and  amongst  those  of  the  revival  of 
German  poetry,  Klopstock,  Gleim,  Biirger, 
Herder,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  Schiller, 
w'hose  noble  soul,  thoroughly  permeated  by 
all  that  was  great  and  generous,  acted  on  the 
inindsofhis  cotemporaries  like  a  summer  heat, 
making  it  thrust  forth  its  shoots  on  all  sides, 
and  ripening  it  to  richness  even  when  no  po¬ 
litical  word  was  spoken.  Even  Goethe,  who 
sunk  into  the  worldling  and  the  courtier,  and 
while  the  thunders  of  the  war  of  oppression 
and  of  the  war  of  freedom  bellowed  round 
his  study,  sate  calmly,  lifting  neither  hand 
nor  voice  for  the  fatherland,  but  entered  in 
his  journal,  as  the  visitants  of  one  of  his 
later  birth-days,  the  two  words,  “  Metter- 
nich”  and  “  Hardenberg!” — even  this  great 
defaulter  in  his  country’s  cause,  in  some  of  his 
earlier  and  better  works,  had  contributed  to 
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the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  ;  and  Uhland 
had,  both  as  popular  representative  in  the 
national  chamber,  and  in  his  ballads,  made 
his  high  and  independent  voice  heard  like  a 
trumpet  ;  and  far  and  w  ide  were  those  trum¬ 
pet-tones  heard,  and  felt,  and  responded  to. 
Even  on  Austria  he  called  boldly  and  stern- 
ly:— 

Up,  mighty  Austria  ! 

Forwards  !  do  like  the  rest ! 

Forwards  ! 

And  while  Uhland  sits  in  his  age,  freed  by 
his  hereditary  property  from  any  dependence 
on  princes,  he  is  honored  throughout  all  Ger¬ 
many  as  something  far  above  a  prince — the 
genuine  patriot  poet — the  most  glorious  and 
divine  amongst  the  titles  of  men.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  even  from  the  very  heart  of 
Austria  a  zealous  echo  to  his  fiery  appeal 
came  back  to  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and 
besides,  on  all  hands,  glow  ed  in  the  poetry 
of  Platen,  Borne,  Rau,  Heine,  Hagen,  Deeg, 
Welter,  Lenau,  Immermann,  Chamisso, 
Freiligrath,  and  a  host  of  others,  the  Uhlan- 
dish  and  the  national  spirit.  But  these,  for 
the  most  part,  uttered  their  political  oracles 
either  amid  the  heap  of  their  other  poetic  in¬ 
spirations,  presented  the  little  glittering  rose 
j  of  patriotism  wrapped  in  the  bouquet  of  many 
poetic  flowers,  or  clothed  their  patriotic  calls 
in  general  terms.  There  were  more  fiery, 
or  more  impatient  spirits,  who  resorted  to 
poetry  as  to  a  special  and  exclusive  vehicle 
of  their  political  discontent — who  looked 
round  them,  and  saw’  scarcely  any  other 
mode  of  reaching  the  ears  of  their  country¬ 
men  with  the  words  of  liberty.  The  pen  of 
the  censor  had  become  omnipotent  over  the 
pen  of  every  other  writer.  It  hung,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Black  Eaglc^  over  all  the  other 
feathered  creatures,  were  they  poets  or  pol¬ 
iticians — did  they  speak  exciting  words  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  volumes,  or  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal.  Most  of  those 
writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  especially 
those  of  late  years,  had  many  grievous  secret 
w’ounds  to  complain  of  from  the  point  of  the 
censor’s  pen — from  the  great  pen  plucked 
from  the  wings  of  the  Black  Eagles.  They 
could  tell  of  much  Burking  in  the  dark  ;  of 
many  a  plaster  clapped  on  their  mouths  in 
the  secret  passages  and  dens  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  ;  ofmuch  suflbeation  and  strangulation. 
The  class  of  young  and  ardent  spirits  of 
whom  we  now  speak  determined,  therefore, 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  talons  of  the 
Black  Eagles — to  the  scalping  and  mutilating 
processes  of  the  censorship;  but  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  their  fire  in  small  compass;  to 
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print  their  little  books  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ofthe  national  literary  anatomists.  They 
considered  that  it  is  one  thinor  for  creatures 
to  be  strangled  in  the  dark,  and  the  stranglers 
then  to  cry,  “  These  were  abortions!” — one 
thing  for  honest  men  to  be  stabbed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  murderers,  clothed  in  police 
costume,  then  to  cry,  “  Ay,  these  were 
thieves  !”  and  another  thing,  when  the  truth 
was  fairly  issued  to  the  daylight,  for  the 
hardiest  and  most  hypocritical  rogue  of  them 
all  to  dare  to  suppress  it.  They  there¬ 
fore  printed  their  little  volumes  either  in  the 
free  city  of  Hamburg  or  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  result  justified  their  calculations. 
From  Hamburg,  from  the  bold  house  of 
Hoffmann  6l  Campe,  or  from  Bern,  Zurich, 
Schafthausen,  6i.c.  accordingly  came  flying 
whole  showers  of  these  poetico-political  vol¬ 
umes.  They  were  everywhere  eagerly  caught 
up,  and  are  now  to  be  had  in  all  shops. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  ever  seen  the 
light  if  the  claws  of  the  black  eagles  could 
have  been  set  upon  them  in  manuscript :  but 
once  in  the  light,  no  man  is  so  bold  and  hon¬ 
est  as  to  say,  “  These  are  the  prophets  of 
liberty,  and  must,  therefore,  be  stoned  to 
death  !”  They  are,  and  will  remain.  They 
are  adopted  by  the  people,  and  will  do 
their  work,  be  that  more  or  less.  These 
little  tomes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
snow-flakes  from  the  Swiss  Alps  themselves  ; 
like  them,  many,  indeed,  fall  and  melt  on 
the  spot.  Others  have  excited  the  most  live¬ 
ly  feeling,  and  are  become  generally  popu¬ 
lar.  What  is  most  remarkable,  is,  that  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  the 
earliest,  and  by  the  others  regarded  as  the 
heart  and  leader  of  the  school,  is  not  only  a 
nobleman,  but  a  nobleman  of  Austria. 

Count  Auersperg,  better  known  by  his  as-  i 
sumed  poetical  cognomen  of  Anastatius 
Grun.is  well  known  in  that  character  as  a 
poet  of  great  elegance  and  fancy,  but  in  this 
little  volume  called  ‘Spaziergange  eines Wie¬ 
ner  Poeten’ — Walks  of  a  Viennese  Poet — 
he  spoke  in  a  strain  of  equal  fire  and  boldness. 
True,  he  did  not  put  on  the  title-page  of  that 
little  volume  of  lOG  pages  even  the  notn  dc 
guerre  of  Anastatius  Grun.  It  was  issued  to 
the  world  from  the  press  of  Hamburg  anon}'- 
inously  ;  but  it  w'as  issued  at  a  time  when 
a  single  spark  was  enough  to  kindle  and 
spread  a  wide  and  devouring  fire.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Parisian  Revolution  of 
July  18*40.  This  rapid  and  brilliant  revolu¬ 
tion  went  like  an  electric  flash  throughout  all 
Europe.  All  people  who  had  grievances  to 
complain  of  from  their  government.s — and 
which  had  them  not? — raised  their  heads, 
and  called  loudly  for  redress  and  constitu¬ 


tional  rights.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  England, 
Italy,  and  almost  every  state  of  Germany, 
rose  in  active  commotion.  For  two  years 
the  ferment  went  on.  The  Belgians 
achieved  their  object ;  England  reformed 
her  parliament;  the  different  states  of  Ger¬ 
many,  even  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  were 
shaken  with  political  agitations  for  popular 
chambers,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  like, 
which,  in  some  of  the  smaller  states,  were  to  a 
degree  successful.  But  the  princes  and  their 
armies,  both  of  soldiers  and  police,  were  t(K) 
strong.  Poland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  felt 
the  heavy  hands  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  larger  German  states  were  coerced.  The 
great  Radical  meeting  at  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
bach,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1832,  gave  a 
pretext  to  the  princes  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  :  the  reign  of  arrests  and  police  se¬ 
verity  began.  The  patriots  fled  on  all  sides, 
and  press  and  speech  were  put  into  their  an¬ 
cient  bondage. 

Exactly  at  this  crisis  appeare'd  the  second 
edition  of  Count  Auersperg’s  ‘  Walks.’  Its 
effect  may  be  imagined.  For  a  time  it  seems  to 
have  been  secretly  devoured  with  the  keen  rel¬ 
ish  which  that  sacred  writer  so  well  described 
when  he  said,  “  Stolen  waters  are  sweet.” 
At  length,  however,  as  the  restrictions  on  po¬ 
litical  freedom  were  continued;  as  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  princes  of  free  constitutions  were 
falsified  ;  when  Hanover,  robbed  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  given  it  by  our  William  the  Fourth, 
cried  to  the  “  Bund”  for  help  against  des¬ 
potism,  and  received  only  the  startling  reply, 
that  the  Bund  could  take  no  cognizance  of 
any  complaint  which  did  not  come  through 
a  government  channel — in  other  words,  that 
the  Confederation  was  a  confederation  of 
princes,  not  for,  but  against  the  people  ;  then 
broke  forth  a  tribe  of  zealous  followers  in 
the  Count’s  train.  The  most  effective  of 
these,  however,  are  such  as  have  appeared 
within  the  last  two  years. 

We  must  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
Count.  He  wanders  forth  into  the  country 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  seated  on  the 
Cobenzlberg  above  Vienna,  writes  “  Spring 
Thoughts.”  Charmed  by  the  landscape  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  wishes  that  the  Emperor  were 
sitting  even  there,  and  would  cry  to  the  vale 
beneath — “  Austria!  thou  Land  of  the  East, 
letitbedayinthee !”  He  recalls  thegreat deeds 
ofits  armies,  and  asks  whether  in  its  campaigns 
Right,  and  Light,  and  Freedom  always  stood 
as  warrior  allies  in  its  ranks  ;  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  respond  that  “  the  answer  is  not 
sweet.”  In  the  next  poem,  however,  he  so 
admirably  touches  ofl’  Meiteriiich  that  we 
must  translate  wholly  the — 
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Saloon  Scene. 

’Tis  evening  ;  flame  the  cliandeliers  in  the  orna¬ 
mented  hall  ; 

From  the  crystal  of  tall  mirrors  thousand-fold  their 
splendors  fall. 

In  the  sea  of  radiance  moving,  almost  floating, 
round  are  seen 

Lovely  ladies  young  and  joyous,  ancient  dames  of 
solemn  mien. 

And  amongst  them  staidly  pacing,  with  their  orders 
graced,  elate, 

Here  the  rougher  sons  of  war,  there  peaceful  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  state. 

But  observed  by  all  observers,  wandering  mid  them 
one  I  view 

Whom  none  to  approach  dare  venture,  save  th’ 
elect,  illustrious  few. 

It  is  he  who  holds  the  rudder  of  proud  Austria’s 
ship  of  state. 

Who  mid  crowned  heads  in  congress,  acting  for 
her,  sits  sedate. 

But  now  see  hini  !  O  how  modest,  how  polite  to 
one  and  ail ; 

(iracious,  courtly,  smiling  round  him,  on  the  great 
and  on  the  small. 

The  stars  upon  his  bosom  glitter  faintly  in  the  cir¬ 
cle’s  blaze. 

But  a  smile  so  mild  and  friendly  ever  on  his  fea¬ 
tures  plays ; 

Both  when  from  a  lovely  bosom  now  he  takes  a 
budding  rose. 

And  now  realms,  like  flowers  withered,  plucks  and 
scatters  as  he  goes. 

Equally  bewitching  sounds  it,  when  fair  locks  his 
praise  attends. 

Or  when  he,  from  heads  anointed,  kingly  crowns 
so  calmly  rends. 

Ay,  the  happy  mortal  seemeth  in  celestial  joys  to 
swim 

W'hom  his  word  to  Elba  doometh,  or  to  Munkat’s 
dungeons  grim. 

O  could  Europe  now  but  see  him  !  so  obliging,  so 
gallant. 

As  the  man  in  martial  raiment,  as  the  church’s 
priestly  saint. 

As  the  state’s  star-covered  servant,  by  his  smile  to 
heaven  advanced. 

As  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  are  all  enraptured 
and  entranced  ! 

Man  o’  tir  Empire  !  Man  o’  th’  Council  !  as  thou 
art  in  kindly  mood, 

Show’s!  thyself  just  now  so  gracious,  unto  all  so 
wondrous  good. 

Sec  !  without,  a  humble  client  to  thy  princely  gate 
hath  pressed, 

Who  with  token  of  thy  favor  burns  to  be  supremely 
blessed. 

Nay  !  thou  hast  no  cause  of  terror  !  he  is  honest 
and  discreet, 

Carries  no  concealed  dagger  ’neath  his  garments 
smooth  and  neat. 

It  is  Austria’s  People! — open, — full  of  truth  and 
honor — see  ! 

How  he  prays  most  mildly,  “May  I — take  the  free- 
do  in  to  he  free  ?" 

In  “  Priests  anti  Parsons,”  and  in  “  Tlie 
Fat  and  Lean,”  the  Count  compares  the 
good  and  mischievous  clergy,  expressing  his 
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love  and  reverence  for  the  one  class,  and  his 
indignant  hatred  of  the  other.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  while  popery  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  popular,  and  winning  prose¬ 
lytes  where  it  has  ceased  politically,  and  its 
old  features  have  become  forgotten,  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  continued  most  pro¬ 
minent,  it  has  been  suddetdy  attacked  by  the 
people,  as  in  Spain,  or  so  far  as  any  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  papal  power  is  concerned,  has 
been,  by  the  very  governments,  politically 
annihilated.  In  the  two  great  catholic  states 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  Bavaria,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  wdiere  the  monarchs 
themselves  are  strictest  catholics,  there, 
though  the  religion  is  upheld,  the  papal 
power  has  been  put  down  by  the  govern¬ 
ments.  Popery  and  the  Jesuits  are  especial 
objects  of  detestation  with  the  German  liber¬ 
als,  and  they  do  not  forget  that  Metternich, 
the  most  wily  of  all  wily  ministers,  was  the 
man  who  hit  on  the  grandest  discovery  in 
political  despotism  ever  yet  made — that  of 
converting  National  Education  into  the  basis 
and  great  engine  of  slavery. 

When  despotic  Princes  began  to  tremble 
before  the  advance  of  popular  knowledge, 
Metternich  only  smiled.  He  called  to  mind 
I  the  words  of  Solomon — “  Bring  up  a  child  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  wall  not  depart  from  it.”  “  That,” 
thought  he,  “  which  is  good  for  one  way,  is 
equally  good  for  another.  Bring  up  a  people 
in  any  way,  and  when  they  are  old  they  will 
not  depart  from  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  great 
political  light !  Seize  the  principle — apply 
it  to  the  nation,  instead  of  letting  your  ene¬ 
mies,  the  liberals,  apply  it.  Bend  the  twig 
while  it  is  young,  and  all  the  powders  on  earth 
shall  never  be  able  to  raise  it  again !” 

Austria  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  grand  dis¬ 
covery — the  principle  of  a  (wovernment  Edit- 
cation  as  a  National  Education^  and  that 
with  a  success  which  caused  it  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  copied,  and  carried  out  with  the  most 
conclusive  results  in  Prussia ;  where,  while 
the  unsuspicious  liberals  of  England  have 
been  watching  to  see  the  growth  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  amid  the  people  blow’  up 
the  Prussian  despotism,  it  has  been,  by  a 
subtly  adopted  system,  by  w'hich  the  nation¬ 
al  schoolmasters  became  half  schoolmasters 
and  more  than  half  policemen,  perhaps  rivet¬ 
ed  for  ever.  We  have  alluded  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  merely  to  show  why  the  modern  political 
poets  so  bitterly  denounce  popery  and  priest¬ 
craft,  and,  passing  over  Count  Auersperg’s 
poems  on  these  subjects,  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  two  short  ones — the  ‘  Mauth- 
cordon’  (Cordon  of  Customs)  and  ‘  The 
Censor.’ 
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The  Customs  Cordon,  * 

Our  country  is  a  garden,  which  the  liiiiid  garden¬ 
er’s  doubt 

With  an  iron  pulisado  has  enclosed  round  about  ; 
But  without  live  folk,  whom  entrance  to  this  garden 
could  make  glad. 

And  a  guest  who  loves  sw’cet  scenery,  cannot  be  so 
very  bad. 

Black  and  yellow  lists  go  stretching  round  our 
borders  grim  and  tight ; 

Custom-house  and  beadle  watchers  guard  our  fron¬ 
tiers  day  and  night — 

Sit  by  day  before  the  tax-house,  lurk  hy  night  i’  th’ 
long  damp  grass. 

Silent,  crouching  on  their  stomachs,  louring  round 
on  all  who  puss. 

That  no  single  foreign  dealer,  foreign  wine,  to¬ 
bacco  bale. 

Foreign  silk,  or  foreign  linen,  slily  steal  within 
their  pale ; 

That  a  guest,  than  all  more  hated,  set  not  foot  upon 
our  earth, — 

Thought^  which  in  a  foreign  soil,  in  foreign  light 
has  had  its  birth  ! 

Finally  the  watch  grows  weary,  when  the  ghostly 
hour  draws  near, 

For  in  our  good  land  how’  many  from  all  spectres 
shrink  in  fear  ! 

Cold  and  cutting  blows  the  north-wind,  on  each 
limb  doth  faintness  fall  ; 

To  the  pot-house  steal  the  watchers,  w’here  both 
w'ine  and  comfort  call. 

See  1  there  start  forth  from  the  bushes,  from  the 
night-wind’s  shrouding  wings. 

Men  w'ith  heavy  packs  all  laden,  carts  up-heaped 
with  richest  things. 

Silent  as  the  night-fog  creeping,  through  the  noise¬ 
less  tracks  they  wend  ; 

Sec  !  there  too  goes  Thought  amongst  them — to¬ 
wards  his  mission’s  sacred  end  ! 

W^ith  the  smugglers  must  he  travel, — he  who  no¬ 
thing  hides  from  sight ! 

With  the  murky  mists  go  creeping — he  the  son  of 
Day  and  1/ight ! 

Oil  !  come  forth,  ye  thirsty  drinkers  !  weary  watch¬ 
ers,  out ! — this  way  ! 

Fling  yourselves  in  rank  and  file — post  yourselves 
in  armed  array  ! 

Point  vonr  muskets  !  sink  your  colors  with  the 
freeman’s  solemn  pride  ! 

Let  the  drums  give  joyful  thunder — cast  the  jealous 
barriers  wide  !  ] 

That  with  green  palms  all  victorious,  proud  and 
free  in  raiment  bright. 

Through  the  hospitable  country  Thought  may 
wander  scattering  light ! 

The  Count  extends  his  walks  mid  the 
charms  of  the  spring,  and  asks  when  shall  the 
spring  of  freedom  bloom  thus  in  his  country  ? 
lie  sits  in  the  garden  bower  of  a  country  inn, 
enjoying  the  delicious  scene  before  him;  a 
stranger  approaches  with  a  friendly  face,  and 
seats  himself  beside  him ;  but,  suspecting 
that  he  may  be  a  police  spy,  the  Count  hast¬ 
ens  away  and,  plunging  into  a  neighboring 


wood,  weeps  burning  tears  over  the  .spirit  of 
distrust  which  the  government  infuses  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  He  paces  the  field  of 
Aspern,  and  thinks  how  the  freedom  of  Aus¬ 
tria  was  achieved  there  only  to  be  lost  again. 
A  swallow  flying  southward  awakes  in  him 
the  question  “  Whither  ?”  which  is  echoed 
by  another  question — “  Whither  are  the 
princes  of  Austria  conducting  the  country 
To  which  he  gives  them  answer :  To  a  reign 
of  hypocrites,  when  no  man  dare  look  another 
in  the  face;  when  the  monk’s  censers  are 
busy  wafting  the  incense  of  flattery ;  when 
geese  flourish,  and  are  never  plucked,  for 
there  is  no  press,  and  no  need  of  pens, — 
except  for  the  tax-gatherers ;  when  the  pro¬ 
fessor  shrinks  from  his  own  students,  who 
present  before  him  but  two  classes — savage 
cannibals,  and  youths  who  still  have  some 
ideas  :  when  an  imperial  edict  is  passed  to 
extinguish  all  lamps,  as  people  can  very  well 
find  the  way  to  their  mouths  without  them  ; 
and  when  priests  rejoice  in  the  perpetual 
midnight,  exclaiming;  “  What  a  beautiful 
day  !”  but  the  very  dead  remove  w'ith  coffin 
and  shroud  to  a  more  genial  resting-place. 
In  ‘The  Victory  of  Freedom,’  the  ‘  Hymn 
to  Austria,’  ‘  Maria  Theresa,’  ‘  The  Statue 
of  Joseph  il.,’  ‘  The  Right  of  Hospitality,’ 
address  ‘  To  the  Emperor,’  &.C.,  abound  the 
same  noble,  free,  and  generous  thoughts,  the 
same  keen  irony  ;  but  we  must  hold  to  our 
purpose,  and  give  only — 

The  Censor. 

Many  a  hero-priest  is  shown  us  in  the  storied  times 
of  yore. 

Who  the  word  of  truth  undaunted  through  the 
world  unceasing  bore  ; 

Who  in  the  halls  oi'kings  have  shouted, — “  Fie  !  I 
scent  lost  Freedom’s  grave  I” 

And  to  many  a  high  dissembler  bluntly  cried, 
“  Thou  art  a  knave  !” 

W^ere  I  but  such  Freedom’s  champion,  siirouded  in 
the  monkish  frock. 

Straight  unto  the  Censor’s  dwelling  1  must  hie,  and 
loudly  knock  ; 

To  the  man  must  say, — “  Arch  scoundrel,  dow'n  at 
once  upon  thy  knees. 

For  thou  art  a  vile  otVender — down  !  con^e^s  thy 
villanies.” 

.\nd  I  hear  the  wretch  already  how  he  wipes  his 
vilenes.s  clean — 

“Oh  your  reverence  is  in  error,  I  am  not  the  man 
you  mean  ! 

I  omit  no  muss,  no  duty,  fill  my  post  with  service 
true ; 

Fin  no  lewd  one,  no  blasphemer,  murderer,  thief, 
or  godless  Jew  !” 

But  my  zeal  indignant  flashes  from  my  heart  in 
flaming  tones. 

Like  the  thunder  mid  the  mountains  in  his  car  my 
answer  groans. 
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Every  glance  falls  like  an  arrow  cutting  through 
his  guilty  heart ; 

Every  word  is  like  a  hammer  which  makes  bone 
an  l  marrow  part. 

V'es  !  thou  art  a  stock-blind  Hebrew  !  for  thou  hast 
not  yet  divined, 

That  for  us,  like  Christ  all  glorious,  rose  too — Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Mind  ! 

Yes!  thou  art  a  bloody  murderer  !  doubly  curst  and 
doubly  fell, — 

Others  merely  murder  bodies — thou  dost  murder 
souls  as  well  ! 

Yes  !  thou  art  a  thief,  a  base  one,  or,  by  heaven  !  a 
fouler  wight ! 

Others  to  steal  fruits  do  leap  our  garden  fence  by 
night ; 

But  thou,  wretch  !  into  the  garden  of  the  human 
mind  liast  broke. 

And  w'ith  fruit,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  fell’st  the 
tree  too  at  a  stroke  ! 

Yes!  thou  art  a  base  adulterer  !  but  in  shame  art 
doubly  base — 

Others  burn  and  strive  for  beauties  that  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  gardens  grace ; 

But  a  crime  inspired  by  beauty  for  thy  grovelling 
soul’s  too  poor ; 

•Night  and  fog  and  vilest  natures  can  alone  thy  heart 
allure. 

I  ! 

Y'es !  thou  art  a  foul  blasphemer  !  or,  by  heaven  !  a 
devil  born  ! — 

Others  wood  and  marble  figures  dash  to  pieces  in 
their  scorn  ; 

But  tliy  hand,  relentless  villain  !  strikes  to  dust  the 
living  frame, 

Wliich  man’s  soul,  God’s  holy  image,  quickens  with 
its  thoughts  of  flame. 

Yes  !  thou  art  an  awful  sinner  !  true,  our  law's  yet 
leave  thee  free ; 

But  within  thy  soul  in  terror  rack  and  gallows  must 
thou  see. 

Smite  thy  breast  then  in  contrition,  thy  bowed 
head  strew  ashes  o’er; 

Bend  thy  knee — make  full  confession, — “  Go  thy 
W'ay  and  sin  no  more  !” 

Can  this  zealous  and  able  champion  of  free¬ 
dom  have  abandoned  the  great  cause  of  his 
country  ?  So  suspect,  and  so  accuse  him,  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers.  In  the  Allgc- 
mcirA  Zvitunir  oi  Veh.  13th,  1840,  appeared 
this  paragraph,  from  a  Viennese  paper — 
“  Anastatius  Griin  has  been  some  days  here 
to  solicit  for  himself  the  golden  key  of  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  as  his  wife,  here¬ 
ditary  Countess  Attems,  has  been  created 
Lady  of  the  order  of  the  Starry  Cross,  and 
cannot  go  to  court  alone.  It  is  said  the  Count 
has  completely  renounced  the  poet.”  On  this, 
great  has  been  the  outcry  and  indignation 
throughout  all  “  Young  Germany  and  every 
radical  poet  has  fired  off  at  him  his  poetico- 
political  blunderbuss.  We  do  not,  however, 
spite  of  all  the  court  metamorphoses  that  our 
times  have  shown,  lightly  credit  the  apostacy 


of  such  a  spirit.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
Count  sees  clearly  that  he  has  done  all  that 
he  can  at  present  do,  and  without  wishing  to 
’make  a  u.seless  martyr  of  himself,  leaves  the 
seed  he  has  sown  to  grow  and  produce  its  na¬ 
tural  fruits. 

The  songs  of  Dingelstedt,  Hoffmann,  Dalei, 
Ilerrwegh,  Ortlepp,  Scherr,  and  Puttmann, 
we  reserve  for  another  paper. 


SING  ME  TO  MY  SLUMBERS. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

[From  the  -Metrupolilan.] 

“  That  strain  ajraiii  ; — it  had  a  dyitij;  fall ; 

O.  it  caino  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  South, 

Tiiat  breathes  iition  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing,  and  giving  odor.” 

Twelfth  Nioht. 

Sing  me  to  my  slumbers  ; 

With  those  melting  numbers 
Soothe  my  trembled  breast  ; 

Let  thy  gentle  finger 
O’er  the  sweet  chords  linger 
Till  1  sink  to  rest ; 

Oh  !  may  dreams  of  pleasure 
Spring  from  that  sweet  measure. 

Bringing  all  I  treasure 
Back  again  to  sight ! 

Looks  for  which  I  languish. 

Tones  that  soothe  my  anguish. 

Steal  upon  my  nigiit ! 

Early  (lays  ar a  fleetest y 
But  they  are  the  sweetest  ' 

Heart  cun  ever  know  ; 

Golden  rays  of  glory 
Crown  their  fiiiry  story, 

All  is  summer  glow. 

Late  and  early  meeting. 

Household  faces  greeting. 

Keep  the  heart  still  beating. 

True  to  Xature's  tone  : 

Till  the  world  has  spoken, — 

“  Let  home’s  spell  be  broken  !* 

Then  the  charm  is  gone.* 

What  can  worldlings  otfer. 

Let  them  heap  the  coffer 
Full  of  shining  gold  ; 

Ah  !  not  all  their  treasure 
Fills  the  golden  measure 
Loving  hearts  enfold. 

World,  thy  visor  covers 
Hollow  friends  and  lovers  j 
Man  too  soon  discovers 
Early  friends  are  best ; 

Sing  me  to  my  slumbers. 

With  those  melting  numbers, 

Sing  me  to  my  rest  ! 

*  This  song  was  written  to  the  music  of  a  melancholy  Irish 
air,  which  is  admirably  suited  for,  and  soumls  must  beautifully 
with  three  voices. 
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Late  Insurrection  in  Italy. — The  Gazette  des 
Tribuninu  gives  the  following  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  extraordinary  commission  as¬ 
sembled  at  Holi)gna  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  excited  an  insurrection  in  that  city. 
It  may  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  state  that, 
according  to  another  account  from  Paris,  no  convic¬ 
tion  could  have  taken  place,  as  the  military  com¬ 
mission  hail  not  yet  sat  for  the  trial  of  the  ottenders 
in  the  revolt,  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  were 
still  in  progress  : — 

“The  insurrectional  movement  w’hich  arose  at 
several  points  of  the  legations  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  last  cannot  have  been  forgotten.  It  appears 
that  this  political  manifestation,  which  caused  so 
much  anxiety  to  Cardinal  Bernetti,  occurred  sooner 
than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  central  committee 
of  Boh>gna  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  Papal 
(iovernment  having  been  justly  alarmed,  thought  it 
necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  conspirators  by  a 
display  of  all  the  force  at  its  disposal.  The  Cardi- 
nal-(iovernor  relied  principally  on  the  Swiss  and 
the  carabineers.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
These  two  corps  displayed  both  zeal  and  courage 
in  guarding  the  positions  intrusted  to  them,  and  in 
the  ditierent  engagements  with  the  insurgents. 

“  The  most  formidable  band  was  commanded  by 
Dr.  Muratori.  Indignant  at  an  outrage  committed 
on  his  mother,  a  woman  75  years  of  age,  he  swore 
to  be  revenged.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
50  young  men  as  determined  as  himself,  and 
amongst  them  he  counted  his  brother  and  six  ne¬ 
phews. 

“  Muratori  commenced  by  attacking  a  fort  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  captain  and  .50  carabineers.  The  captain 
was  the  person  who  had  committed  the  outrage 
against  his  mother.  The  attack,  which  was  direct¬ 
ed  with  as  much  energy  as  success,  lasted  more 
than  four  hours.  The  carabineers  opposed  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  but,  attacked  with  fire,  the 
greater  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
The  captain  and  several  carabineers  were  killed 
during  the  action.  The  insurgents  lost  but  two  men 
and  three  wounded. 

“  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  attack  that  seve¬ 
ral  arrests  were  made,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Bologna 
as  in  other  towns  of  Bologna. 

“  Two  priests  were  sent  from  Rome  to  direct 
summary  proceedings  against  the  prisoners. 

“  It  was  particularly  against  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  Muratori  that  the  military  commission 
was  directed. 

“This  court-martial,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was 
composed  of  Colonel  I’reddi  and  four  officers  cho¬ 
sen  amongst  the  corps  which  had  served  against 
the  insurgents.  The  trials  commenced  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  barrack  transformed  into  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed.  National 
guards  were  pl.accd  to  prevent  any  person  from  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  defence  of  the  accused  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  barristers  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  commission.  Their  fees  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  property  confiscated  belonging  to  the  prisoners 
convicted. 

“  The  proceedings  of  the  first  day,  the  1.5th  of 
October,  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  written  de¬ 
positions.  There  was  no  rira  voce  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  consequently  no  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  falsehood  from  truth  by  cross-examina¬ 
tions. 

“  ‘  I  protest,’  said  the  youngest  of  the  three  ac¬ 
cused,  ‘  against  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
witnesses  whose  depositions  have  been  read  against 


us  are  either  police  agents  or  men  of  notoriously 
bad  moral  character:  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  prove  this  fact.’ 

“  ‘  JJ^ilence  !’  exclaimed  the  public  prosecutor,  in 
a  menacing  tone,  ‘  you  have  no  right  to  protest, 
y^ou  have  been  brought  here  to  receive  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  your  criminal  conduct,  and  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  court.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  could  prove  an  alibi  by  a  hundred  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  sickness  at 
the  time.’ 

“‘Silence!  that  is  the  defence  of  every  culprit 
who  does  not  know  how  to  escape  the  puni.shnient 
he  has  merited,’  replied  the  President.  ‘If  your 
worthy  chief,  who  has  escaped  from  justice  by  a 
shameful  flight,  was  near  you,  he  would  make  a 
similar  defence.  Moreover,  your  counsel  can  pre¬ 
sent  your  defence,  and  the  court  will  judge  of  its 
value.’ 

“  Another  of  the  accused  asked  leave  to  prove 
that  he  was  arrested  on  the  denunciation  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  He  was  told  to  be  silent,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

“  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  court  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  two  of  the  accused,  and 
on  the  third  20  years  of  carcere  dura. 

“  In  ordinary  matters  execution  is  deferred  until 
the  Pope  shall  have  confirmed  the  sentence.  In 
political  trials  it  is  different.  The  friends  of  the 
condemned  were  not  even  apprised  of  the  result  of 
the  trial  until  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

“The  trials  were  resumed  on  the  20th  ult.,when 
out  of  the  five  accused  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot  on  the  public  walk  near  their  houses. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  consterna¬ 
tion  and  grief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna  when 
they  were  apprised  of  those  proceedings.  Domicil¬ 
iary  visits  and  arrests  continue.  The  doors  of  the 
dungeons  are  at  each  moment  closed  on  men  sus¬ 
pected  of  connivance  with  the  insurgents. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  commission  are  con¬ 
tinued  with  so  much  precipitancy,  that  no  person 
can  tell  what  may  be  the  result.  It  has  declared 
its  sittings  permanent;  and  all  the  prisoners  in  cus¬ 
tody  throughout  the  Papal  states  are  to  pass  succes¬ 
sively  before  this  severe  tribunal.” — Colonial  Gaz. 

The  Xanthcs  Expedition. — Intelligence  has 
been  received  at  Malta  from  the  party  in  the  valley 
of  the  Xanthus  up  to  the  2d  of  November.  The 
Medea  war-steamer,which  conveyed  the  expedition, 
reached  Rhodes  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  aAer  a  fine  run  of  something  over  three  days. 
The  pasha  of  the  place  received  Captain  Warden 
very  civilly;  and,  although  the  firman  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  not  yet  reached  him,  he  never¬ 
theless  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  expedition  to  commence  its  labors  ;  and 
accordingly,  after  presenting  the  pasha  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  and  his  own  likeness,  taken  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Scharf,  and  despatching  a  large  boatload  of  timber 
for  building  purposes,  the  Medea  weighed  anchor 
on  the  2lld,  and  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Xanthus.  On  the  24th  Captain  Warden  and  Mr. 
Fellows  landed,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  ;  and 
on  the  25th  the  rest  of  Mr.  Fellows’s  followers,  with 
carpenters  and  stonemasons.  The  lighter,  named  the 
Victoria,  was  got  out  and  launched,  and  loaded  with 
timber,  provisions,  and  stores.  On  the  26th,  25 
men,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  under  the  orders  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  .Massie,  left  the  ship,  and  encamped  themselves 
at  the  lower  station.  On  the  27th  the  other  two 
lighters,  named  the  Prince  Albert  and  Princess 
Royal,  w’ere  launched  ;  and  being  likewise  loaded, 
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were  despatrlied  with  30  men  more,  Mr.  llore,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Pidcock,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Temple,  who  relieved  the  first  party, 
which  proceeded  to  the  chief  station  at  Xunthus. 
On  the  iJr^th  the  provisions  were  all  landed,  and 
despatched  to  their  destinations  by  camels.  On  the 
iiOth,  although  a  day  of  rest,  the  shore-party  re¬ 
mained  hard  at  work,  clearing  away,  building  bar¬ 
racks,  road-making,  &c.  On  the  30th,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  party  from  the  Ciueen,  including  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  dill,  were  landed  to  join  Lieutenant 
Temple.  Even  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  an 
Englishman  was  found, — Viscount  Eastnor,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Somers,  travelling  with  a  Dr. 
Mitchell,  his  medical  attendant. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Water-Flan.vf.l. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle  thus  treats  of  this  curious 
substance,  which  has  recently  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  naturalists  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
— “  A  friend  put  into  my  hand  the  other  d.ay  a  yard 
or  two  of  what  seemed  a  coarse  kind  of  flannel, 
gray  on  one  side,  greenish  on  the  other,  and  a  full 
quarter  of  an  incli  thick.  It  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  river  Trent,  and  washed  ashore  in  vast  sheets. 
Those  who  had  seen  it  pronoiuiccd  it  a  manufactured 
article,  and  so  it  was — but  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

When  this  substance  is  handled,  it  is  harsh  to 
the  touch,  although  composed  of  finest  threads.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  no  character  by  which  it 
may  be  known  from  any  coarse  and  loosely-woven 
cloth.  The  microscope  reveals  its  nature.  It  is 
then  found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  jointed  threads, 
whose  joints  are  compressed  alternately  sideways 
and  vertically  ;  they  are  here  and  there  transparent, 
but  for  the  most  part  opaque,  and  rough  to  the  eye. 
Tile  white  side  is  more  opaque  than  the  other,  and 
more  unexaminable  ;  but  if  a  little  muriatic  acid  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  fragments  of  water- 
flannel  float,  copious  bubbles  of  air  appear,  which 
are  much  increased  in  quantity  by  the  application 
of  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  By  degrees  they  disap¬ 
pear.  They  were  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  extricat¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  on  a  coating  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  wfith  which  the  plant  is  more  or 
less  completely  invested.  If,  after  this  operation, 
the  threads  are  again  examined,  the  contents  of  the 
joints  become  visible  ;  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
flannel  they  are  filled  with  an  irregular  mass  of 
green  matter,  in  the  white  part  with  myriads  of 
globules,  intermixed  with  a  shapeless  substance. 
The  globules  are  the  seeds.  If  a  little  iodine  is 
then  given  to  the  flannel,  it  is  readily  absorbed,  and 
the  contents,  shapeless  matter,  globules,  and  all, 
become  deep  violet,  showing  that  all  this  substance 
is  starch. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  water-flannel  is  a  micro¬ 
scopical  plant,  composed  of  jointed  threads,  secret¬ 
ing  carbonate  of  lime  on  their  surface,  and  forming 
seeds  composed  of  starch  within  them.  And  when 
we  consider  that  the  joints  are  smaller  than  the  eye 
can  detect,  while  each  contains  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  seeds,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with 
what  rapidity  such  a  plant  is  multiplied.  Besides 
which,  as  their  contents  consist  to  a  great  extent 
of  starch,  the  most  readily  organizable  of  all 
vegetable  materials,  the  means  of  growth  with 
which  the  plant  is  provided  are  far  more  ample  than 
any  thing  we  know  of  in  the  higher  orders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

For  what  purposes,  we  may  ask,  is  this  small 
plant  intended.’  Is  it  fur  food  for  man  or  animals, 
or  for  decorating  the  waters  in  which  it  grows,  or 
for  adding  to  wealth  or  comfort  in  any  way?  It  is 
hard  to  answer  selfish  questions  of  this  sort.  That 


it  has  its  use,  we  may  rest  assured  ;  but  whf'ther  for 
us  or  our  fellow-creatures,  it  is  scarcidy  williiii  my 
province  to  determine.  I  may,  however,  suggest, 
that  it,  like  all  such  agents,  is  probal  ly  one  of  the 
great  means  of  moving  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
natural  world.  It  swarms  in  waters,  where  it  floats 
and  grows  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  What 
does  it  grow  on,  unless  the  decaying  matter  in 
which  all  water  abounds,  and  which  tends  to  pol¬ 
lute  it  ?  It  is,  therefore,  a  purifier  of  the  streams. 

It  is  cast  by  the  waters  on  the  meailows,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  every  1000  pounds  weight  of  it  400  pounds 
and  upwards  of  carbonate  of  lime,  200  pounds  of 
carbon,  with  at  least  15  pounds  of  the  air  called 
nitrogen.  These  are  manures,  which  the  water- 
flannel  rescues  from  the  flood  to  increase  the  vigor 
and  abundance  of  the  land.  But  it  is  also  the  nest 
of  insects  and  animalcules,  which  wander  amidst 
its  trackless  fields,  and  feed  upon  its  produce. 
Surely  these  are  uses  enough  without  a  hacknied 
appeal  to  tiie  admiration  of  what  are  called  inquir¬ 
ing  minds. 

But  it  may  be  that  nature  intends  such  plants  for 
higher  purposes.  One  quarter  of  its  weight  consists 
of  starch  and  azotized  substance;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  nutritious  matter  that  gives  bread  its  value. 
Why,  then,  might  not  the  water-flannel  be  con¬ 
verted  into  food  in  times  of  scarcity  ?  It  would 
certainly  be  far  better  than  the  bread  of  bark  and 
straw  which  has  been  sometimes  used.” — Cham¬ 
bers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Humanity. — Humanity  is,  in  regard  to  the  other 
social  affections,  what  the  first  lay  of  colors  is  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  picture.  It  is  a  ground  on  which  are 
piiinted  the  ditferent  kinds  of  love,  friendship,  and 
engagement.  As  the  ancients  held  those  places 
sacred  which  were  blasted  with  lightning,  we  ought 
to  pay  a  tender  regard  to  those  persons  who  are 
visited  with  affliction.  A  general  civility  is  due  to 
all  mankind  ;  but  an  extraordinary  humanity  and  a 
peculiar  delicacy  of  good  breeding  is  owing  to  the 
distressed,  that  we  may  not  add  to  their  affliction 
by  any  seeming  neglect. — Anon. 

Sandwich  Islands. — As  sure  as  passing  events 
call  into  even  temporary  notoriety  the  smallest 
speck  of  the  habitable  globe,  so  sure  is  a  lusting  re¬ 
cord  of  its  locality,  relative  position,  proportions, 
eciiliarities,  &c.,  to  issue  from  the  pre.<s  of  Mr. 
Vyld,  the  royal  geographer.  We  have  before  us  a 
beautiful  new  map  of  the  Sandwich  Isles, — in  a  chart 
of  the  world,  those  central  specks  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean, — on  a  scale  of  20  miles  to  the  inch,  most 
admirably  executed.  It  also  affords  information  as 
to  discovery,  products,  currents,  winds,  anchorage, 
&c. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Substitute  for  Indigo. — The  Mortting  Post  an- 
nounces  that  a  young  Scotchman  travelling  in  the 
Shand  country,  adjoining  the  Burman  cm[)ire,  has 
met  with  a  plant,  used  by  the  natives  for  dying, which 
is  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of  indigo,  as  it  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  price.  He  has  submitted  it  to  the 
Agri-horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  a  very  valuable  production 
— a  genuine  black  vegetable  dye. — Athcnunm. 

Sepulture. — Few  subjects  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  living  man  so  much,  from  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  world  which  we  possess  to  the  present 
hour,  as  the  consideration  of  tlie  best  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  mortal  remains  of  generations  as  they 
pass  away.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  under  many 
circumstances,  has  led  to  methods  at  which  tho 
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srnse  revolted ;  thougli  to  some  of  these,  various  I 
nations  became  reconciled  by  custom,  whilst  others 
continued  to  look  upon  them  with  aversion  and  dis¬ 
gust.  Not  to  dwell  on  old  or  distant  funeral  cus¬ 
toms — on  exposure  to  animals,  on  floating  in  rivers, 
nn  incremation,  and  on  appliances  still  more 
strange, — we  may  advert  to  the  recent  ellbrts  and 
devices  which  have  been  directed  to  overcome  the 
chief  evils  of  sepulture  as  practised  throughout 
civilized  Europe.  Against  burial  under  churches 
where  congregations  assemble  to  worship,  and  in 
crowded  localities  amid  the  swarming  population  of 
cities,  the  voice  of  the  public  bus  been  raised,  not 
only  in  reprehension,  but  in  apprebension  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  frequently  fatal  cttects 
from  these  causes  on  the  general  health,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  abhorrent,  criminal,  and  hardening 
scenes  which  are  the  inevitable  result.  As  remedial 
measures,  in  France  the  (iannal  process  has  been 
invented,  and  brought  into  considerable  use  ;  and 
in  many  places  the  formation  of  suburban  ceme- 
tries  b.as  been  carried  into  beneficial  effect.  Still 
there  seemed  to  be  something  yet  better  to  be  done 
— a  device,  as  it  were,  to  preserve  the  departed 
with  a  Gannal-aftection  for  their  memory,  and  to 
deposit  their  once-loved  bodies  where  they  might 
be  for  ages  secure,  and  tempt  not  the  violators  of 
the  tomb  to  despoil  them  for  their  leaden  sanctuary, 
nor  the  anatomist  for  their  sad  lessons  in  morbid 
science.  And  this  desideratum  has,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  been  most  ingeniously  and  gratefully  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  invention  patented  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Johnson,  which  we  were  invited  to  examine  in  the 
New  Road;  and  upon  which  we,  in  justice  to  its 
simplicity  and  completeness,  offer  these  remarks. 
It  is,  indeed,  but  an  improved  return  to  one  of  the 
methods  of  the  mediseval  ages,  and  one  which 
ought  to  have  become  universal  hud  there  not  been 
such  wide  chasms  in  tlie  frame  of  society,  immense¬ 
ly  filled  up  by  the  equalizations  that  have  since 
taken  place.  There  are  still,  no  doubt,  the  exces¬ 
sively  rich  and  the  miserably  poor;  but  there  is 
also  the  innumerable  and  omnipotent  middle  class 
between  ;  and  to  thc.se  do  inventions  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  appeal.  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  may  be  told  in 
few  words.  The  corpse,  enclosed  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  coffin,  is  deposited  in  a  case  of  the  same 
shape  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  in  the  top  of  which 
are  ledges  and  groove.s,  so  that  the  lid  being  fastened 
on  with  cement  and  rivetted  bolts,  nothing  but  brute 
force,  and  breaking  the  whole  to  pieces,  can  disturb 
the  hallowed  dead  !  !  !  There  is  no  matter  where 
such  sepulchres  are  put :  they  will  last  in  the  ground 
for  ever ;  they  will  lie  for  centuries  in  vaults  with¬ 
out  permitting  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid,  or  other 
deleterious  substance,  to  escape  they  will  endure 
in  the  earthen  mounds  of  the  humble  parish  church¬ 
yard,  and  in  the  niches  of  the  beautified  and  sculp- 
ture(l  cemetery.  Their  convenienev  is  also  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice.  The  stone  can  be  laid  in  the  last 
resting-place,  and  the  burial  ceremony  be  effected 
by  carrying  to  it  merely  the  wooilen  coffin  with  its 
enclosure,  and  fastening  it  within  the  same,  as  if 
done  before  removal.  Inscriptions  can  be  cut  on 
any  part.  And  above  all,  the  materialcrnd  weight 
defy  the  attempts  of  the  midnight  robber,  however 
loosely  guarded  against  even  by  conniving  officials. 
Their  appearance  also  is  agreeable  to  the  mourner 
in  distress,  for  they  look  clean  as  they  arc  durable  ; 
and  however  slight  importance  may  be  attached 
by  some  to  such  particulars,  there  are  thousands 
whose  feelings  would  be  sweetly  soothed  by  even 
such  alleviations  of  their  irremediable  grief.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  we  believe  the  stone  coffins 
are  not  very  expensive,  but  within  the  means  of 


numbers  whose  approbation  would  amply  recom¬ 
pense  the  inventor  for  his  very  valuable  and  very 
interesting  design. —  Lit.  Gaz. 

Literature  in  Italy. — During  the  year  1842 
there  have  been  printed  in  Italy  3,042  books  (the 
number  printed  in  1841  was  2,!H>0),  of  the.se  3,042, 
17G0,  or  about  three-fit\hs,  were  published  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom ;  of  the  remainder, 
508  appeared  in  Piedmont  ;  2il5  in  the  (irand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany  ;  216  in  the  Papal  States;  174 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  10  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  and  11  in  the  state  of  Lucca.  Of 
these  works  a  considerable  portion  were  transla¬ 
tions. — Examiner. 

Orange  Exhibition  at  the  Rotunda. — The 
Orange  Club,  called  the  “Protestant  Operative 
Association  and  Reformation  Society,”  with  whose 
secretary  Lord  De  Grey,  the  Ciueen’s  viceroy  in 
Ireland,  has  been  in  most  friendly  correspondence, 
held  a^^soirie  and  tea-party”  at  the  Rotunda,  on 
Monday  night.  Saunders's  News-Letter  reports, 

“  On  the  walls  of  the  room  were  affixed  banners  of 
orange  and  blue  colored  silk,  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  the  following,  among  other  mottos : — 
‘Protestant  Ascendancy,’  ‘No  Popery,’  ‘No  Sur¬ 
render,’  ‘  Ten  Ilishops  restored,’  ‘  No  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,’  ‘Scriptural  Education,’  ‘Repeal  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill,’  &.c.  4&c.  On  the  table  on 
the  platform  were  two  equestrian  figures  of  King 
William  III.,  dressed  out  with  orange  and  blue  rib¬ 
bons. — Several  of  the  male  portion  of  the  assemblage 
were  orange  and  blue  scarfs.”  There  was,  in  fact, 
a  regular  Orange  Lodge  on  the  occasion. — Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Magna  Charta. — The  words  of  Magna  Charta 
are  these  ; — “AW/t  rendemus,  nulli  neguhimus  aut 
differemus,  rectum  rel  justitiam  meaning  literally 
— “  We  will  sell,  deny,or  delay,  justice  to  no  man.” 
Who  the  “  we”  may  be  that  make  this  promise  it 
is  hard  to  say,  for  nobody  thinks  of  keeping  it. 
As  to  justice  never  being  sold,  let  any  man  look  at 
the  bill  of  costs  he  gets  firoin  his  attorney.  As  to  its 
hoing  denied,  let  him  seek  justice  in  a  Court  of  Re¬ 
quests;  and  as  to  its  being  delayed,  let  him  com¬ 
mence  a  suit  in  Chancery.  Coke,  who  is  the  funni¬ 
est  fellow  for  a  law  writer  that  was  ever  known, 
says  that  any  man  “  may  have  justice  and  right 
freely  without  sale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and 
speedily  without  delay,” — a  burst  of  humor  such  as 
old  Coke  very  often  favors  us  with. — Punch's  Comic 
Jilackstune. 

Tartar  on  the  Teeth. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Institute,  a  paper  was  received  and  read 
from  M.  Mandl,  entitled  “  Microscopic  Investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tartar  and  Mucous 
Covering  of  the  Tongue  and  Teeth.”  If  we  are  to 
believe  M.  Mandl's  microscope,  the  human  mouth 
is  a  perfect  cemetery,  where  millions  of  infusoria 
find  their  catacombs.  Leuwenhdeck  liad  already 
told  us  that  the  human  mouth  was  peopled  with 
iiifusory  animals,  and  that  the  mucous  secretion  on 
its  surface  served  as  the  medium  in  which  they  ex¬ 
ist ;  but  it  remained  for  M.  Mandl  to  discover  that 
the  tartar  w’hich  covers  the  teeth  is  formed  of  the 
mountains  of  the  dead  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
medium.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  prevent  these  concretions. 
One  of  the  best  dentifrices  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  pure 
tepid  water. — Chambers' s  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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Romax  Antiquities  found  at  Rougiiam. — 
These  antiquities  were  found  in  September  last  at 
Roughatn,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  While  some 
laborers  were  digging  on  Eastlow  Hill  a  large  bar- 
row  in  the  parish  of  Roiigham  (Low  being  the 
Saxon  for  barrow),  they  di.scovered  an  iron  lamp 
and  one  or  two  other  remains,  which  induced  the 
proprietor  to  dig  systematically  on  the  site  of  one 
or  two  smaller  barrows  in  the  vicinity.  In  one  of 
these,  which,  from  its  containing  burnt  human 
bones,  was  pronounced  to  be  of  that  species  of  Ro¬ 
man  tomb  called  hustum^  were  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles:  an  urn,  of  pale  bluish  glass,  with  tw’o 
reeded  handles  and  an  eared  mouth — the  ossorium^ 
or  bone  urn  :  a  lachrymatory,  or  perfume  vessel,  of 
dull  green  glass  :  a  very  corroded  coin  :  two  black 
jars  or  jugs:  a  large  spherical  pitcher,  of  coarse 
yellow  pottery,  and  another  of  the  same  character, 
but  much  smaller:  a  patera,  of  red  ware,  with  the 
potter’s  mark  on  it,  but  almost  illegible  :  two  sim- 
pula,  of  similar  ware,  on  one  of  which  the  potter’s 
mark,  Albuci,  for  Alhuci  officiiiA^  is  very  legible  :  an 
iron  lamp,  two  iron  rods,  and  some  gold  dust.  The 
date  of  these  barrows  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined ;  but  Prof.  Henslow  seems  to  think, 
from  the  nature  of  the  tombs,  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  them  of  the  same  date  with  the 
barrows  at  Bartlow,  noticed  by  Mr.  Rokewood,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  the  period  of  Hadrian  ;  consequently, 
between  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era. — 
Athenccum. 

Balloon  Propelled  bv  Machinery. — Mr. 
Monck  Mason  is  exhibiting,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  a 
large  model  of  a  Balloon  projielled  by  machinery. 
The  balloon  is  supported  in  the  air  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  hydrogen  gas  ;  the  propelling  power  is  the 
Archimedean  screw,  worked,  in  the  model,  by  a 
spring  wtieel ;  and  the  balloon  can  be  made  to  as¬ 
cend  or  descend,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  raising  or 
lowering  an  attached  rudder.  The  contrivance  is 
ingeni  ms,  and  the  experiments  were  successful. 
As  it  is  not  offered  as  a  model  of  an  aerial  locomo¬ 
tive  by  which  road  and  railway  travelling  are  to  be 
superseded,  we  are  not  called  on  to  point  out  those 
inlierent  defects  which  would  prove  insurmounta¬ 
ble  obstacles  to  any  such  practicable  application  of 
it. —  Ibid. 

Metallic  Sand. — This  sand  is  produced  by 
grinding  copper  slag  by  means  of  powerful  machine¬ 
ry,  and  consists  of  iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  silica, 
the  iron  predominating ;  the  slag  is  procured  in 
abundance  in  Swansea.  In  chemical  analysis  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  pozzolano,  and  in  point  of  dura¬ 
bility  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the  latter.  With  blue 
lias  lime,  which  is  used  for  h3draulic  works,  the 
metallic  sand  readily  enters  into  combination,  and 
these  having  been  used  together  for  external  works, 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
proved  the  indurating  qualities  of  the  metallic  sand, 
after  an  experience  of  eight  years.  Specimens  were 
laid  on  the  table  :  1st,  brickwork  of  a  fresh-water 
tank,  which  had  been  erected  six  years,  was  re¬ 
moved  by  a  pick-axe  ;  the  bricks  yielding  to  the 
strokes  of  the  axe,  but  the  cement  remaining  solid  ; 
2nd,  imitations  of  marble  executed  by  a  painter  on 
the  face  of  stuccoed-work,formed  of  metallic  cement, 
in  conjunction  with  common  chalk,  lime,  and 
putty,  and  afterwards  polished  ;  3rd,  a  specimen  of 
fresco-painting,  also  executed  on  a  face  similar  to 
the  above  ;  4th,  a  vase,  the  figures  on  which  retain 
their  original  sharpness,  although  it  has  been  ex¬ 


posed  to  the  atmosphere  for  many  years. — Athe- 
iKPum. 

Hurricane. — The  following  extract  is  from  a 
letter  received  by  Mr.  E.  Turner,  M.  P.  for  Truro, 
from  his  son,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Carthagena,  dated 
October  23rd: — “On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a 
most  awful  catastrophe  occurred  here,  in  sight  of 
my  house.  About  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  vivid 
lightning  came  on,  with  tremendous  thunder — such 
lightning  as  was  never  seen  at  Carthagena,  within 
the  memory  of  man.  I  left  my  bed,  and  proceeded 
to  the  window,  where  1  had  not  been  five  minutes 
before  I  heard  a  great  rushing  of  wind  proceeding 
from  the  east,  and  I  observed  also  a  water-spout, 
which  immediately  burst,  carrying  with  it  into  the 
air  five  large  felucca  boats,  of  forty  to  fifty  tons 
each,  which  fell  into  the  water  again,  upside  down, 
and  of  course  sank,  with  the  poor  sailors  on  board, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  drowned.  It  then  proceeded 
in  a  north-west  direction,  unroofing  houses,  carry¬ 
ing  otf  timber  trees,  and  even  rocks  of  great  weight. 
Tliis  morning,  two  poor  fellows,  sailors,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  the  vessels,  were  found  dead  about 
a  league  from  Carthagena,  having  been  carried  off 
and  dropped  by  the  whirlwind.  On  the  mole  were 
thrown  huge  stones,  houses  were  demolished,  and 
the  roof  of  the  Prisichi,  where  the  convicts  are  con¬ 
fined,  was  completely  carried  away.  Strange,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  may  seem,  an  English  brig  was  at  an¬ 
chor  within  50  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  water¬ 
spout  burst,  and  sustained  no  damage  whatever.” — 
AthernBum. 

Cardinal  Fesch’s  Magnificent  Gallery. — 
The  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch’s  magnificent  gallery  is 
fixed  to  take  place  at  Rome  in  March  next.  No 
gallery  in  Italy  is,  it  is  said,  so  rich  as  this  in  the 
multitude  and  diversity  of  schools.  There  are 
many  first-rate  pictures  of  Holbein,  Vanhuysen, 
Teniers,  Backhuv’sen,  Rembrandt,  Vandervelde, 
VVouvermans,  Sneyders,  Jan  Steen,  Rubens,  Van¬ 
dyke,  Ruvsdael,  &c  ;  capital  works  of  Kaphacl, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Guido,  Titian,  Andrea  dal  Sarto, 
Giulio  Romano,  Albano,  the  Carracci,  Beato  .\n- 
gelico,  &c. ;  many  of  Watteau,  Lesueur,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Greuse,  Poussin,  &c. — Ibid. 

From  Stockholm,  it  is  stated  that  a  banquet  was 
given  on  the  11th  ult.,  by  tbe  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  that  capital,  in  honor  of  the  sixty-fourth 
birthday  of  Berzelius;  the  same  day  being  also  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  nomination  of  that 
illustrious  man  to  the  otfice  of  Secretary  of  the 
learned  body  in  question. — From  Copenhagen,  we 
hear  that  Thorwaldsen  has  completed  the  colossal 
statute  of  Hercules,  destined,  with  those  of  itlscula- 
pius,  Minerva,  and  Nimesis  (all  colossal,  and  of 
bronze),  to  adorn  the  fagade  of  the  royal  residence, 
the  Castle  of  Christianburg. — Athencmm. 

Ancient  Sepulture. — In  digging  a  trench  at 
Dammarlin  (Jura)  a  largo  flag-stone  was  discovered, 
opening  into  a  vault  below,  in  which  were  found 
twelve  stone  cases,  raised  against  the  wall,  like 
sentry-boxes.  One  of  these  was  broken  into,  and 
disclosed  a  Ifeadless  skeleton,  in  a  complete  suit  of 
armor,  eaten  up  with  rust,  but  still  held  together 
by  leather  thongs.  At  its  feet  lay  a  purse  of  metal¬ 
lic  rings,  containing  23  small  bronze  and  silver 
medals;  and  also  a  handsomely  chased  oct.igonal 
reliquary,  which  had  apparently  been  attached  by 
a  chain.  The  date  is  supposed  to  bo  of  the  J  1th  or 
12th  century;  and  the  coins  all  belong  to  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  except  one  representing  Charlemagne. 
Some  remains  of  Gothic  inscriptions  apjiear  :  tho 
I  tomb  has  been  closed  for  the  present. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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William  Pinnock. — Few  names  are  better 
known  in  tbc  annals  of  education  titan  tliat  of 
IVUliam  Pinnoch^  attached  to  so  many  elementary 
school-books,  Catechisms,  Histories,  and,  in  short, 
to  every  class  of  useful  and  valuable  study  for  tbe 
young.  He  died  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  his  sixty-second 
year,  and  in  very  poor  circumstances,  only  allevi¬ 
ated  by  tbe  aflcctionate  attentions  of  a  wife  and  re¬ 
latives  who  had  unhappily  been  estranged  from  his 
latterly  wayward  and  expedient-seeking  course  ofj 
life.  But  poor  Pinnock  was  not  always  so  :  he  j 
made  fortunes,  and  he  lost  them  ;  for  his  mind  was  | 
speculative  beyond  satiety  or  cure.  From  the  i 
humblest  condition  be  raised  bimself  to  property  j 
and  consideration.  His  energy  was  invincible  ;  and 
had  he  been  as  steady  in  pursuit  as  he  was  ingeni-  ; 
ous  in  scheming,  he  might  have  hecn  one  of  the  ; 
richest  publishers  and  booksellers  in  Britain.  | 

Pinnock  was  lowly  born  at  Alton  in  Hampshire,  I 
where  he  made  his  first  start  as  a  teacher,  and  de- 
vi.sed  the  admirable  plan  of  catechetical  composition 
for  the  purposes  of  early  tuition.  Thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Newbury ;  where  the  stoppage  of  the  j 
bank  involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties.  We 
became  acquainted  with  him  about  that  time  ;  and 
an  act  on  his  part  of  a  very  honorable  nature  gave 
us  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  his  character.  For  a 
year  or  two,  settling  in  London,  he  was,  with  his 
then  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  Maunder,*  publisher  (with 
a  share)  of  the  then  young  Literary  Gazette.  His 
unwearied  activity  and  perseverance  at  this  period 
established  the  elementary  school-books,  which 
bore  his  name,  to  an  immense  extent ;  and,  if  he 
could  have  been  contented  with  success,  we  think  , 
we  may  speak  from  personal  knowledge  that  four  ! 
or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  nearly  his  cer¬ 
tain  reward.  But,  as  we  have  hinted,  his  Soul  was 
a  Projectile,  without  rest  or  end.  Success  only 
generated  desire  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  publishing 
most  prosperously,  he  devised  new  roads  to  fortune,  j 
and  steamed  away  upon  them  all,  as  they  inflamed 
his  imagination.  Among  others,  we  remember  one 
of  pianoforte-making;  to  secure  a  monopoly  in 
wbich  he  went  to  the  London  Docks,  &c.,  and 
bought  up  all  the  veneer  wood  that  could  be  got,  so 
that  all  the  old  houses  must  come  to  him  for  veneer, 
or  he  alone  could  manufacture  elegant  instruments  I 
And  so  he  sank  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  lot 
of  material  which  could  not  have  been  wrought  up 
in  half  a  century. 

Embarrassment  was  sure  to  follow  such  freaks 
as  these  ;  and  that  partnership  which  had  done  so 
much  for  him  was  broken  up.  Then  came  a  course 
of  numberless  erratic  modes  to  live  on  the  past,  and 
obtain  notoriety  and  means  enough  to  carry  other 
of  his  large  and  tempting  projections  into  effect.  His 
later  years  were  obscured  by  these  attempts,  and  his 
representations  (as  far  as  they  went)  reflected  some 
suspicions  and  discredit  upon  those  who  had  made 
and  sustained  him  in  his  earlier  and  better  days. 

*  Of  Mr.  Maunder,  the  authoi  of  the  Trfa.tvry  of  Knotrledsre, 
Biographical  Treasury,  and  other  works  of  the  kind,  unequalled 
fur  industry,  care,  anil  merit,  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy  hath  as  a  private  individual 
and  a  public  writer  of  the  most  usetul  description.  Though 
Pinnock  was  the  original  contiiver  of  the  majority  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  which  justly  obtained  such  extensive  popularity,  all  the 
best  paits  of  the  execution  were  by  Mr.  Maunder,  whose  sister 
is  Pinnoefc’s  widow  ;  and  whilst  the  one  unfortunately  forsook 
the  direct  road,  w’here  he  hud  accomplished  so  much,  to  follow 
illusory  projects,  the  other  persevered  honorably  in  tlie  path  of 
literary  labor  and  exertion,  earning  for  himself  an  unsullied  re¬ 
putation  for  great  ability  and  straightforward  enterprise.  By  Mr. 
Maunder  and  his  sister,  the  latter  clouded  days  of  their  misguid¬ 
ed  connexion  were  soothed  and  brightened  ;  for  his  errors  and 
neglect  were  all  forgotten  in  his  forlorn  condition. — Ed.  L.  Q. 


Whatever  were  his  errors, — tbe  errors  of  misfortune 
and  reduced  circumstances,  rendered  more  exciting 
by  the  fervent  structure  of  bis  disposition, — it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  works  produced  in  Jiis 
name,  and  through  his  exertions,  have  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  literary  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  now  prevalent  means  and  clamors 
for  universal  education.  He  has  done  much  in  his 
day  towards  this  popular  etVeet ;  and  in  his  early 
services  and  late  sufl'erings,  his  early  merits  and  ids 
late  decline,  we  must — a  just  and  generous  public 
must — lament  his  frailties,  but  do  honor  to  his  fore¬ 
sight  and  resolute  exertions  in  the  cause  of  “  in¬ 
struction  for  the  million.”  Like  too  many  pioneers, 
he  lost  his  own  way  ;  but  now  his  path  has  ended 
in  the  grave,  we  (who  have  sufiered  somewhat  by 
him)  would  put  his  Epitaph  among  those  who  have 
benefited  their  fellow'-creatures  ;  and,  as  was  said  of 
a  jester,  migh  inscribe  with  much  more  of  feeling, 
truth,  and  justice,  the  tomb  of  a  teacher — 

Alas,  poor  Pinnock  !  Lit.  Gaz. 

Mrs.  Marccs  Holmes. — Oct.  10.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Marcus  Holmes,  esq.  of  Westbury-on-Tr\  m, 
Somersetshire,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Emra,  Vicar  of  St.  lieorge’s,  Bristol,  recently  de¬ 
ceased. 

Mrs.  Holmes  was  not  one  of  those  who  blazon 
forth  their  talents — she  emphatically  pursued  the 
quiet  “  tenor”  of  her  way,  which  was  one  of 
peace  and  love  ;  but  enduring  monuments  of  her 
taste,  her  moral  worth,  and,  above  all,  her  piety, 
arc  conspicuous  in  the  works  which  remain  to 
j  testify  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Her  earliest  productions  were  given  to  the  Bristol 
Mirror.  Her  first  distinct  work  was  “  Lawrence 
the  Martyr;”  “Scenes  in  our  Parish”  followed, 
two  scries  of  which  were  published,  and  attracted 
so  much  attention,  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Southey’s  last  visit  to  Bristol  he  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
(ieorge’s,  to  congratulate  the  accomplished  author¬ 
ess  on  the  success  of  her  volumes,  which  were 
published  as  the  unassuming  production  of  “A 
Country  Parson’s  Daughter.”  Mrs.  Holmes  w'as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  British  and  other  maga¬ 
zines  ;  and  the  annuals  also  were  occasionally  adorn¬ 
ed  by  her  beautiful  verses.  Her  best  energies 
(whilst  she  lived  at  St.  George’s)  were  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  temporal,  and  especially  the 
spiritual,  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingswood, 
and  its  vicinity,  where  her  early  days  were  spent. 
After  the  death  of  her  venerated  parent  she  removed 
to  Westbury,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  her  beloved 
family,  she  resided  until  the  summons,  peculiarly 
I  sudden  and  afflictive,  was  issued — “  Come  up  hith¬ 
er.”  That  she  has  entered  into  the  “joy  of  her 
Lord,”  whom  she  so  sincerely  followed  on  earth, 
is  the  only  and  best  consolation  of  the  many  sor¬ 
rowing  friends  whom  she  has  left  behind. — Gent. 
Maz. 

C.  E.  F.  Weyse. — In  1842. — At  Copenhagen, 
aged  sixty-eight,  Christopher  Ernst  I'rederikVV'cyse, 
the  master  Composer  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

He  was  born  at  Altona,  in  1774,  of  indigent  but 
respectable  parents  ;  his  mother  was  well  known 
in  that  town  for  her  performances  on  the  piano,  and 
j  his  grandfather,  the  Cantor  at  the  parochial  church, 

I  gave  him  his  first  musical  lessons;  his  stepfather, 

!  however,  destined  him  for  the  counting-house,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  him  most  unqualified 
for  the  task.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  young  Weyse 
landed  at  Copenhagen,  provided  merely  with  a  few 
letters  of  introduction ;  one  was  for  the  leader  of 
the  Royal  Orchestra,  Schultz,  a  man  of  talent  and 
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merit,  whose  compositions  were  at  the  time  much 
admired,  and  Weyse  won  his  heart  at  their  first  in¬ 
terview,  by  improvising  a  pianoforte  fantasia^  on 
one  of  Schultz's  airs.  After  a  short  tinu*,  Weyse 
received  an  appointment  to  his  taste,  that  of  organ¬ 
ist  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  he  had  full 
time  for  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  composition. 
The  works  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Gluck  were  the 
foundation  of  his  studies.  In  the  .Wgemeine 

musikalische  Zeituntr  made  mention  of  Weyse  in 
the  following  terms:  “He  is  one  of  the  first  per¬ 
formers  on  the  piano  now  existing  ;  in  his  fantasias 
he  unites  the  science  of  Bach  to  the  inexhaustible 
genius  of  Mozart ;  if  he  can  succeed  in  reaching  the 
taste  of  the  latter,  the  art  cannot  be  carried  to  greater 
perfection.  Of  his  masterly  compositions,  we  have 
yet  only  seen  a  collection  of  sonatas,  his  great  sym¬ 
phonies  not  having  found  a  publisher,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  have  been  ottered  without  regard  to  com¬ 
pensation  or  emolument.” 

With  his  studies  of  music  Weyse  united  at  that 
time  those  of philosophy ,  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
the  languages.  Even  poetry  was  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  by  him  ;  but  whilst  thus  engaged,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  attaeJiment  threw  him  into  a  state  of  melan¬ 
choly  which  lasted  for  years.  He  was  roused  from 
his  despondency  by  hearing  Mozart’s  “Don  Juan” 
(in  1807),  and  seriously  betook  himself  to  compos¬ 
ing  for  the  stage  ;  Oehlenschlager  supplied  him  with 
a  text,  and  Weyse  gave  full  vent  to  his  genius  in  the 
comic  opera,  “  The  Sleeping  Draught,”  which  has 
been  given  with  continual  success  at  the  Copenha¬ 
gen  Opera  since.  1800  ;  and  in  the  exquisite  romantic 
operas,  “  Faruk”  and  “  Ludlam’s  Cave,”  the  latter 
of  which  might  easily  be  transferred  to  the  English 
stage.  Weyse  became  the  father  of  the  romantic 
opera  in  Denmark.  Till  then  the  influence  of 
Gluck  and  Mozart  had  not  been  felt,  although  Co¬ 
penhagen  possessed  composers  of  much  merit  and 
originality,  as  Schultz  and  Kuntzen.  For  this 
Weyse  paved  the  way,  and  his  dramatic  genius 
seemed  to  culminate  in  his  music  to  Shakspere’s 
“  Macbeth”  (1817),  a  subject  worthy  of  his  poetic 
mind.  Amongst  his  later  dramatic  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  “Floribella”  (182oJ,  “  Kenilworth” 
(1832),  and  an  operetta,  full  of  spirit  and  beauty, 
entitled,  “  An  Adventure  in  the  Garden  of  Rosen¬ 
berg,”  the  subject  being  a  comic  love-intrigue  in  a 
favorite  public  garden  of  Copenhagen. 

As  a  dramatic  composer,  Weyse  became  very 
popular  in  his  own  country,  and  his  lyric  songs  are 
not  less  admirable  and  admired  for  their  simplicity 
and  sweetness.  They  are  now  universally  sung  in 
schools,  and  by  the  people  throughout  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  productiveness  during 
almost  half  a  century,  every  one  of  his  compositions, 
even  the  smallest  and  most  whimsical  (of  which 
not  a  few  exist),  bears  witness  to  his  correctness 
and  excellence  in  handling  his  subject,  and  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  science  of 
music. 

But  the  branch  of  composition  in  which  he  at¬ 
tained  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which  more  than 
any  other  is  destined  to  carry  his  fame  to  posterity, 
and  to  place  him,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  side  of 
Handel  and  his  predecessors,  the  old  Italian  masters, 
was  that  of  sacred  music.  In  his  compositions  of 
this  class  he  has  broken  through  all  conventional 
barriers,  and  created  what  may  be  called  a  truly 
Protestant  style.  His  “  Ambrosian  Chant,”  a  Pro¬ 
testant  transformation  of  the  “  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus”  of  St.  Ambrose,  his  “  Pentecost,”  and  Easter 
oratorios,  his  “  Sacrifice  of  Jesus,”  his  “  Oratorio  in 
celebration  of  the  Reformation,”  and  a  host  of 
others,  may  be  heard  and  studied  repeatedly,  even 
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by  scientific  composers.  Always  original,  and  still 
plain,  every  idea  is  expressed  in  the  most  correct 
and  beautiful  way. 

VV' by  these  oratorios  at  least,  so  easily  accessible, 
so  congenial  to  our  Protestant  feelings,  have  not  yet 
attained  their  due  celebrity  throughout  Protestant 
Europe,  it  is  not  ditticult  to  explain.  The  reason 
is  obvious  to  those  who  knew  Weyse,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  compositions.  He  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  and  bis  greatest  works  were,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  understood  only  by  a  comparatively 
small  band  of  true  admirers,  and  not  accessible  to 
the  superficial  and  uncultivated  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  hearers  and  pl.'iyers  of  music.  Then,  too, 
Weyse  had  such  an  utter  contempt  for  popularity- 
hunting,  that  he  neglected  availing  himself  of  any 
means  whatever  to  become  known  out  of  that  nar¬ 
row  but  enthusiastic  circle  where  his  attVclions 
centered.  He  composed,  not  to  create  a  name  for 
himself,  nor  with  the  least  idea  of  lucre,  but  because 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.  He  was  entirely  lyric 
in  his  sacred  music,  and  but  very  seldom  has  given 
it  an  epic,  and  still  less  a  dramatic  character ; 
whereas,  all  other  composers  have  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  chosen  the  two  latter  in  their  great  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Protestant  Church-music  ;  witness  F. 
Schneider’s  “  Weltgericht,”  Beethoven’s  “Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  Mendelssohn’s  “  Paul,” 
Handel’s  “Messiah,”  Spohr’s  “  Fall  of  Babylon,” 
the  dramatic  nature  of  which  causes  them  to  be 
generally  considered  as  unfit  for  the  Church,  and  as 
too  profane  ever  to  be  allowed  to  form  part  of  our 
worship. — .ithenaium. 
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(Great  Bdtafi:. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  of  La- 
teran^  recognized  and  established  by  subsequent 
Councils  and  Synods^  down  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans  M.  A.  8vo.  pp. 
vii.  ‘)0. 

The  third  canon  of  this  council  has  long  been  an 
object  of  controversy,  though  the  battle  has  not 
been  fought  precisely  upon  that  ground.  By  its 
decrees  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy  were  to  be 
delivered  for  capital  punishment  to  the  temporal 
rulers,  whose  backwardness  in  punishing  them  was 
to  be  chastised  by  the  release  of  the  vassals  from 
homage  and  fealty,  and  by  bestowing  their  posses¬ 
sions  on  others  who  would  obey  the  injunction 
more  readily.  In  order  to  evade  the  charge  of  per¬ 
secution,  drawn  from  this  canon,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  the  acts  of  the  council  have  not  the  character 
of  decrees,  but  are  merely  constitutions  of  Pope 
Innocent  HI.  and  this  representation  has  been  too 
easily  acquiesced  iu  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Evans 
has  therefore  undertaken  a  new  and  important  line 
of  research,  to  show  that  their  decretory  character 
is  recognized  by  a  succession  of  Councils  and 
Synods.  The  Council  itself  was  held  in  1215,  and 
its  acts  are  specifically  referred  to  as  “  Statute  Con- 
cilii  Lateranensis  IV.”  by  the  Council  of  Arles  in 
1234,  including  the  third  or  persecuting  canon. 
They  are  quoted  in  even  an  earlier  document,  the 
constitutions  of  Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in 
1223,  as  is  evident  from  the  phrase,  in  Lateran. 
Concilio  staiutum  est.  From  that  period  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  there  is  a  chain  of  similar  authori- 
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ties ;  and  even  if  there  were  not,  the  language  of 
that  assembly  would  thenceforth  substantiate  them, 
per  Laternuense  Concilium  Ecelesia  statuit.” 
(Sessio  xiv.  cap.  5.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  are  cited  by  the  Synod  of  Lambeth,  held  in 
1556,  at  which  Cardinal  Pole  presided,  as  the  pre¬ 
face  distinctly  maintains  “the  decrees  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  celebrated  under  Innocent  III.”  It 
has  been  further  argued,  that  the  third  canon  is 
w'anting  in  the  Maxarine  MS. ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  leaf  which  contained  a  portion  of  it  is  w  anting, 

80  that  it  is  imperfect,  the  deficiency  having  been 
occasioned  by  mutilation.  Some  writers  have  re¬ 
garded  the  canon  as  only  directed  against  the  Albi- 
geois  ;  but,  though  that  persecuted  community  may 
have  been  intended,  the  language  is  too  general  to 
be  restricted  to  them  :  “  Excommuniamus  et  ana- 
tlicmatixamus  omnein  hteresiem.”  'I'he  abstract  we 
have  thus  given  will  serve  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  value  of  the  book,  as  illustrating  and  con¬ 
firming  a  most  important  point  in  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory. —  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

(Gtvmann. 

1.  Schelling :  ron  Karl  Rosenkranz.  Danzig. 

Gerhard,  1H43. 

If  we  give  but  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  highly 
interesting  course  of  lectures,  it  is  not  because  we 
have  lightly  skimmed  over  them,  but  because  we 
shall  probably,  on  some  future  occasion,  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  Schelling  and  Hegel  controversy, 
in  which  event  they  would  form  one  of  our  text¬ 
books.  In  the  meanwhile,  having  carefully  read 
them  through,  we  state  our  opinion  that  M.  Kosen- 
kranz,  w  ho  is  a  well  known  llegelian,  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  putting  Schelling  in  the  worst  possible  posi¬ 
tion,  by  means  the  fairest  that  could  be  devised. 
The  lectures  are  not  essentially  polemic  :  Kosen- 
kranz  scarcely  in  any  instance  opens  a  direct  attack  : 
but  he  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  of  Schelling’s 
philosophical  career,  taking  him  book  by  book,  in 
the  chronological  order  of  publication,  to  the  time 
of  his  accepting  the  professorship  at  Berlin.  Then 
he  leaves  him  :  for  Schelling  has  been  cautious 
enough  to  print  nothing  since  ho  took  the  chair  he 
at  present  holds,  and  if  any  one  else  speaks  for  him 
he  is  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  declare  that 
he  has  been  misunderstood.  Without  intrenching 
on  the  lines  of  his  new  fortification,  M.  Rosenkranz 
has  ample  opportunity  to  lower  the  estimation  in 
which  Schelling  may  be  held,  by  directing  his  at¬ 
tention  solely  to  works  that  bear  Schelling’s  name, 
and  pointing  out  the  phases  of  his  career.  And  a 
pretty  figure  does  poor  Schelling  cut,  when  all  the 
treatises  that  he  wrote  from  about  17t)0  to  1834  are 
marshalled  before  him  !  W'efind  a  man  spoiled  by 
over-success  in  his  youth;  committing  a  series  of  the  I 
most  glaring  inconsistencies  ;  and  still  professing 
that  he  has  but  one  system.  W’e  find  him  making 
promises  of  further  developments  that  he  never 
performed  ;  we  find  him  wantonly  changing  his 
‘phraseology  at  every  step  ;  we  find  him  recklessly 
picking  up  all  sorts  of  discoveries  in  science  and 
archeology,  endeavoring  to  fit  them  to  his  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  then  obliged  to  ‘  make  a  forget  of  it we 
find  him  loosely  drawing  large  conclusions  from  the 
most  insufficient  premises  ;  we  find  him  mistaking 
fancy  for  reason  ;  we  find  him  ungenerous  to  his 
early  friend  Hegel : — in  a  word,  if  we  would  give 
a  picture  of  a  truly  unphilosophical  character  we 
would  say,  ‘  look  at  Schelling  !’  In  his  early  days 
he  had  a  great  thought.  He  broke  through  the 
one-sided  subjectivity  of  Fichte,  and  proclaimed  an 


‘absolute’  that  should  be  indifferent  to  subject  and 
object,  and  from  which  both  should  be  developed. 

He  gave  the  hint  of  the  first  truly  logical  beginning, 
but  he  never  constructed  a  complete  philosophical 
system,  and  he  never  will. — Foreign  (Quarterly 
Review. 

'i.  Die  Theogonie^  Philosnphie  vnd  Kosmogonie  tier 
Hindus.  (The  Theogony^  Philosophy^  and  Cos- 
mogony  of  the  Hindoos  )  I 'on  dein  Grafrn  M. 
RjOrnstjerna.  tiro.  pp.  :20‘i.  Stockholm.  1843. 
Williams  and  Norgatc,  London. 

This  is  a  German  translation  from  the  Sw’cdish, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  author  (the 
ambassador  from  Sweden  to  this  country),  whose 
work  on  the  British  empire  in  India  has  appeared 
in  an  English  garb.  If  the  present  work  does  not 
much  extend  the  sphere  of  our  positive  knowledge, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
synopsis  of  a  subject  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so  in¬ 
tricate  in  detail.  By  way  of  specimen  we  proceed 
to  give  an  epitome  of  the  author’s  remarks  on 
Buddhism,  a  subject  on  which  much  error  has  often 
been  displayed  with  a  great  deal  of  pretension. 
Many  of  the  count’s  remarks  on  this  topic  are  very 
curious  and  striking,  and  some,  we  believe,  are 
novel. 

The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  the 
Buddhist  creed  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  380 
millions.  If  to  these  we  add  the  200  millions  of 
Brahma’s  followers  in  India,  we  find  that  more  than 
half  the  human  race  (the  latter  amounting  to  1000 
millions  in  round  numbers)  belongs  to  these  two 
branches  of  one  primitive  religion. 

The  opinion  propounded  by  Joinville  and  some 
other  orientalists,  that  Buddhism  is  older  than 
Brahmaism,  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  is  con¬ 
futed  by  the  best  Hindoo  authorities.  Neither  is 
the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
founder,  but  to  several  successive  reformers,  the 
Husses,  Luthers,  and  Calvins  of  Brahmaism,  who 
arose  in  India  and  the  neighboring  countries  during 
many  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
who  received  from  their  adherents  the  surname  of 
Buddha,  i.  e.  godly  or  holy  man. 

The  methaphysics  of  the  Buddhists  differs  from 
that  of  the  Bralimaists  in  this,  that  the  god  of  the 
latter  pervades  and  animates  all  nature,  whereas 
the  Buddhist  god,  like  the  epicurean,  rests  in  per¬ 
fect  quietism,  takes  no  heed  of  human  afl’airs  ;  but, 
having  once  for  all  set  them  in  motion,  leaves  them 
to  pursue  their  course  without  interference  or  control. 
But  as  such  a  doctrine  as  this  could  not  satisfy  the 
natural  longings  of  the  human  soul,  for  some  object 
on  which  it  may  repose  its  trust,  and  to  which  it 
may  address  its  wishes  and  its  prayer,  the  people 
are  further  taught  to  believe  that  men  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  piety  and  self-denial  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  on  earth,  and  have  been,  on  account  of  their 
distinguished  worth,  translated  after  death  to  a  state 
of  higher  bliss.  That  bliss,  however,  is  nothing 
more  than /rcet/om /row  all  care  or  sorroir,  just  as 
bodily  health  is  merely  freedom  from  all  disease. 
'Fhese  meritorious  and  favored  mortals  are  the  Bud¬ 
dhas,  who  are  worshipped  next  after  the  divine 
triad.  Twenty-two  of  them  have  already  appeared 
on  earth,  and  more  are  expected.  The  most  recent 
of  them  is  fo,  (Fudh,  Budh,)  who  founded  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  China,  under  the  reign  of  Ming-ty  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  characteristics  of  Buddhism  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  monkish  asceticism  in  morals,  and  a 
philosophical  skepticism  in  religion.  The  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  Tibet,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Corea,  have 
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convents  like  those  of  the  catholics,  occupied  by 
ghostly  fathers  clad  like  the  Franciscans,  and  vow¬ 
ed  like  them  to  celibacy.  They  have  the  tonsure, 
rosaries,  and  holy  water,  and  celebrate  masses  with 
solemn  church  music.  These  points  of  resemblarce 
struck  the  Jesuit  missionaries  with  such  surprise, 
that  one  of  them.  Father  Gerbillou,  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Buddliism  was  an  offshoot  of  Nestorianism 
(an  anachronism  of  at  least  500  years),  whilst  Pere 
Gretnare,  another  of  the  reverend  fathers,  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  resemblance  was  the  work  of  Satan 
himself. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  Buddhism  is,  that  it  is 
not  only  confessed  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  but 
that  it  has  also  engrafted  its  dogmas  on  most  other 
religions. 

We  have  traces  of  its  existence  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  whose  earliest  form  of  religion 
W’as  near  akin  to  Brahmaism.  We  find  that  it  had 
made  its  way,  long  before  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  into  Chaldaea,  Phmnicia,  Palestine, 
Colchis,  (irecce,  Rome,  Gaul,  and  Britain  *,  and 
again,  after  tlie  difi’usion  of  Christianity,  we  see 
Buddhism  penetrating  through  Asia  to  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  through  Europe  as  far  as  Scandi¬ 
navia. — Foreign  (Quarterly  Review. 

jfrnurt. 

Dictionnaire  Univcrscl  d' Hi  stair  e  et  dc  Geographic, 

par  M.  BouiUet,  Proriseur  du  College  Royal  de 

Bourbon.  Pith  Edition.  Paris:  Machette.  1643. 

The  French  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  great 
works  of  reference,  and  for  an  obvious  reason  ;  from 
the  universality  of  their  language,  they  have  looked 
to  the  market  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of 
Europe  at  large.  Now,  however,  that  the  German 
and  English  languages  are  more  extensively  studied, 
while  the  demand  for  works  of  reference  has  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increased,  the  Teutonic  energies 
have  been  brotight  into  the  field  in  a  manner  likely 
to  shake  the  supremacy  of  “  our  natural  enemy.” 
The  Conversations  Lexicon  and  the  great  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  are  taking  the  place, 
among  those  who  read  German,  of  the  French 
works  of  a  like  cla.ss ;  and  the  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  by  the  Society  for  the  Difi'usiou  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  Biographic 
Universelle,  which  heretofore  had  so  far  excelled 
every  English  work  aiming  at  the  same  character. 

The  French,  however,  seem  still  to  keep  the  lead 
in  the  smaller  and  more  compact  class  of  works  of  re¬ 
ference  ;  such  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  any  portable  work  which  may  be 
trusted  to  for  accuracy  and  scholarship,as  a  vehicle  of 
general  reference  on  biographical,  geographical,  and 
historical  subjects,  is  discreditable  to  our  literature. 
The  little  “  Treasuries”  of  Maunder,  with  all  their 
quackish  air,  are  in  reality  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  which  we  j)osse88.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  mere  abridger, — 
a  man  who  knows  nothing  critically  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  w'hich  he  writes;  and  whose  qualification 
consists  merely  in  a  power  to  abridge  the  more 
lengthy  details  of  larger  works  of  reference  with¬ 
out  making  blunders.  The  work  before  us  is  of  a 
very  different  character;  and  we  would  feel  grati¬ 
fied  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  say  that  our  own 
language  possesses  its  parallel.  The  success  which 
it  has  met  with  in  passing  through  eleven  editions, 
seems  to  have  incited  the  editor  to  make  increased 
exertions  to  keep  all  rivalry,  in  what  must  be  a 
highly  profitable  work,  at  a  distance.  The  whole 
of  it  is  contained  in  a  single  large  and  very  closely 
printed  volume.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 


history  ;  contains  a  Dictionary  of  Biogra|)iiy  and  of 
(ieography;  and  furnishes  a  sort  of  Classical  Ency¬ 
clopedia.  It  embraces,  in  short,  all  departments 
of  liuman  knowledge  whicli  are  not  connected  with 
natural  science.  It  has  received  an  ollicial  testi¬ 
mony  in  its  favor  whicli  there  are  no  means  of  be¬ 
stowing  in  this  country,  in  being  sanctioned  by  the 
Royal  Council  of  Education,  as  a  book  for  the  use 
of  the  universities  and  public  schools. —  Tail's  Mag. 
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